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PREFACE 


HE title of this book might well have been “Class- 

room Provision for Individual Differences in Read- 

ing.” Its premise is that every child will grow 
in interest and ability in reading when the instruction is 
adjusted to his needs. The rapid gains made in remedial 
struction are the result of adjusting the instruction to 
the child’s learning rate, his interests, his confusions and 
incorrect habits. When this is done in the regular class- 
room, the need for remedial classes rapidly diminishes. No 
reading system or set of basal readers makes the adjustments 
automatically; they must be made by the classroom teacher 
who observes individual differences and then plans suit- 
able help. 

Analysis of reading difficulties and efficient reading in- 
struction require only children, books, and a teacher with 
ideas and initiative. Clinical instruments, psychiatric ex- 
aminations, social histories, and psychological tests are more 
imposing than helpful. A teacher who knows how to 
identify difficulties at various stages of the child’s progress, 
and can plan a variety of approaches to each step in learn- 


_ ing to read, is the true “reading clinician.” From such 


_ teachers we have gathered ideas, plans, materials, methods, 
devices, gadgets, which are effective for various situations. 
This book is our present collection. 

Since our aim is to provide a practical handbook, the 
reader should not expect a research report with full docu- 
mentation and many statistical tables and charts. It would 
be much more fun, and certainly more comforting to pro- 
fessional pride, to write a book on research in reading. 
- Unfortunately, space limitations have dictated the omission 
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of the research on which are based many of the statements 
and recommended methods found in these pages. 

I am especially grateful to Miss Helen Blair Sullivan, my 
associate at the Educational Clinic of the Boston University 
School of Education, who does most of the real work of our 
clinic. She has provided much illustrative material for 
this volume and most of the chapter on word analysis. I 
am indebted to Professor Donald Born, of our faculty, for 
his careful reading of proof. The leisure to write the first 
draft was provided one summer by Dr. Arthur [. Gates, 
who invited me to teach with him at Columbia University, 
where, as guest instructor, I had fewer duties than at home. 
Acknowledgments to others who have assisted will be 
found in the text. Without the generous codperation of 
the administrative officers and teachers of public and private 
schools in Greater Boston, the work of our Educational 
Clinic would be impossible; the warm welcome that they 
have accorded us during many years is deeply appreciated. — 

A book of this kind is, after all, a substitute for direct 
conversation and demonstration — usually an inadequate 
substitute. We therefore extend to you who may be in- 
terested a cordial invitation to visit our Educational Clinic. 


DonaLp D. DuRRELL 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AN 
EFFECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


the large number of publications on the teaching 

of reading — professional books, teachers’ manuals, 
national committee reports, and research studies — we have 
Mot yet discovered a definite series of steps which a teacher 
may follow with the assurance that all pupils will grow in 
reading ability in the most.efficient manner. 

It is unlikely that research will ever discover a single 
method which will be the most efficient one for all pupils 
and all teachers. Differences among pupils in intelligence, 
in physical and mental background, and in immediate and 
future needs; variations in abilities and interests of teachers; 
and differences in instructional needs for various com- 
munities and at various times make highly unlikely the dis- 
covery of a single most effective method or course of study. 
A class of fifty children with a wide range of abilities in 
an impoverished community presents a teaching problem 
quite different from that of a class of twenty children of 
uniformly high ability in a favored community. One 
teacher may obtain best results with a systematic program 
for developing basic reading skills, while another does 
equally well with an informal program which emphasizes 
individual tastes and interests of pupils. A fine school 
brary or easy access to children’s books in public libraries 
makes possible an enriched program of extensive reading, 
while a limited supply of books might call for an intensive 
instructional program. The subject-matter emphasis in a 
rural community might well differ markedly from that in 
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a large city. In planning a program for most effective in- 
struction, many such factors must be taken into account. 


RECOGNIZING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Adapting instruction to individual differences and needs 
of pupils is a problem so new to education that we have 
hardly made a beginning in solving it. It is comparatively 
recently that individual differences have even been recog- 
nized in education; formerly the child who could not con- 
form to the classroom instruction offered simply dropped 
out of school. As late as 1902, the United States Bureau of 
Education reported that only 10 per cent of children enter- 
ing first grade survived to enter high school. While this 
low figure may be accounted for by the lack of facilities for 
schooling or by ample opportunities for employment, it is 
safe to say that large numbers of children left school be- 
cause they were unable to adapt themselves to the instruc- 
tion. At the present time, approximately 70 per cent of 
American children reach high school. This tremendous 
increase in school enrollment probably means that we are 
now holding in school large numbers of children who 
formerly would not have been considered suitable for 
~ formal education. 

We may well consider what this change in the holding 
power of the schools means for classroom instruction. If 
only the best 10 per cent of children of school age attended 
school, a single curriculum and a fairly uniform course of 
study might be justifiable. All pupils in the third grade 
might be expected to read the third reader, and a 


single geography textbook might be suited to all fifth-grade ‘ 


pupils. Such pupils would be able to find their own way 
out of difficulties they encountered and would learn merely 
by being given the opportunity and being held to standards. 


But that condition does not now exist. In the same class- 


room with the bright children who learn without effort ees 
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are children who are much lower in mental ability. The 
range of educational achievement and mental age in a 
typical fourth grade is about the same as one would find in 
an entire one-room rural school. Yet attempts are still 
made to mold all these pupils to a single instructional pro- 
gram. A single basal reader, one history textbook, or one 
level of arithmetic is expected to fit all pupils. Adaptation 
of instruction to different levels of abilities, to different rates 
of learning, and to varied pupil needs is still widely ignored. 
There is no simple solution of the problem of providing 
for individual differences in reading ability. We are 
ignorant of too many important factors. We do not yet 
know exactly the abilities essential for reading readiness at 
the first-grade level. The relative merits of different ap- 
proaches in beginning reading are not known. We have 
many guesses but no exact knowledge as to why boys have 
more difficulty in reading than do girls of equal maturity. 
There is much confusion in regard to the essential reading 
skills above the third-grade level. The order of difficulty 
of steps in reading comprehension and recall has not been 
worked out. We have no basis for predicting the amount 
of practice required to develop any skill for a single level of 
mental ability, or for anticipating the types of errors and 
confusions that a reading method will produce. Research 
will eventually give us answers to many of these problems, 
but meanwhile we must make the best adjustments we can. 
No exact, final procedure for handling individual dif- 

_ ferences in reading ability can, therefore, be presented in 
this book. An attempt has been made to present practices 
that have been found helpful in meeting problems that com- 
monly appear. The teacher must judge whether these 
procedures are suitable for the individual needs of the class. 
The sole guide in deciding upon use of a certain method is, 
“Will it improve the reading of this child or this group of 
children?” Whether a method is “old-fashioned” or “pro- 
_« gressive” or follows a “correct psychological principle” 
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should be of little concern. An observant teacher will 
notice that psychological principles are plentiful and that 
one may be found to justify almost any educational practice. 


PROCEDURES FOR BASIC SKILLS 


A teaching plan or procedure is by nature an experiment. 
To judge its success in the teaching of reading, two factors 
must be considered: its efficiency in improving reading 
abilities and its power to establish the desire for reading. 
If, following the use of a given method, the reading-achieve- 
ment scores on reliable standard tests indicate that the chil- 
dren are reading up to capacity and if it is evident that a 
great deal of well-planned voluntary reading is under way, 
the classroom procedure employed is generally satisfactory. 

The following paragraphs, which describe the char- 
acteristics of an effective reading program, provide a com- 
posite picture of the practices observed in the classrooms 
of many superior teachers. No teacher need feel inferior 
because her program of instruction does not contain all 
these elements. A teacher may do effective work by com- 
bining only a few of the recommended practices or even by 
using only one in a superior fashion. The teacher should 
determine which of the practices are already in her teaching 
repertory and which might easily be included in.it. 

1. The teacher is familiar with the individual differences 
of her pupils. This implies more than a vague knowledge 
of home background, personality and emotional problems, 
and reading-achievement level. The teacher should have 
definite knowledge, preferably reinforced by a chartjyGt 
the specific abilities and habits in reading that have been 
determined by systematic observation and test results. It 
is on the basis of such specific knowledge of individual dif- 
ferences that the teacher is able to state exactly the require- 


ments for each child with respect to meeting the reading 
objectives for the grade. 
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2. The teacher has specific objectives for each child or 
each group of children in her class. A knowledge of chil- 
dren’s needs is of little value unless it is translated into 
definite lesson plans and objectives. When this is done 
properly, the teacher is able to give an immediate and 
specific answer to the question, “What are you doing for 
this child?” For example, with a group of poor readers in 
second grade the teacher is able to say that a certain basic 
sight vocabulary is being established; that definite activities 
are being followed to enrich word meaning so that there 
may be the necessary experience to understand the words 
and concepts included in the story; that known weaknesses 
in word analysis are being overcome by a specific program 
of instruction; that improved phrase reading and improved 
expression are encouraged by certain exercises; that an at- 
tempt is being made to reduce faulty mechanical habits, 
such as lip movement, whispering, finger pointing, etc.; 
that attention in silent reading is being increased through 
the use of various games and exercises; that the ability to 
persist at the reading task is being encouraged by graded 
exercises and a proper program of motivation. For a 
group of bright children the teacher may show that a 
definite program is being followed to stimulate each child’s 
varied reading interests in poetry, drama, science, art, myths 
and fairy tales, history, travel, adventure, etc.; that special 
assignments in the content subjects are used, which later will 
serve to enrich the class work for the other pupils; that the 
children are learning how to use reference materials; that | 
they are learning the art of directing their own leisure read- 
ing intelligently; that they are learning how to make in- 
teresting and colorful reports to other members of the class. 
For a particular child the plan may include the overcoming 
of timidity in oral reading or the curing of a “bookworm” 
who uses reading as a substitute for daydreaming. 

3. There is a definite plan for observation of pupils’ 
growth in voluntary reading habits. The teacher keeps 
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in touch with the child’s outside reading by informal con- — 


versation or an occasional question. Through a wide 
knowledge of children’s books the teacher is able to talk 
with a child about the book he has just read, about specific 
characters or interesting situations, and is able to suggest 
other books or stories which the child might enjoy. Pupils 
are encouraged to make records for their own use of the 
books that they have read. These records may be on cards 
or in notebooks and may contain, in addition to the title 
and the author of the story, the names of the leading char- 
acters, the general plot of the story, and any other items 
which seem to be of special interest to the child. . 

4. The teacher knows the books that are available to the 
children. First, she is thoroughly familiar with all the 
books which are represented in her classroom, their dif- 
ficulty levels and their suitability for different children and 
different uses. In addition she knows books on various dif- 
ficulty levels and on different subjects that are available 


through the public library or through the loan library to — 


which she has access. She protects the pride of the slow 
learner by not using books which have been studied in the 
lower grades, and she recognizes the rights of teachers in 
the grades above by selecting for bright pupils books which 
will not ordinarily be used in later grades. The teacher 
also has lists of stories on different levels which are suitable 


for use with various units of the classroom work. There - 


is concrete provision for adding to the collection of reading 
material and pictures in the classroom, including a specific 


list of books suitable for future purchase, the list being 
prepared in relation to the instructional needs of the class. 


In the primary grades the teacher knows the order of dif- 
ficulty of the various supplementary and basal readers, so 


that the child may be guided from the basal book to other _ 
books of the same level which have increasingly difficult 


vocabularies. 


5. There is adequate provision for differences in the 
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reading abilities of the pupils. In several ways the reading 
program takes into account the wide range of individual 
differences among members of the class. Small groups of 
children at similar levels of reading ability are organized. 
Special remedial instruction is given to groups of children 
with common handicaps; bright children are encouraged to 
do independent reading for various purposes; workbooks 
and job sheets are used to overcome special weaknesses; 
unit assignments in the content subjects recognize different 
levels of reading achievement so that every child may con- 
tribute to the classroom work. 

6. The teacher has definite plans for motivation of read- 
ing. The reading is dominated by activities in which all 
the class take part. ‘These include planning assembly pro- 
grams, exhibits, demonstrations, dramatizations, field trips 
to be taken later; running a class newspaper; keeping a 
constantly changing bulletin board devoted to various 
special subjects; and other projects that serve to make read- 
ing a tool in obtaining personal satisfaction. Unfair compe- 
tition is removed by differences in assignments, so that re- 
gardless of his reading ability, the child may make a unique 
contribution to the classroom discussion or project. Other 
types of motivation also are in evidence, such as assignments 
that recognize appropriate seasonal activities or utilize out- 
of-school interests of pupils. Records of progress in the 
basic skills are kept so that each child can see his improve- 
ment. In the early stages of reading, even day-to-day 
progress in word recognition and in overcoming of dif- 
ficulties is made evident to the child. Contests and special 
rewards are used sparingly, if at all. The lower forms of 
motivation, such as punishment, restriction, reminders of 
ultimate failure, etc., seldom appear. 

7. There is full attention to growth in vocabulary. The 
effective reading program always provides for three phases 
of vocabulary growth — meaning, recognition, and analysis. 
When a selection is to be read by several members of the 
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group, there is a definite plan for teaching the meanings of 
unknown words. Exercises to enrich word meaning are 
suited to the ability of the group, and activities are planned 
in relation to the need for specific experiences. For ex- 
ample, if a great deal of reading about farm life is to be done 
ina city school system in which children have no farm ex- 
periences, projects and trips are planned to make the read- 
ing more meaningful. The teacher avoids activities that 
merely reproduce on a less satisfactory basis the experiences 
which the children have already had. Growth in word 
recognition is carefully watched, particularly in the primary 
grades. Oral-reading tests, consisting of paragraphs that 
include recently taught words, reveal to the teacher whether 
the child is adding these words to his sight vocabulary. 
Differences in rates of learning new words are taken care 
of by supplementary materials, self-administering games, 
workbooks, and a variety of devices which give the child 
interesting practice in recognizing new words at sight. 
Those skills through which the child may independently 
learn new words — add to his own vocabulary growth — 
are developed and their use encouraged by definite instruc- 
tional periods. This training for self-help may consist of 
exercises in visual and auditory perception of word ele- 
ments, the use of the dictionary, ability to derive word 
meaning from the context, word building, syllable analysis, 
and other forms of word study. Most of the exercises in 
word analysis are attached to the spelling lesson rather than 
to the reading lesson, and there is a proper unification of the 
vocabulary work in reading, spelling, writing, and com- 
position. 

8. Oral-reading instruction js made effective by main- 
taining interest. The first characteristic of effective in- 
struction in oral reading is the maintenance of interest of 
the listeners in the content of the story being read. Interest 
is obtained by protecting the audience from having to listen 
to inadequately prepared reading or to stories with which 
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they are already familiar and which they do not care to 
hear again, and by relieving them of the necessity of keep- 
ing their eyes fixed on the story that is being read by an- 
other child. New material, short selections about matters 
of special interest to the class, dramatized material, and 
other types of stories chosen to appeal to the whole class 
provide the basis for oral reading. Special exercises are 
given to pupils who need help in phrasing, voice, enuncia- 
tion, and expression. Children are taught how to select 
materials which are suitable for oral reading. 

9. The mstruction in silent reading is characterized by 
insight into many problems and needs. The first concern 
in silent reading is to make sure that the child can maintain 
his attention. When a child has difficulty in maintaining 
attention, the effective classroom teacher does not rely upon 
general suggestions to him to pay more attention or to work 
harder, she provides specific graded exercises designed to 
overcome chronic inattention and to prolong the attention 
span in silent reading. Increase in speed of silent reading is 
encouraged by simple narrative reading, aided by speed tests 
given often enough to keep the child’s attention on the 
need for rapid reading. However, rapid reading is not en- 
couraged in situations where it is out of place. Children 
- with faulty habits, such as lip movement and whispering, 
are aided in overcoming their difficulty by suitable exercises. 
In all silent-reading instruction the teacher, of course, 
takes care of different levels of reading ability and pays 
close attention to the problem of establishing habits of 
voluntary purposeful reading. 

10. There is training in oral and written recall. The 
teacher studies the difficulties of children in voluntary oral 
and written recall of material that they have read. The 
child who is unable to tell either orally or in writing the 
content of a story that he has read is given specific help. 
He is encouraged in various ways to talk about the interest- 
ing points of the stories which he has read — through in- 
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formal talks with the teacher or with other pupils, through 
oral reports in the classroom, or through library clubs. 
11. There is definite instruction for improvement of 
study skills. ‘The program and the teaching procedures 
are varied, for the skills with which the teacher is concerned 
are of distinctly different types in respect to reading habits. 
A group of skills is developed in intensive reading for the 


purposes of making accurate, complete, and well-organized: 


summaries, of noting details, of selecting major ideas, of 
following directions, and of other study assignments that 
demand careful reading. The tendency of training in such 
skills is to produce slavish and slow reading which is offset 
by lessons in how to skim, how to locate relevant material, 
and how to adjust the rate and type of reading to the assign- 


ment. In addition, the tendency toward slavish recall is 


offset by other training which demands thinking on the 
part of the pupil — by the use of exercises requiring atten- 
tion to the criticism, application, and evaluation of what is 
read. The program for development of all these skills 
employs well-motivated, well-graded lessons and exercises; 
it is definite and carefully planned; it is adjusted to those 
children who show on informal tests the need for the exer- 
cises. . Children who do not need such training are freed 


from the instruction. In addition, pupils are given help in . 


the use of tables of contents and indexes, and in the use of 
card catalogues and other bibliographical references, espe- 
cially when independent reading and research are being 
sponsored. 


REACHING THE BROADER OBJECTIVES 


Our ultimate objective in reading instruction is the in- _ 


telligent use of reading. Many studies demonstrate that 


our present reading program fails badly in this regard. 


The general conclusion to be drawn from investigations =} 


relating to the use of reading by children and adults is that 
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voluntary reading follows no plan and is generally used as 
an escape from reality, a substitute for daydreaming.” A 
program to develop the basic abilities may still leave the 
pupil incompetent to use reading to good advantage, and 
if this is the case, an elaborate structure for teaching basic 
abilities is largely wasted. 

Failure to establish desirable permanent reading habits 
may be due in part to an overconcern on the part of the 
teacher about literary objectives. There is undoubtedly a 
high value in.a reasonably common literary background 
for children. The emotional rewards from good reading, 
as well as a deeper understanding of customs, problems, 
and desires of other people, are intensely valuable. How- 
ever, it is possible that delight in “good literature” may be 
" acquired only by a selected minority, just as are delights in 
certain musical and artistic forms. The contemplative 
values of reading are perhaps too difficult and unexciting 
for many minds. For them, reading may descend to a 
level of effortless daydreaming or vicarious thrills. In any 
case, the literary objective is only one of many reading 
objectives, and the teacher of literature carries only a part 
of the responsibility for establishing permanent interests in 
reading. 

The development of permanent habits in the use of read- 
ing depends largely on the methods of teaching employed 
in the content subjects. It is in subjects such as science, 
art, music, practical arts, physical education, history, and 
geography that reading may be employed for its highest 
practical value, that of getting the child closer to life 
through giving the background for appreciative observa- 
tion, intelligent planning, and well-directed action. In 
these subjects, properly taught, the child will learn to turn 
to reading as one source of help in solving numerous prac- 
tical problems. } 


* Durrell, D.D. “Increasing the Effectiveness of Voluntary Reading.” 
Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 9 (May, 1939), pages 307-315. 
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Reading can be helpful in one’s activities as a consumer — 
the purchase of clothing, furniture, food, utensils, and 
services — aiding in more discriminative buying as well as 
in use and care of things purchased. It can aid in activities 
related to maintenance of health and prevention of acci- 
dents. One can turn to reading for greater values from 
music, fine arts, and various types of crafts. It will provide 
enrichment of travel and greater pleasure in hobbies, ath- 
letics, and other forms of recreation. It can be helpful in 
social relationships and in many kinds of personal problems. 
In summary, our highest objective for reading — the enrich- 
ment of living —is best reached through the teaching of 
subjects other than reading. 

Several factors militate against the establishment of per- 
manent reading habits through the content subjects. The © 
uniform assignment is perhaps the outstanding one of these. 
Through uniform assignments the slow learner experiences 
constant failure and dissatisfaction, while the superior pupil 
becomes content with fragmentary knowledge which costs 
him little effort. Recitation from uniform assignments 1s 
highly competitive, and in place of the mutual pleasure in 
exchange of ideas, we find a destructively critical attitude 
toward the contributions of others. If the major part of 
reading and study in content subjects consists of com- 
petitive assignments, it would be surprising if voluntary 
reading habits came as a result. 

A second factor connected with assignments is that the 
initiative for planning the reading program is seldom taken 
by the pupil. Habits of self-direction are acquired only 
by practice and pleasure in self-direction. While group 
planning provides some practice in self-direction, the in- 
dividual must learn not to lean on others for all his plan- 
ning. After sixteen years of following assignments in 
school and college, the college graduate is often a helpless 
novice in his voluntary reading. He needs a book-selec- 
tion club to choose his reading for him. 
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A third factor that influences reading habits adversely is 
that most courses of study in the content subjects consist 
of samples of knowledge. ‘This sampling is evident in 
books of history, geography, and science, which may de- 
vote one column to the Belgian Congo, a half-chapter to 
the Reconstruction Period, and three paragraphs to the 
four-cycle engine. Courses in literature are often similar 
_ in type, giving a page of small type to the life of an author, 
followed by a single essay or a fraction of a poem. The 
primary purpose of such courses is to cover the ground 
and to stimulate interests. The result of such superficial 
presentation may well be superficial knowledge, rapid for- 
getting, and a level of comprehension so low that the reader 
cannot use the ideas in conversation, observation, or think- 
ing. As we attempt to build tastes, we are also establish- 
ing the habit of postponing the pursuit of those tastes. 

Lack of association between verbal subjects and life out- 
side the classroom also stands in the way of proper habit 
formation in reading. If the reading is related to observa- 
tion of objects and situations in the child’s experience, to 
planning and thinking in relation to immediate problems, 
and to conversation and action, it is likely to be found a 
useful tool. The world of the child, particularly in the 
elementary school, is a sensory-motor world; he is interested 
in things that he can see, hear, touch, taste, make, plan, do, 
and try. A child manifests little concern about experiences 
that are remote in time or distance and that do not concern 
his immediate welfare. Much of the social-studies mate- 
rial falls into this category of remoteness, despite the fact 
that its final objective is the appreciation of and participa- 
tion in community life. 

Gradual reform of classroom assignments, activities, and 
discussions is removing many of the handicaps to the devel- 
opment of desirable voluntary reading habits. The prob- 
lem method and the unit assignment allow for a wide range 
of individual reading, with adjustments being made to read- 
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ing level and interests. Field trips, construction, drama- 
tization, and visual aids of various kinds will help to make 
the reading more important in the enrichment of immediate 
activities. Group and individual projects as part of the 
regular instruction in content subjects aid in giving the 
pupil experience in planning his own reading program. 
The introduction of practical arts and crafts and the in- 
clusion of well-chosen problems of high interest in tradi- 
tional subjects add to the vividness of reading and study. 
Newspapers, encyclopedias, catalogues, current magazines, 
and reference materials are coming more frequently into 
the classroom. Public libraries and the schools are work- 
ing in closer coédperation. It is regrettable that these re- 
forms are found more often in the writings and addresses 
of educational enthusiasts than in the classroom; yet many 
schools provide us with a basis for optimism. 
Extracurricular activities and some of the less academic 
subjects may arouse pleasure in the voluntary use of read- 
ing. Athletic libraries rarely need artificial motivation, nor 
do books of mechanics or crafts. Books dealing with 
popular hobbies such as airplane building, photography, 
and outdoor life rarely gather dust on the shelves. Books 
on etiquette, dress, personality, home decoration, enter- 
taining, and household arts are in demand among appropriate 
age groups. ‘The drama clubs, musical organizations, news- 


paper staffs, and other school organizations provide pos- 
sibilities for development of permanent reading interests. 


Vocational-guidance counselors and other personnel officers 
have opportunities for encouraging reading interests. In 
fact, every member of the school staff should be enlisted in 


the effort to arouse in the child a full consciousness of the — 


delights and the practical values of reading. 
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REFERENCES 


The following books present a systematic treatment of read- 
ing objectives and methods by grade levels: 


McKes, Paut. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School: Chap- 
ter V, Preparatory Program; Chapter VI, First-Grade Program; 
Chapter VII, Second- and Third-Grade Programs; Chapter VIII, 
Intermediate-Grade Program. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton; 1934. 


National Society for the Study of Education. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, 
Part I. The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, Chapter IV. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois; 1937. 


Penne tt, Mary E., and Cusack, Arice M. The Teaching of Reading for 
Better Living: Chapter VI, Kindergarten and First Grade; Chap- 
ter VII, Second and Third Grades; Chapter VIII, Grades Four, 
Five, and Six. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1935. 


Storm, G. E., and Smitu, N. B. Reading Activities in the Primary 
Grades: Chapter VIII, First Grade; Chapter IX, Second and Third 
Grades. Ginn & Co., Boston; 1930. 


Teacher’s manuals for series of readers also provide specific 
recommendations for materials and methods in each grade. 
Some of the recent basal readers are: 


Gates, A. I., and Others. The New Work-Play Books. The Macmillan 
Company, New York; 1939. 

Gray, W. S., and Liex, E. B, Elson-Gray Basic Readers. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Chicago; 1936. 

Haun, Jura. Child Development Readers. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston; 1935. 


O’DonneLt, Maser, and Carey, Auice. The Alice and Jerry Books. 
Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois; 1936. 


Smitu, Nira B. The Unit-Activity Reading Series. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York; 1935. 


The best historical treatment of reading in America is: 


SmitH, Nira B. American Reading Instruction. Silver, Burdett & Go} 
New York; 1934. 


NOTE IN REGARD TO REFERENCES 


The references at the end of each chapter are to books and 
monographs, rather than to magazine articles, and a relatively 
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small number of books are used. The following five books 
would serve as a minimum reference shelf: 


Berrs, E. A. The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties. 
Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois, 1936. 

Gares, A. I. The Improvement of Reading (Revised Edition). The 
Macmillan Company, New York; 1935. 

McKer, Pavut. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1934. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, 
Part I. The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report. Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois; 1937. 

Stonr, C. R. Better Primary Reading. Webster Publishing Company, 
St. Louis; 1936. 


Some of the best references on the teaching of reading are, 
however, to be found in educational periodicals. “The teacher 
who is able to consult a good library of such periodicals will 
discover the usefulness of the following bibliographical sources: 


1. Bibliographies in doctorate theses on reading often refer to interesting 
and useful articles. Files of such theses from Columbia University, 
University of Iowa, University of Illinois, and other universities are 
usually to be found in educational libraries. 

2. Gray, W.S. Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, pub- 
lished annually since 1933 in February and March issues of The Journal 
of Educational Research. Between 1925 and 1933 they appeared in 
The Elementary Journal. A single monograph of summaries prior to 
1925, edited by Doctor Gray, was published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. 

3. Psychological Abstracts. Published monthly, these abstracts are in- 
valuable for discovering articles on special psychological problems re- 
lated to reading. 

4. Special bulletins relating to reading or elementary school subjects. 
Some of these are: 

a. Better Reading Instruction, Research Bulletin No. 5. National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C.; 1935. 

b. Durrett, D. D. Research Problems in Reading in the Elemen- 
tary School. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago; 1936. 

c. Review of Educational Research. “Special Methods and Psy- 
chology of the Elementary School Subjects,” Vol. VII, No. 5 
(December, 1937). 

d. Srencars, J. C. Vocabulary Problems in the Elementary School. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago; 1939. 

e. The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher, Chap- 
ter VIII, National Education Association, Washington, D. C.; 
1939, 
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5. The Education Index, published monthly since 1929 and compiled in 
volumes by the H. W. Wilson Company. This is the best single 
source for locating magazine articles pertinent to any school subject 
or problem. Any competent student will consult it constantly. 

6. The Union List of Serials will aid in locating the nearest library source 
of any magazine not in the local library. 


Research studies in reading and other school subjects, pub- 
lished and unpublished, appear in the United States Office of 
Education’s Summaries of Research Studies in Education. 
Unpublished theses can usually be obtained by inter-library 
loan. 

The United States Catalog, on file in all libraries, lists all books 
published in the United States. Title, author, publisher, date 
of publication, price, and other information in regard to any 
book may be found there. 
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DISCOVERING INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN READING 


in the classroom and charts of faulty habits and diffi- 

culties observed when the child is reading provide the 
best basis for planning effective instruction. “They indi- 
cate whether or not the assignments are suited to the child’s 
reading maturity and whether instruction is being provided 
to overcome the specific confusions and faulty habits that 
arise in the child’s daily reading. The teacher who will 
take the time to prepare and give the kinds of informal tests 
described in this chapter can obtain relatively precise knowl- 
edge of the instructional needs of her pupils in reading. 
The use of more refined measuring instruments, such as an 
individual diagnostic test and objective check list, is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 13, and it is expected that many teachers 
may profitably use such a diagnostic test as is there de- 
scribed. But the proper use of the informal tests, supple- 
mented by observation, will yield for the resourceful 
teacher information of a diagnostic character that is of 


[inte cis tests based upon the reading materials used 


practical usefulness in teaching to meet individual needs. 


The kind of testing to determine individual differences — 


to which we have referred in the preceding paragraph is 
not to be confused with the giving of a standardized test of 
reading achievement. The commonly used standard test 


is of value for certain purposes, such as to discover the 


range of reading ability in a class or school, to determine | 
the range of achievement in certain phases of reading — for 
example, word recognition or comprehension —and to 


measure the amount of gain resulting from instruction. 
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However, such tests indicate little concerning detailed 
reading abilities and faults and they should not be relied 
on as a full guide for directing instruction, especially for 
individual pupils. Yet the expenditure of time and money 
to obtain standard achievement test results is usually quite 
worth while. A reliable reading-achievement test, given 
at the beginning and at the end of the year, will show the 
class gain in reading achievement and will give data that 
can be used in other ways. If a reading-capacity test is 
used, comparison with the child’s reading achievement will 
indicate whether the child is reading up to expectation. 

In choosing the reading-achievement test, one should be 
guided by whether the test is well constructed and stand- 
ardized, whether it is fitted to the range of abilities in the 
group to be tested, and whether it is sensitive to small units 
of growth. The test should be interesting to children in 
its form and content. Its norms should be representative. 
It should require at least ten points of “raw score,” or items 
passed successfully, for each year of educational age. It 
should not be too easy for the better pupils or too hard for 
the slower ones. For example, at the end of the year in 
grade three the lower half of the class may be tested more 
reliably by a primary test designed for grades one to three, 
while the upper half of the class may be better served by a 
test designed for grades three to six. 

If it is desired to determine the child’s reading capacity, 
one of the more reliable measures is the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Capacity Test. This test is a measure of the 
child’s ability to understand spoken language. Group tests 
of intelligence that contain many reading items should not 
be used to estimate the child’s reading capacity, since chil- 
dren who have poor reading skills cannot do well on them. 


* This test is available in a Primary Test (combining also an achieve- 


- mnent test) for grades two and three, and an Intermediate Test for grades 


three to six. Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York; 1937. 
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Both group tests and individual tests are used in informal 
analysis of reading needs. Of equal importance to the 
testing are check lists for noting the more important errors 
and difficulties. The tests described in this chapter are 
simple to make and use, and they may be substituted for 
the regular reading instruction at intervals when the class 
needs are being studied. 

Tests which require oral reading or oral answers must be 
given individually, either in a separate room or in the back 
of the classroom so that children to be tested later do not 
become acquainted with the tests.. Since the time required 
for the individual tests is short, they may be given during 
study periods or at intervals before and after school. If 
time is available for testing only a few individuals, they 
should be those pupils in the lower third of the class. 
Group testing may be done during the regular reading 
period. 

Testing does not represent a loss in the time devoted to 
reading instruction, since it 1s really supplementary prac- 
tice. Many of the tests suggested in this book are suitable 
for use as regular practice exercises. Children usually 
enjoy taking these tests, particularly if they are shown the 
results immediately and if they are told the amount of their 
real or possible improvement. 

The teacher need not use all tests suggested for each of 
the various abilities. Supplementary tests are offered for 
teachers who wish to make a more detailed study of any 
particular ability. Children with severe difficulties usually 
require the detailed analysis suggested in Chapter 13. The 
testing program assumes that each child has had a physical 
examination and has no difficulties in vision or hearing. 
Improved tests of vision are recommended in Chapter 12. 


READING INTEREST AND ATTITUDE 


It is important to know whether the child enjoys and 
practices independent reading. Until the child enjoys 
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reading, he will not make rapid progress. A simple scale 
for attitude and interest will be found satisfactory. Such 
a scale, with five levels or steps, is shown below. 


1 2 3 4 5 

| | | 

Avoids all Requires Reads will- Is above Delights 

reading some urg- ingly the average in in volun- 
ing; no vol- assigned voluntary tary read- 
untary read- reading but reading ing of all 
ing little else types 


ORAL-READING ABILITY 


The oral-reading tests discussed below are suitable for 
pupils in primary grades and for slow learners in inter- 
mediate grades. ‘They cover three aspects of oral reading: 
reading level, habits and confusions, and suitability of mate- 
rials. 

In a series of well-prepared, graded readers (e.g., a so- 
called “basal” series) select short stories of two or three 
pages from each book from primer through fourth reader. 
From the primer and the first reader choose two stories 
each, one in the first part of the book and one in the last 
part, since materials at the beginning and the end of such 
books differ in difficulty. From each of the advanced 
books choose one story. While the selections need not 
be more than one hundred words in length, it is often 
difficult to find such short material for third and fourth 
grades. ‘The longer the selection, the greater will be the 
time required for testing, and it is important that individual 
testing be brief. 

The vocabulary of each story should be typical of the 
book as a whole. Some readers, especially basal readers, 
have review stories at intervals; these are particularly well 
suited for testing oral-reading level. It is desirable, too, 
not to use selections already read. A child with a good 
memory for stories can often give the appearance of read- 
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ing while merely telling the story from memory. For each 
selection prepare five or six questions on cards. Avoid 
questions answerable by “Ves” or “No.” 


EXAMPLE OF SELECTIONS CHOSEN FROM BasaL READERS 
For InForMAL Tests (Daniels *) 


Haun, J. L., Harris, J. M., and Wautert, J. Child Development Read- 
ers. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1935. 


Reading for Fun Page 32 (Low Primer) 
Page 130 (High Primer) 
Finding Friends Page 29 (Low First) 
Page 128 (High First) 
Making Visits Page6 (Low Second) 
Page 216 (High Second) 
Meeting Our Neighbors Page 35 (Low Third) 


Page 308 (High Third) 


O’DonneLL, M., and Carey, A. The Alice .and Jerry Books. Row 
Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois; 1936. 


Day In and Day Out Pages 14 and 15 (Low Primer) 
Page 124 (High Primer) 
Round About Page 9 (Low First) 
Page 183 (High First) 
Friendly Village Page 9 (Low Second) 
Page 222 (High Second) 
If I Were Going Page 26 (Low Third) 
Page 302 (High Third) 


Pennett, M. E., and Cusacx, A. M. The Children’s Own Readers. 
Ginn & Co., Boston; 1936. 


Friends (Primer) | Page 10 (Low Primer) 
Page 113 (High Primer) 
Book One Page 36 (Low First) 
Page 145 (High First) 
Book Two . Page 13 (Low Second) 
Page 252 (High Second) 
Book Three Page 36 (Low Third) 


Page 325 (High Third) 


* Daniels, Katharine. Evaluation of Informal Reading Tests. Un- S 


published Ed.M. Thesis, Boston University; 1939. 
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\ Have the child read apart from the group in a book 
suited to his grade level. If the selection is difficult, try 
one from the next lower level; if this also is too difficult, 
try astill easier one. A selection is considered too difficult if 
the child has difficulty with more than one word in twenty, 
or if he reads in a slow, labored manner. When a fairly 
satisfactory level is found, have him read the story and 
ask him the questions written on the card. Help him with 
words on which he hesitates five seconds or more, and 
correct his errors at once so that he will obtain a clear 
understanding of the story. 

As the child proceeds orally, several reading character- 
istics should be noticed. Use’a check list of the important 
errors and record those on which the child needs help. 
Ignore occasional mistakes, as they may be only temporary. 
The following should ordinarily be noticed, either during 
the testing or during the regular classroom reading: 


1. Purase READING 4. Expression 
Word-by-word reading Ignores punctuation 
Inadequate phrasing Habitual repetition of 
Incorrect phrasing words 
Eye-voice span too nar- Habitual addition of 

row words 
2, Vorce eS Ono wee aae 
Strained, high-pitched oe a ek eae 
ent 


Monotonous tone 
Volume too great 


elaine toatl 5. Worp SKILLs InN ORAL 


READING 
3. ENUNCIATION Makes errors on easy 
: Poor enunciation in all words 
reading Ignores meaningless pro- 
Poor enunciation of dif- nunciations 
ficult words Will not try hard words 


6. COMPREHENSION 
In easy material 
In difficult reading 
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The eye-voice span is the distance the eyes are ahead of 
the voice in oral reading. The eyes must precede the 
voice in successful reading. Children who read word by 
word have almost no eye-voice span, while those who read 
by phrases have an eye-voice span of several words. 

An interesting test of eye-voice span can be made, but 
it is not essential to reading diagnosis. Have a child read 
a relatively easy paragraph. After a line or two, slide a 
card over the page. The number of additional words 
which he can then state from memory constitutes his eye- 
voice span. ‘The page should be covered at the beginning 
of a new line. The eye-voice span is thus not split by a 
return sweep to the next line. Let the child understand 
that he is to read as far as possible after the page is covered; 
otherwise he may stop immediately. Give him several 
trials. 

Observation of eye movements is not basic to improve- 
ment of oral reading. If eye movements are to be observed 
in informal testing, the best method is to have the child 
hold the reading material sufficiently high for the examiner 
to follow the eye movements. Note is made of the num- 
ber of movements, duration of pauses, and rhythmic 
sequence of pauses. Effective eye movements are char- 
acterized by a maximum of four eye stops for a line, short 
pauses between stops, rapid rhythmic movements from stop 
to stop, and quick return sweeps to the next line. Regres- 
sive, or backward, movements in the line indicate poor eye 
habits. 

Observation of eye movements is merely to indicate to 
the teacher a possible need of exercises in phrase reading. 
Such need is shown by the ordinary observation of oral 
reading, so that a detailed recording of eye movements 
ordinarily should not be necessary. 

A sheet for recording oral-reading abilities should con- 
tain the items commonly observed. ‘The list may serve as 
a class record blank, with the child’s name at the side and 
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the items at the top. The record sheet should indicate the 
level of oral reading, number of questions answered in re- 
call, phrasing, enunciation, word habits, attention to punc- 
tuation, and perhaps eye-voice span. 


SILENT-READING SPEED AND COMPREHENSION 


The best measure of silent reading in the primary and 
intermediate grades is the standard test. If such a test has 
been given, the grade score should be recorded on the 
child’s record. If a standard test score is not available, 
however, several factors in silent reading may be measured 
informally. 

Speed can be measured with a group test. The material 
should be a story of about 200 words, of the correct grade 
level and not previously read by the class. Tell the chil- 
dren to read rapidly but carefully enough to understand 
what they have read. Note the approximate time used by 
each child. For this purpose a “time sheet” may be pre- 
pared, with the numbers ten, twenty, thirty, etc., indicating 
seconds, down the side. On a watch with a second hand, 
the teacher follows the passage of time. As each child 
raises his hand, indicating his completion of the reading, 
his initials are recorded near the proper time figure on the 
record sheet. 

A second often used method of recording time is to 
indicate on the board or on numbered cards the passage of 
every five seconds. When the child finishes his reading he 
records the time. From this record the words read per 
minute can be computed. 

In another method of measuring silent-reading speed the 
children start a story and put a circle around the last word 
read when time is called. Two minutes are allowed in 
primary grades, and three or four minutes in grade four 
and above. The number of words read is computed by 
recording in the teacher’s book the total words to the end 
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of each line. ‘The following selection indicates the method: 


Henry goes to a large lake in summer. 8 
Last summer a motor boat sank near 15 
his house. The boat had ten men on oa, 
it. ‘The man who was running the boat 31 
brought it very close to the shore 38 
when the water was low. He hit abig 47 
rock under water. It made a hole in 55) 
the bottom of the boat. “The water “62 
came in very fast. All of the men 70 
swam to shore. 73 


The rate for each pupil is computed by dividing the 
number of words read by the number of minutes allowed. 


To provide a safe guide, the average of several silent-read- - 
ing speed tests should be used, rather than the results of a 


single test. 

The speed-of-reading test should always be followed by 
comprehension questions on the material read. A list of 
questions about the reading material is put on the black- 
board, or duplicated by mimeograph or hectograph. Avoid 
“Yes” and “No” questions. Phrase the questions differ- 
ently from the textbook, so that comprehension rather than 
mere word memory will be tested. When the children 


have finished the reading for the speed test, have them 


answer the comprehension questions. 


In primary grades children often have difficulty in spell- 


ing the words required to answer questions. The teacher 


may write a list of words on the board, some of which — 


answer the questions and some of which do not. The 
child looks through the list to find the answers and copies 


them. The words may be numbered, the child using the — 


number only as his answer. 


Multiple-choice tests similar to those in standard tests _ 
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may be prepared for measuring comprehension also. It is 
important to test comprehension after each speed test. 
Otherwise children will read superficially and speed will 
grow at the expense of comprehension. 


OTHER FACTORS OF SILENT-READING ABILITY 


Factors other than speed and comprehension are involved 
in silent reading, but they are more difficult to observe than 
those causing difficulty in oral reading. However, some 
factors, such as head movements and lip movements, are 
fairly easy to observe. 

Lip movements may be constant or only occasional. 
While children are reading silently, the teacher may sug- 
gest avoiding moving the lips. Soon certain children will 
resume lip movements. This fact should be recorded on 
the sheet for individual differences. Lip movements tend 
to slacken silent reading to the rate of oral reading. After 

the second grade, silent reading normally should be faster 
than oral reading. 

Eye movements are studied individually, since the teacher 
must be close to the child who is being observed. The 
book being read should be held high enough so that the 
reader’s eyes may be easily observed by the teacher, using 
the procedure suggested for the oral-reading test. Com- 
parison of eye movements in silent and oral reading enables 

one to determine whether habits in the two types of read- 
ing are the same. Slow learners may be attentive and 
accurate in oral reading but inattentive and careless in 
silent reading. 

Head movements, turning the head from side to side 
as the eyes move across the page, also reduce reading rate. 
This habit can be detected by asking youngsters to read 
without head movements, then noting those who resume 
such movements. 

Other important factors in silent reading are attention, 
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general security, and persistence. A child may need urg- 
ing to attend to his reading. On the other hand, he may 
consciously look away from the book at short intervals 
while studying. 

The data yielded by careful observations such as those 
outlined above should raise numerous questions like the 
following: Does the learner have a slower silent rate than 
oral, or are they approximately the same? Has his high 
silent-reading rate developed at the expense of mastery of 
the materialP Do reading rates and eye-movement traits 
indicate similar phrase-perception habits?. Is comprehen- 
sion in silent reading superior or inferior to that in oral 
reading? 


WORD ABILITIES 


Three types of word abilities are essential to reading 
success in primary and intermediate grades: word meaning, 
word recognition, and word analysis. Word meaning and 
word recognition refer to immediate use of words in 
specific selections. Word analysis constitutes a “trans-~ 
ferred skill,” not applicable to particular material, but used 
when need arises. 

A child’s understanding of the meaning of words may be 
misjudged because of his inability to read words; therefore 
word-meaning tests should be given orally. The hearing 
vocabulary test in the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity 
Test measures meaning through picture responses, thus 
eliminating both the word-recognition and the reading- 
difficulty factors. In informal testing the examiner may 
discover whether particular words in a given selection are 
known to the children by asking them to tell what other 
words they think of, or what pictures come to their minds 
when they hear each word. Absence of responses means 
that the words must be enriched if they are to have mean- 
ing when they are read. 
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To read phrases without hesitation requires quick recog- 
nition of words. Consequently a child’s ability to recog- 
nize words flashed in a quick-exposure device should be 
determined. The cardboard device known as the “tachis- 
toscope,” described in Chapter 8, may be used for quick 
exposure of words. For this purpose select ten words that 
have been taught recently. If the child cannot recognize 
the word in a quick flash, he will be unable to read it ina 
book without an extra eye movement. 

If no tachistoscope is available, the words may be typed 
in a column with about four spaces between successive 
words. The teacher exposes a word quickly, by using a 
card to uncover and cover in a single motion. The mo- 
tion cannot be made too rapidly, since the word should not 
be exposed for more than a tenth of a second. 

Word analysis is often neglected in reading. A child 
must have ability to get new words independently, 
although his method may not necessarily involve sounding. 
The teacher’s manual for most series of readers will indicate 
word-analysis skills which should have been mastered at 
different stages of learning. For testing skill in analysis, 
prepare a list of ten words new to the child, but related to 
his word-analysis background. If the child has adequate 
training in consonants, blends, and phonograms, the list 
might include such words as hook, lake, wall, sound, hear, 
few, tight, grind, fold, and shop, which can be mastered 
even without previous experience with them. In the upper 
grades use should be made of new words containing com- 
mon prefixes, suffixes, and root words. The lists on pages 
202 and 203 in Chapter 9 indicate the more common pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and roots. 

Since there are many non-phonetic word elements, only 
phonetic words should be included in this test. Difficulties 
in accent and choice of phonic sounds are avoided by utiliz- 
ing words already in the child’s speaking vocabulary. On 
this test a failure is recorded for each incorrect pronuncia- 
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tion and for each response requiring more than ten seconds, 
since slow skills are inadequate. 

If the child is to use the dictionary, his speed in finding 
words should be checked. Tests should measure ability to 
use the dictionary for determining pronunciations and for 
selecting meanings to suit contexts. Prepare a list of ten 
words to be looked up in the dictionary. For each word, 
the child writes the number of the dictionary page or the 
guide word. Record the time required to find the ten 
words. A sample list for this test taken from sixth-grade 
books follows: placid, graven, robust, wince, hideous, nega- 
tive, terminate, foliage, pursuit, technique. In preparing a 
word list for the dictionary test, avoid words beginning 
with common prefixes, such as in, re, con. These are diff- 
cult to find in the long list of words containing such pre- 
fixes. They demand the advanced skill of using the third 
or fourth letter in the word. Such words may be used, 
however, for later tests. 

The record sheet for word skills should include the 
number of correct responses on the various tests and ob- 
servations in regard to the use of the various skills. 


WORD SKILLS IN SILENT READING 


An important reading skill is ability to get the meaning of 
a word from the context. This skill may be measured by 
selecting difficult words from the material being studied 
and with these devising a definition-matching test. The | 
words are arranged in columns, in groups of seven or eight, — 
with nine or ten definitions in another column. Definitions 
should fit the meaning in the specific context, and they also 
should contain words understood by the child. Short 
words and definitions should be put in parallel columns. 
A typical arrangement of an informal definition-matching 
test is given at the top of the following page. 


- 
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a. remove 1. grow larger 
b. employ 2. opinion 
c. estimate 3. take away 
d. weary 4. a high place 
e. assemble 5. come together 
f. elevation 6. come back 
g. increase 7. to make use of 
b. transfer 8. tired 
9. to hurt 
10. to put in another place 


The words and definitions are written on the blackboard, 
with letters beside the words and numbers beside the defi- 
nitions. The child copies the letters and places beside 
them the numbers of the corresponding definitions. His 
paper for the above test would take this form: 


a. — 3 
b.—7 
c.—2 
d.—8 


- When the pupil has finished the test, his paper is cor- 
rected and the score recorded. ‘Then he re-reads the chap- 
ter, determining the correct definitions by observing use 
of the word in the sentence. If he is able to use the 
context to define words, his test score should improve 
markedly. 


STUDY SKILLS 


Three types of study skills should be tested; namely, 
thorough detailed reading, speeded reading, and associa- 
tional reading. ‘These are described at length in Chapter 
10. A variety of tests may be designed for each skill. 
Suggestions for building informal tests are given below. 

Thorough detailed reading may be measured by a stand- 
ard test which includes such skills as selecting the best sum- 
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mary sentence, selecting the central thought, organization 
of ideas, understanding significant details, or reading to 
follow directions. These abilities require careful study and 
fairly thorough reading. 

The simplest informal test for thorough reading is a test 
for selection of main ideas. The child reads a passage of 
about four paragraphs, from a biography, history, or en- 
cyclopedia. The teacher lists major and minor topics in 
each paragraph on the blackboard, but not necessarily in 
the correct order. The child is asked to mark the more 
important topics with two checks and the minor topics 
with one. ‘The topics should be worded in short, terse 
phrases or sentences, such as those composing newspaper 
headlines and sub-headlines. 

A most important speeded-reading skill is ability to locate 
desired information. At the lower levels, such tests should 
require location of proper names or dates, since the con- 
spicuousness of the capitalizations or the figures make these 
easy to find. Prepare six questions requiring location of 
information in a chapter in a history, biography, or science 
book. Sample questions are: (1) What was the first year 
in which more than a million automobiles were sold? 
(2) Which individual company has produced the most auto- 
mobiles? Record the total time needed to find the an- 
swers, or the number of answers located in a specified 
time. The child’s success in locating the material may be 
ascertained by having him write his answer, indicating the 
first three words of the paragraph containing the answer, 
or by designating the page number and paragraph. 

A more difficult test consists of asking the child to locate 
facts or ideas through questions containing phrases that 
will be found in the answer in the book; the phrases are 
the cues to the answers. Such questions as the following 
may be used: (1) What is the method of selecting furs? 
(The paragraph in the book containing the answer begins, 
“The method of selection of furs . . .”) (2) When is. 
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the best time of year for trapping these animals? (The 
paragraph containing the answer has a sentence which be- 
gins, “The best time of the year for trapping these ani- 
ialsi.:*.’’) 

Associational reading is concerned with uses, applica- 
tions, comparisons, criticisms, and other ideas brought to 
the reading by the child. Such reading is in contrast to 
the thorough type in which the child merely attempts to 
understand the given material rather than to add his own 
thoughts and interpretations. 

Many types of associational skills may be measured in- 
formally. Ask the children to list all the topics for special 
study which they can think of while reading an informa- 
tional selection. An example of this assignment might be, 
“While you read this story about the uses of insects, list 
all the topics you can think of which would be interesting 
for further study.” Another might be, “As you read this 
story about fine craftsmanship in making pianos, think of 
as many other fields as you canswhere fine craftsmanship 
is appreciated, and write them down.” Other associational 
assigninents might call for suggestions for improving a 
selection, for noting points of comparison between two 
selections, etc. On any of these associational tests, a record 
should be kept of the number of acceptable associations. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN RECALL 


Even though a child reads and understands a selection 
well enough to answer detailed questions, he often will be 
unable to tell the significant points without the aid of ques- 
tions. Since many types of recitation and reports based 
on reading require unaided recall, either orally or in writ- 
ing, it is important to study individual differences in these 
abilities. A child may differ in ability in oral and in 
written recall, so that both should be tested. 

For testing oral recall have the child read silently a short 
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selection of approximately one hundred words. Ask him 
to tell all that he can remember of what he has read. On 
a previously prepared list of ideas or events in the selection, 
check each idea the child recalls. Note the completeness 
of recall, as well as the accuracy and organization. Also 
note whether his response comes easily or whether it is 
labored and uncertain. 

Written recall may be measured in a similar fashion, 
except that a group test may be used. After the children 
have read the selection, they are asked to write as much 
of it as they can remember. Their recall is checked against 
a list of ideas in the selection. This may be done by under- 
lining each of the ideas on each pupil’s paper and counting 
the number of ideas. Completeness, accuracy, and or- 
ganization are noted as before. Observe whether speed 
of handwriting or spelling difficulties appear to impede the 
recall. “These two factors may be tested separately. 
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Primary GRraDEs: 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES: 


Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests. World 
Book Company. / 

lowa Silent Reading Tests: Elementary Test. World Book Company. 

Metropolitan Reading Tests. World Book Company. 


INTELLIGENCE AND Capaciry TEsTs: 


Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. World Book Company. 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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CHAPTER 3 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND — 
THEIR BEARING UPON INSTRUCTION 


their reading abilities even though they have re- 
ceived a similar amount and type of reading instruc- 
tion. These differences in development are due to 
variations in intelligence, in sensory capacities and physical 
condition, in background of language development, and in 
confusions and faulty habits in the learning process, | 
One of the chief outcomes of the use of standard tests 
has been the discovery of the wide range of pupil ability — 
the extent of individual differences — in the same grade in 
any school subject. Any standard test survey of reading 
achievement will show the highest pupil in a given grade 
to be several years above the lowest pupil of that grade. 
The range of abilities increases in each higher grade. Fur- 
thermore, a whole grade in a school sometimes is excep- 
tionally strong or weak, scoring much above or below the 
national average on a standard test. 


(tise in the same grade will differ greatly in 


THE WIDE RANGE OF READING ABILITY 


Table 1 on pages 40, 41, and 42 displays some of the dif- — 
ferences among grades in reading and also shows the typical 
range in reading ability which a teacher may expect in 
any grade. Each item in the tables for the various grades _ 
represents one classroom, varying in enrollment from 19 to — 
45 pupils. 

Study the table for the second grade as an example. 
The average reading achievement in the poorest second © 
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grade (first line of table) was at the level of the sixth month 
of the first grade (1.6), whereas the best grade (line 22 of 
table) had a median grade score corresponding to the fourth 
month of the third grade (3.4). ‘There is a range of nearly 
two grades in the median or average pupils. It is evident 
that the materials as well as the methods for reading in- 
struction should be markedly different for these two grades, 
even though they are both labeled “grade two.” Note also 
these additional facts: In the poorest second grade the low- 
est pupil is unable to read at all (1.0 is beginning of first- 
grade score), while the highest pupil is not quite up to 
average for the grade (2.4). But in the best second grade 
the lowest pupil with a score of 2.0 is just a few months 
below average for the grade and the highest pupil with a 
score of 5.9 is doing very nearly sixth-grade work. ‘The 
range of ability in the poorest second grade is 1.4 years; 
the range in the best second grade 1s 3.9 years. 

It must not be inferred that the magnitude of the in- 
structional problem is always in proportion to the range of 
reading ability. A difference of six months in reading 
ability at the first-grade level represents a much greater 
teacher problem than a difference of two years at a sixth- 
grade level. “There will need to be more stages of adjust- 
ment of work in the poorest second grade than in the best 
second grade, even though the range of abilities is much 
narrower in the former. 

Similar differences in ability are seen among the 26 third- 
grade classrooms included in the table. The poorest third 
grade averages more than one full year below standard, 
while the best third grade is more than a year above stand- 
ard. The column of lowest pupils in each of these third 
grades shows that one may expect to find many pupils in 
third grade reading on a low first-grade level. “The column 
of highest pupils shows that one may normally expect to 
find pupils in any third grade reading on a fifth-, sixth-, 
seventh-, or even eighth-grade level. The average grade 
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range is from low second-grade to middle fifth-grade abil- 
ity. The teacher of the typical third grade must, there- 
fore, provide for a wide range of individual abilities; the 
differences between pupils are marked. 


TABLE 1 


RANGE OF READING ABILITY IN VARIOUS CLASSROOMS 


Measured by the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test 
(February, 1937) 


Grave II 


CLAssRooM READING GRADE 


Grave II 
CLASSROOM READING GRADE 


Number of | Lowest Average Highest | Number of} Lowest Average Highest 
Classroom Pupil Pupil Pupil Classroom Pupil Pupil Pupil 
1 1.0 1.6 2.4 1 1.4 23 3.6 
2 1.0 1.8 2.9 2 1.4 25 4.9 
3 1.0 1.9 3.9 3 1.8 3.0 4.7 
4 1.0 2.0 3.6 4 Dee, 3.0 4.9 
5 1.0 2.0 Del 5 Ded, yall 5.1 
6 ie 2.0 2.9 6 1.9 oy? sez 
7 il? 2.0 3.6 7 IEA 3.2 4.4 
8 2 Del 3.8 8 1.8 oh) 8.7 
9 de? 2.4 5.8 9 1.4 3.3 5:6 
10 1.8 2.4 4.0 10 1.8 3.4 5.4 
its 1.0 MoS, 5.0 ii) Balk 3.4 a5) 
12 1.6 DS) 4.5 12 Heit 3.4 5.0. 
13 1.6 2.6 Oe, 13 1.9 3.5 6.0 
14 1.4 2.6 3.8 14 1.8 ys) 8.7 
15 1.6 2.6 Shh 15 1.6 3:5 18) 
16 1.4 2.6 4.5 16 Hel 3.6 55 
17 1.6 2.6 we 17 Bal S57 5.4 
18 1.4 Dt 3.8 18 2.6 3.8 6.2 
19 1.4 Des 3.8 19 pil 3.9 Sail 
20 1.0 2.8 Bo) 20 2.0 3.9 $3 
21 1.4 2.9 4.7 21 DS 3.9 5.4 
22 2.0 3.4 5.9 22 P25) 4.0 7.0 
23 De 4.2 6.3 
24 2.9 4.4 6.2 
25 Delf 4.4 6.5 
26 Sh5) 4.8 8.7 
Mevlian 1.4 WAS 3.8 Median Peed 3D 5.4 
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GrabE IV GRADE V 
Ctassroom READING GRADE CLASSROOM READING GRADE 
Number of | Lowest Average Highest } Number of} Lowest Average Highest 
Classroom Pupil Pupil Pupil Classroom Pupil Pupil Pupil 
il Bal 348) 4.7 1 20 ae 4.5 6.5 
2 Beg 3.6 Sil 2 2.4 4.6 7.0 
3 1.9 3.6 SES: 3 2.6 4.60 7.9 
+ 2X8) Sill 4.8 4 2.8 4.9 8.5 
& 1.2 3.8 6.7 5 Die, 5.0 10.0 
6 Ps} 3.8 47 6 3.6 S20) 8.0 
a 1.0 3.9 7.0 i 3.6 5.0 7.0 
8 1.4 3.9 6.4 8 3.0 Sil 7.9 
9 25 3.9 De, 9 Died, Sal 8.0 
10 Dal 3.9 5.9 10 De} Sy 8.5 
11 1.8 3.9 6.3 11 So) S83 8.5 
12 3.0 4.0 6.9 12 Dall Sys) 10.0 
13 2.5 4.0 7.5 13 3.4 5.4 8.0 
14 1.9 4.0 18 14 Shy 5.4 8.5 
AS 2.8 41 hed 15 Sell 5.4 8.7 
16 Su) 4.2 6.8 16 Syl 5.4 7.9 
17 1.6 4.3 7.0 17 1.9 5.4 8.5 
18 2.9 4.3 8.0 18 3.6 SBS) 9.0 
19 Sal 4.4 6.4 19 2.8 5S) 8.3 
20 1.9 4.5 6.3 20 4.4 bys) 8.0 
21 2.8 4.5 5.8 21 3.6 on 10.53 
22 Sail 4.5 6.4 22 2.4 Dull 9.1 
23 Dei 4.7 7.9 23 2.9 Sif 10.0 
24 2.3 4.7 6.4 24 3.8 5.8 9.0 
25 2.8 4.7 7.9 PS) Saya! 5.8 8.9 
26 2.4 4.8 6.7 26 Sy 5.9 8.7 
Ai 3.6 4.8 ties Di 3.6 6.6 1055 
28 3.2 4.8 6.0 28 3.6 OY iO) 
29 3.0 4.8 9.5 29 3.3 6.3 9.5 
30 2.5 4.8 7.9 30 Al 6.3 9.0 
31 DiS 4.9 8.9 el 3.4 6.3 8.5 
32 3.4 4.9 6.4 32 4.2 6.4 10.0 
38 Po} 4.9 6.5 33 4.9 6.4 10h 
34 3.8 4.9 9.0 34 3.9 6.5 10.0 
35 2, 5.0 9.0 35 4.4 6.9 10.0 
36 DA) 52, 8.3 36 3.9 6.9 10.0 
37 3.6 5.5 8.5 37 4.2 6.9 9.0 
38 Def Sy) 8.7 38 4.2 6.9 10.0 
39 5.0 7.3 10.0 
40 5.0 15 10.0 
Median DES 4.5 6.7 Median 3.4 BS) 9.0 
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TABLE 1 (Cont'd). 


CiLassrooM READING GRADE 


GrabE VI 


Number of | Lowest Average Highest | Number of Lowest 
Classroom Pupil Pupil Pupil Classroom Pupil 
il 25 4.9 8.3 21 4.5 
D, 3.6 Del 6.7 22 3.6 
3 1.4 O20 7.9 23 5:3 
4 3.4 5.4 10> 24 4.9 
5 3.0 5.5 8.5 25 4.5 
6 2.3 D5) Us 26 4.2 
7 3.8 5.8 9.0 27 5.4 
8 4.0 5.8 8.3 28 4.6 
9 3.5 5.8 9.0 29 5.1 
10 4.5 5.8 7.9 30 4.0 
11 4.3 6.0 8.5 31 4.8 
12 3.2 6.0 9.0 32 Sil 
13 4.6 6.0 Seo) 33 Se 
14 3.9 6.2 LOK 34 2 
15 4.8 6.2 8.5 35 4.9 
16 4.5 6.2 8.0 36 5,3 
17 Hf 6.4 9.0 37 5.8 
18 Se 6.4 LO 38 6.7 
19 4.3 6.4 10 + 
2 ae 6.7 | 10° | Median | 4.5 


Average 
Pupil 


6.9 
6.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
id 
7.5 
teil 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
8.0 
8.3 
8.5 
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Highest 
Pupil 


10+ 


8.7 
10a 
kaya 
TOs 
10% 

8.9 
10 
10 * 
10+ 
105 
10 + 
105 
Kies 
10.0 
Alf) +5 
10+ 
10+ 
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Examination of the tables for grades four, five, and six — 
shows that they too present wide ranges of reading ability. 
In each of these grades the average pupil of the poorest — 
classroom is a full grade below standard; and the best class-_ 
room is, for fourth grade, a full grade above standard and 


for grades five and six is two full grades above standard. — 
In each of these intermediate grades one finds several pupils 


—. 


reading on a second-grade level and a great many on a low 
third-grade level. Also, in each of them the best pupil is — 
reading four or five years in advance of his grade. ‘ 
Table 1 is presented here to call attention to the fact that. = 
without exception every study of pupils’ reading ability 
shows a wide range of reading achievement. ‘The fact that i 
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a child is sitting in a room labeled grade two, grade four, 
or grade six is no indication that he needs reading material 
of the level commonly assigned to that particular grade. 


DIFFERENCES IN READING CAPACITY AND 
READING ACHIEVEMENT 


It is common to assume that when a child’s achievement 
in a subject is low, the reason for failure is to be found in 
the child’s lack of mental capacity or general intelligence. 
High achievement is attributed either to excellent teaching 
or to high intelligence, depending upon the modesty of the 
teacher or the supervisor. Let us consider what the real 
situation is in reading. What is the relation between chil- 
dren’s capacity, or potential ability, to read and their ac- 
complishment in the actual reading process? Data bearing 
upon this will be given in several forms. ‘ 

In Table 2 (page 44), the criterion for reading capacity is 
taken to be the child’s ability to understand spoken lan- 
guage, or his hearing comprehension as measured by the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. The assumption 
is that if a child can understand spoken language up to, say, 
a fifth-grade level, then he should be able to read to that 
level, provided his eyes are good and the teaching methods 
have been adequate. In Table 2 it will be seen that in 
general those children who score high in hearing compre- 
hension — that is, have good understanding of spoken lan- 
guage — are usually reading at grade or above, while those 
who score low in hearing comprehension are below grade 
in reading ability. 

Table 2 shows that many children do not have reading 
achievement equal to their capacity, as judged by their un- 
derstanding of spoken language. Several are well below the 
achievement that would be expected from their capacity or 
hearing-comprehension scores, and the grade as a whole is 
not reading as well as the hearing-comprehension test in- 
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dicates is possible. ‘The records show that more time and 
attention should be paid to reading instruction. 

As examples of individual cases, first notice children 
numbered 3, 4, and 5. William, Richard, and Ernest are 


TABLE 2 


Scores OF A TypricaL GRoupP OF THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN ON THE 
DURRELL-SULLIVAN READING CAPACITY AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


4 CAaCS: ACHIEVEMENT : “Durrenenes 
UPIL ee BETWEEN HEARING 
Cost Renee ee Coupee nENstoN 

1Alicn Sei a Anse 5.6 5m) — A 

Piso Mar yin ecm |e 4.9 4.1 = je 

Sy Walley 95 5 Se 4.7 325 —12 

Alen Warelighgals, 5 6. = < 4.7 SP) — 1.5 

CPN timskecye ey | Soe 8 4.4 3.2 — 1.2 

oped akallsae ha oe een 4.3 5.0 + 7 

i, Wiley Begg ee 4.3 41 = 2 
SeeRichand igs ane aenee 4.1 4.1 0 

Om Viadeline ss anes 4.0 S15) - 35 
JORCharles aan 3.9 3.0 —- 9 
Gl, eae ga 6k 3.9 Soil — 2 

if 2EEZ ella SOA ee ae ee Sul Sail 0 
13 Me RObeEtES me ueya eae Sell 1.6 —21 
14 sila oa estes Sal 3.0 -— 7 
Sig) Red dyiglleee ten estame ae 3.6 3.9 + 3 
16,9] cans eae oe 3.6 4.6 + 1.0 ; 
IieelViacelinesE sane 3.6 2.0 — 1.6 
(RoR IOS ater se Ne Ge op) 353 — 2 
LOTS Arthttret ee: vc ce $35) 4.6 +11 
ZO ies Lav lerbearpe tela ae sane 3.4 3.4 0 
2Ave Wiarjoriemer 92) 5 oe Crd 3.0 2 
jie. Wiehe. (5g Ge 32 4.5 + 1.3 
PS ROR 5 ye 4h no 3.0 3.4 + A4 
Dare harleseee \emet Ae Sal 3.2 + .2 
Zo Glad Seeman one 2.6 2.0 = {0 
AQ, UMEDA, Ge 2.6 3E5 + 9 
PHS AMOI een ale on bs 2.6 2.4 — 2 
Phe), ABU G 9 5 ao 2.6 2.6 Av) 
29 Sibley: Gee een 2.6 3A + 5 
SO Gar'll 2; tel eee 2.4 1.4 — 1.0 
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in achievement about average for the grade. But they are 
not doing as well as they should; their hearing-comprehen- 
sion grade ratings indicate that they have capacity to read 
one year in advance of the average achievement for the 
grade. Notice also children numbered 13, 17, and 30; 
Robert, Madeline B., and Carl could be described as having 
special disability in reading. Each one is reading more 
than one year below grade and more than a year below his 
indicated capacity as well. While these standard test re- 
sults do not reveal the specific nature of instructional needs, 
it is a fair guess that William, Richard, and Ernest (Nos. 3, 
4, and 5) would improve their reading rapidly by a pro- 
gram of extensive, well-motivated reading. The other 
three pupils (Nos. 13, 17, and 30) will need carefully 
graded practice in the mechanics of reading. 

Several pupils represented in Table 2 are reading better 
than their hearing-comprehension scores would indicate. 
Jean, Arthur, and Mary C., pupils numbered 16, 19, and 22, 
have reading-achievement scores a full year above their 
capacity scores on the hearing-comprehension test. ‘This 
is probably due to the fact that they spend more than an 
average amount of time in reading or have had more effec- 
tive reading instruction than average; or, on the other hand, 
their opportunity for hearing spoken language may be 
limited so that they do poorly on a test of understanding 
spoken language. Further study of these cases is indicated. 

The testing of more than 6000 children with the Durrell- 
Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests shows 
that one may expect about 15 per cent of the pupils to be 
reading a year or more in advance of their hearing-compre- 
hension scores, and an equal number to be reading a -year 
or more below their hearing-comprehension scores. ‘This 
does not mean that a child who is reading a year below his 
hearing comprehension should be regarded as normal and 
given no further consideration. Experience with these 
children shows that through an intensive instructional pro- 
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gram they may be rapidly brought up to a reading level at ~ 


least as high as their hearing-comprehension level. 

Table 3 (page 47) shows a comparison between Stanford- 
Binet mental ages and Stanford Achievement reading ages 
of a typical fifth-grade group.” Several children are read- 
ing a year or more below their mental age. If an age of 
eleven years is considered normal for fifth grade at the 
time of year this test was given, it will be seen that although 
pupils numbered 2, 6, 8, 9, and 12 are reading a year below 
mental age, they are nearly normal for grade in reading 
achievement and will not be considered to have a severe 
reading difficulty. Pupils numbered 23, 26, and 30 are 
reading at least a year below mental age and two years 
below grade. While all these children would profit by 
remedial-reading instruction, the latter three pupils would 
normally be the only ones chosen for such work. Four 
children are reading at least a year above the standard in- 
dicated by their mental ages. ‘These are Richard, Dolores, 
Davis, and Lucy, children numbered 15, 18, 20, and 21. 


In a study of 1130 pupils it was found that 28 per cent 


of them were reading a year or more in advance of their 
mental ages, while 15 per cent were reading a year or more 
below their respective mental ages. It is apparent that 


neither the Stanford-Binet mental age nor the hearing- . 


comprehension score necessarily sets a limit to the child’s 
reading achievement. 


DIFFERENCES IN WORD RECOGNITION IN FIRST GRADE 


The individual differences thus far discussed have been ; 


in connection with pupils in grade two and above. It is 


‘It should be noted that mental age is always used instead of the IQ 


as a basis for comparison with achievement-test scores. One cannot tell — 


from an IQ alone the age or grade level at which a child should be 
reading. 
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TABLE 3 


READING CAPACITY COMPARED TO READING ACHIEVEMENT IN A TYPICAL 
FirtH GRADE AS SHOWN BY STANFORD-BINET MENTAL AGES AND STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT READING AGES 


Dienence 
Purit eee Oe Re oe MeNtar, AGE. AND 
EADING AGE IN 
YEARS AND MONTHS 
HepAlired yl, 15-0 14-8 — 0-4 
PMEGeOrges 3) 8". 05%, 13-6 11-1 — 2-5 
3, URS See 13-1 13-4 + 0-3 
Meee Beatrice . ..... 12-7 12-10 + 0-3 
bemienneth .°, .° . 12-6 12-1 —055 
Gy Gertrude ... . . 12-4 11-3 — 1-1 
Wemomaine 4 x). 12-4 12-1 — 03, 
Ommridwin S05 -.w2 11-10 10-4 — 1-6 
Oemelia’ . Se 11-7 10-5 — 12 
10m Dorothea. 3 4 2 11-7 11-10 + 0-3 
MA dINAay . sy s0 a. 11-7 11-5 — 0-2 
eeATOnIO,. <<<) s 11-5 10-5 — 1-0 
ieeGeorse Bo -=,. 5 at 11-5 12-3 + 0-10 
daeeloseph... 5 11-3 11-0 10-3 
PomeRicharde: . ... |. 11-3 12-3 + 1-0 
lGwm@arlotta 5 68. 11-3 10-11 — 0-4 
ieee lizabeth . . « « 11-3 11-0 — 0-3 
Home Dolores:< i #2) -s 11-1 12-1 + 1-0 
HOME AVIO % wu. 11-0 10-11 — 0-1 
POMS VIS:. | aa, tat| 10-11 12-1 + 1-2 
il, LSC e. Eee 10-11 12-7 + 1-8 
CoeyOHM . su. : 10-9 11-7 + 0-10 
Dommcharles . 3% s . 10-9 9-4 — 1-5 
pam bertr sj - i. 10-9 11-0 + 0-3 
Domeheresas*.s  s8 85). 10-4 10-0 — 04 
mecOu David . . . . . 10-3 8-3 — 2-0 
Hi, Toles sae 5 Me 9-7 9-8 + 0-1 
ei, (gS ne 9-9 10-1 + 0-4 
WomeWorothy, ..% . . 9-7 9-4 — 0-3 
BOwedenry) .... 5%: 3 9-4 8-3 — 1-1 
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well to examine how early differences in reading ability 
begin to appear. On the first day of school children begin 
to show differences in their ability to learn to read.. Some 
children will come to school having learned to recognize 
a number of words. Occasionally a child may be able to 
read first-grade or even second-grade books with fluency, 
understanding, and enjoyment. Other children will dis- 
play a low degree of interest in learning to read and will 
be unable to retain the new words taught. 

Reading ability in the early first grade is probably best 
measured by the number of words the child can recognize. 
Table 4 shows the number of words a class of 36 children 
in one first grade were able to recognize after 60 words had 
been taught in the basal reading lessons. The range of 
ability is great. It will be noticed that some children made 
practically no progress and others learned only one half 
the words taught. Such pupils will be confused by the 
presentation of other new words when the old ones have 
not been mastered. 


TABLE 4 


Scores ON WoRD-RECOGNITION TEST AFTER TEACHING 
Srxty Worps IN GRADE ONE 


NUMBER OF NuMBER OF CHILDREN 
Worps CorRECT Makinc THIS SCORE 


56-60 
SUES 
46-50 
41-45 
36-40 
S135 
26-30 
2I=25 
16-20 
11=15 
6-10 
0-5 


Steerer 1S en'os roan Gann 
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DIFFERENCES IN READING INTEREST 


One of the first observations for the teacher to make is 
of the interest and attitude of her pupils in reading. After 
watching the pupils in the reading class and noticing the 
amount of voluntary reading being done, it is well to rate 
each child on the scale of attitude and interest in reading. 
While such ratings are quite subjective and depend upon 
the amount of interest which the individual teacher expects 
her pupils to show, it is important that some rating be made 
in order that attention may be focused on the ride range 
of interest and on those pupils who especially need a pro- 
gram of motivation in reading. ‘Table 5 shows a summary 
of such ratings for two grades; eleven pupils in grade one 
are rated below average, while nine pupils are listed by the 
fifth-grade teacher as showing a lack of interest. 


TABLE 95 


RATINGS OF ATTITUDE AND INTEREST IN READING 


1 2 3 4 5 
No. oF DISLIKE BELOW ABOVE DELIGHT 
PUuPILs READING | AVERAGE AVERAGE | AVERAGE | IN READING 
Gradehes -. 30 3 8 12 4 3 
Grade V-B . 24 2 a 9 3 3 


DIFFERENCES IN ORAL-READING ABILITIES 


The child’s ability in oral reading is particularly impor- 
tant in the primary grades as a basis for grouping for read- 
ing instruction. ‘Tests of oral reading are also very useful 
for those pupils in grades four, five, and six who are reading 
on a third-grade level or below. 
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TABLE 6 


DIFFERENCES IN ORAL READING AS SHOWN BY INFORMAL TESTS IN 
GRADE II anp GrapE IV-B 


No. oF | PRE- Low HicH Low HicH Low | ABOvE 
Grave II |} Puprts | Primer | PRIMER I I Il Il Il Til 
36 2 4 5 4 8 6 4 3 
GRADE No. or | Low HicH Low HicH Low HicH | ABOVE 
IV-B PuPIts II II lil Til IV IV IV 
37 2 6 6 8 5 6 4 


Table 6 shows the levels of oral reading found in a 
second grade and in a fourth grade. The ratings were 
obtained by testing each child in books of different diffi- 
culty levels in a basal reading series. Of the 36 pupils 
in the second grade, six are reading on a primer or a pre- 
primer level. Ordinarily these pupils would be grouped 
for instructional purposes so that extra practice in the word 
skills could be given to the especially slow pupils. Also 
there are five pupils reading on a low-first-grade level, and 
they too might form an instructional group. The four 
pupils reading on a high-first-grade level would make an- 
other group; the eight pupils at the low-second-grade level 
would make another; and the six pupils at the high-second- 
grade level would make still another. The seven pupils 


reading on the third-grade level or higher might form a 


group for a special project or for the encouragement 
of intensive individual reading on special topics which 
might be of interest to the class. Similar groupings for 
instruction could be made for the fourth-grade pupils 
so that their needs and difficulties in the mechanics of oral 
reading would be met. 
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The two fourth-grade pupils who are at a low-second- 
grade level in oral reading present a special problem to the 
teacher. An effective adjustment of instruction to their 
ability would require extra preparation on the part of the 
teacher. For a class of 37 pupils it is doubtful whether a 
daily extra preparation is justifiable for only two pupils 
who are below grade standard. A usual way out of this 
difficulty is to have the children join a suitable oral-reading 
group in another classroom or to group a few children 
from several grades who are at approximately the same 
level of ability. The teachers from whose rooms these 
pupils come take turns each month in planning the lessons 
to suit the children’s needs. Considerable teacher effort 


TABLE 7 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STANDARD SILENT-READING-TEST SCORES AND 
OrAL-READING LEVEL 


STANDARD TEST STANDARD TEST , 
Grape II-B] = pZENT. Reaperene | \chanis Git Haas Oake ReapeRe 
GRADE LEVEL Guia RADE 
James. . 3.4 High 2 Curtis. Iss) 1.2 
Greta:. -. 3.2 Low 2 Robert . Bs) 1.9 
Malcolm . 2.8) High 1 Elaine . 3.3 24 
Robert . 2.4 Low 1 Annette . 3.3 3.0 
Dorothy . 2.4 Low 1 Raymond 3.0 DiS 
Joan. . 2.1 High Primer} Doris. . 32 1.8 
Anne. . 2.0 High Primer | Eleanor . 3.3 ae 
Martha . 23 High Primer | Richard . 3.1 Maik 
Alfred. . 2.0 Pre-Primer | Barbara . 3.2 PAA 
AGING. 2.0 Low Primer | John. . 2.6 1.4. 
Wace. Y. 1.9 Low Primer | Charles . 2.8 Det 
Jobni. . 1.9 Av. Primer | George . 2.9 1.8 
Clifford . 1.8 Av. Primer | Peggy . 2.8 24 
Maurice . 1.8 Low Primer | Lewis. 2.9 Deo 
Richard . 1.8 Low Primer | Glenna . 3.1 2.3 
Raymond 1.8 Pre-Primer | Dorothea Sal 2.9 
Kathleen lee Pre-Primer | Louise . 2.6 PAS 
Alfred. 3.3 2.8 
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may be saved by forming groups of children from different 
classrooms who have similar needs. 

One must not take the scores on a standard silent-reading 
test as a basis for grouping children for oral-reading in- 
struction in the primary grades. ‘Table 7 indicates this for 
two grades. For grade two it shows the reading-grade 
scores on a reliable standard test of silent reading compared 
with the teacher’s estimate of the proper level of material for 
oral reading as determined by actual tryout in basal readers 
as suggested above. For grade three the table compares 
the standard silent-reading test results with the results ob- 
tained on Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. 
While in many cases the grade levels for both oral and 
silent reading are almost the same, in others the difference 
amounts to more than one full grade. It is always well to 
check the silent-reading-test results by actual trial in books. 
If the silent-reading test shows that the child’s level is 3.6, 
and an actual trial in the third-grade book results in the 
child’s making one error in every five words, there can be 
little doubt that that book is much too difficult for effective 
learning. The informal oral-reading test 1s usually the 
most practical basis for determining the difficulty level of 
reading books suitable for instruction in the primary grades. 


SPECIFIC DIFFICULTIES AND FAULTY HABITS 


A most important outcome of informal but careful ob- 
servations of pupils at their reading is a knowledge of the 
specific faulty habits which are to be corrected through 
suitable lesson plans. As an indication of the nature and 
frequency of different types of faulty habits to be expected 
in oral reading, Table 8 below shows the percentage of 
pupus in grades three and four to make some of the more 
common errors in oral reading. It is this sort of informa- 
tion which guides the instructional program in the mechan- _ 
ics of reading. Such a chart of the various kinds of faulty 
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habits and difficulties immediately directs the attention of 
the teacher to possible means of overcoming them. ‘This 
sort of information, obtained through a check list of diff- 
culties observed during oral reading, is not obtained from 
any standard test in use at present. 


TABLE 8 


PER CENT OF ERRORS IN ORAL READING 


(Studies by Duffy ? and Burns ?) 


7 143 
THIRD-GRADE FourtH-GRADE 
PupiLs PupPits 
Phrase Reading 
Word-by-word reading ...... 25 8 
imadequate!phrasing’. 3 3. J 0. : 27 33 
HMIGOMEeCEPUTASING ©.) vou us) en <i wens 34 7 
Voice, Enunciation, Expression 
Strained, high-pitched voice . . . . 24 18 
Ionotonous LONG mane a saarent yf 30 Da 
Volume too loud or too soft . Ce ene 24 10 
Poor enunciation inallreading . . . zy 16 
Poor enunciation of difficult words . . 38 16 
Ignores punctuation . . Be eae 49 7 
Habitual repetition of words yc e nee 29 oo 
Insertion and omission of words . . . 44 22 
Marked insecurity evident . . .. . 20 15 
Word Skills in Oral Reading 
Inadequate word-mastery skill. . . . 32 14 
ibirorsiom easier words . . . . . « 38 46 
Guesses at unknown words. . . . . 41 5 
Ignores word errors . . : 47 30 
Poor enunciation of prompted words . : 16 13 


2 Duffy, Gertrude B. A Diagnostic Study of Reading Difficulties in 
Third Grade. Ed.M. Thesis, Boston University; 1934. Published in 
part in Education, Vol. 56 (September, 1935), pages 37-40. 

* Burns, Barbara. Diagnostic Studies of Reading Difficulties in Fourth 
Grade. Unpublished Ed.M. Thesis, Boston University; 1938. 
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This table of difficulties in oral reading reveals many 
instructional needs. The fact that 25 per cent of the pupils 
in third grade read word-by-word shows an urgent need 
for assistance in phrase reading. Almost an equal propor- 
tion are reading in a strained, high-pitched voice, probably 
indicating tension or confusion that needs to be eliminated. 


It is evident, too, that attention needs to be paid to a proper . 


regard for periods and commas, as well as other phases of 
expression in oral reading. Many other instructional needs 
will be discovered by examining the table. 

The making of such charts or tables of faulty habits is 
one of the best ways of discovering difficulties common to 
the chrdren in a single grade or school, or of evaluating 
the weaknesses of the instructional program in reading. If 
teachers in the various grades prepare a common check list 


to be used in all the elementary grades, and agree upon a_ 
general basis for determining whether a child has faulty — 


habits, the application of such a check list will uncover 
pupils’ difficulties and faulty habits which continue through- 
out the entire range of grades. If there are many difh- 
culties encountered with great frequency, it might be well 
to designate a particular grade level at which each faulty 
habit is to be eliminated. Such a division of labor will 
simplify the teaching and give the child greater security by 
focusing his attention on only a few items at a time. 


DIFFERENCES IN SILENT-READING RATE AND HABITS 


Speed and errors in silent reading are also discovered by _ 


informal tests and are especially helpful to teachers in the 
intermediate grades. Table 9 shows the average silent- 


reading rates of 24 pupils in grade 4 B, when tested on 


typical fourth-grade material. It will be noted that the 


speed of the highest pupil is almost three times as great as 


the speed of the lowest pupil. 


o 


Wide, differences in the speed of reading will be found FA 
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TABLE 9 


SILENT-READING RATES oF 24 Pupits IN GRADE IV—B 


Worps PER MINUTE 


80-99 | 100-119] 120-139] 140-159] 160-179] 180-199] 200-219] 220-239} 240-259 


Number of 
Pupils — 


in almost every reading group. Slow reading is often 
caused by poor word perception as well as difficulties in 
comprehending the meanings of words and concepts. Oc- 
casionally the habit is persistent even in easy material when 
no such difficulties appear. In such cases the use of speed 
exercises, described in Chapter 7, may help. 

Table 10, in which are shown faulty habits in silent read- 
ing for 143 pupils in the fourth grade, indicates what may 
be expected from observing silent reading. ‘The presence 


‘ 


TABLE 10 


Per Cent or 143 Purms mn Grape IV Saowine Certain Faulty HABits 
In SiteNT READING (Burns’s Study) 4 


PER CENT 
Faurtty HaBir SHOWING 
DIFFICULTY 
EEE eee 
Very low rate of silent reading . . . - - +--+ - - 8 
High rate at expense of mastery. . . - - + +--+ 6 
Lip movements— Constant... . . - +++: > 22 
Lip movements— Occasional. . - - - - - + + + 46 
Whispering — Constant. . . . - - + + + ee; 10 
Whispering — Occasional . . . - + + ee ees 3} 
Lacks persistence in hard material . . . . - + = - 2 
ReccesisSECUTIty:, Utae eM. 6s 0. “Patbt ls ha hely siti 11 
Poor attention necessitating re-reading ..... =. 12 
—————————— aaa 
*Op. cit. 
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of lip movements and whispering at or above the third 
grade probably indicates a source of slow reading. Since 
oral-reading rate is normally surpassed by silent-reading 
rate at the third-grade level, lip movements or whispering 
tend to impede normal growth in speed of silent reading. 
The items “high rate at the expense of mastery,” “marked 
insecurity,” and “poor attention necessitating re-reading” 
are rather difficult to observe, except by noticing the child 
at work in silent reading and by studying the difficulties 
in oral recall immediately after reading. 


DIFFERENCES IN ORAL AND WRITTEN RECALL 


In both oral and written recall from silent reading, pupils 
exhibit marked differences in ability and in specific diffi- 
culties, which are particularly significant for instruction. 
Oral recall is more important at the primary-grade level 
and written recall at the intermediate-grade level. In 
Table 11 are presented the results of both oral and written 
recall of two passages of equal difficulty, each containing 
twenty significant items, which were read by fourth-grade 
pupils. In the oral recall each child was tested separately. 
After he had read the paragraph silently his oral report was 
checked on a record blank which contained each of the 
test items in order. For written recall whole classes of 
pupils were tested at once by having them read a selection, 
turn it over, and write all things remembered. The ideas 
in each pupil’s written recall were checked against a list of 
twenty topics prepared by the teacher. Table 11 shows 
the wide range in pupils’ ability to recall, either orally or in 
writing, the ideas that they have read. Furthermore, the 
records of individual pupils show that some pupils are able 
to recall orally with a great deal of fluency, but have little 
to report when asked to write what they remember; while — 
for others the reverse is true. It is important to check re- 
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——EEEEE—E——E——E—————EEEEEEE_____ 


TABLE 11 


ORAL AND WRITTEN RECALL FROM SILENT READING 


DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF Memories IN RECALL FRoM 143 
FourtH-GrapE Pupiits (Adams’s Study) ® 


MeMoRIES o0/1/2/3}4]5]6| 7] 819 | 10} 11] 12) 13} 14] 15) 16) 17) 18) 19] 20 
Oral recall . .12/110/1)0}7]7] 5 |13}6| 7/12)18} 8)10)12)16)5 | 8)5 0 
Written recall. .|0/0[1{/1]2/4|7| 7 |12] 7 |12)11)12/11/18) 9)10)8|8|2|1 


call from reading, since the use of material read often de- 
pends more upon powers of expression than upon powers 
of comprehension. 

Table 12 shows the difficulties common in oral and 
written recall among fourth-grade pupils studied. Poorly 
organized oral recall is characteristic of this group and 
apparently they had difficulty also in answering questions 
about items omitted in the oral report. 22 per cent were 
found to have a slow and labored response, while 19 per 


TABLE 12 


Per Cent oF DIFFICULTIES IN ORAL AND WRITTEN RECALL AMONG 143 FouRTH- 
Grape Puprs (Burns’s Study) ° 


DIFFICULTY OraAL RECALL WRITTEN RECALL 
Unaided recallscanty . ... - 15 31 
Poorly organized recall. . . . . 55 14 
Inaccurate memories and guesses . 19 16 
Recall labored orslow . . .. - 22 — 
Waborious writing 9. 4 .. 1 - - — J el 
Recall detail poorly on questions . 28 — 
Spelling difficulty impedes recall. — 37 


5 Adams, Phyllis. Individual Differences in Fourth-Grade Reading. 
Unpublished Ed.M. Thesis, Boston University; 1938. 
SOp. cit. 
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cent made incorrect statements. The main difficulty in 
written recall apparently was lack of fluency, since 31 per 
cent were listed as having very scanty recall. 21 per cent 


were reported to have laborious writing, while 37 per cent - 


appeared to be handicapped in their written recall by 
difficulty in spelling. 


DIFFERENCES IN HABITS ALLIED TO READING 


Table 13 shows the frequency of faulty habits common 
to both oral and silent reading among children in grades 
three and four. The large percentage of head movements 
in both grades indicates the need for attention to that habit. 
Head movements in themselves are probably not particu- 
larly serious, but they do serve as a means of pacing the 
silent-reading rate and occasionally they account for the 
child’s failure to make adequate gain in speed of reading. 
Although only a small per cent of the pupils hold their 
books incorrectly, so as to impede clear vision, the defect 
is a rather important one and should be given immediate 


TABLE 13 


DIFFICULTIES COMMON TO ORAL AND SILENT READING 
(From Studies of Burns? and Duffy 8) 


Per CENT OF Purits SHowinc DirFicuLty 


DIFFICULTY 


87 
Third-Grade Pupils 


143 
Fourth-Grade Pupils 


Head movements . : 34 62 

Loses place easily 5 3 2 5 

Holds book incorrectly . . ae 9 10 Le 

Shows signs of tenseness . . . . 10 43 . 

ROOT POStUTC as: e mmm ar mre 9 1 ss 

Effort and attentionlow ... . 2 1 2. 

Shows aversion to reading. . . . 0 1 ‘ 5 

EEE, a, . — 
8 Op. cit. 7 Op. cit. a 8 
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attention. For the item “Shows signs of tenseness,” differ- 
ences in the standards of marking may account for the 
greater percentage in grade four than in grade three. 
However, some feature of the fourth-grade instructional 
program or a temporary fear of the tests at the time the 
observations were made may account for the difference. 


DIFFERENCES IN WORD ABILITIES IN SILENT READING 


The frequency of difficulties in certain silent-reading 
word skills is shown in Table 14. The same selections 
were used in all the grades indicated. in the table, which 
accounts for the smaller number of words unknown to the 
pupils of each successive grade. When the pupils were 
asked to look through the selection to find any words they 
did not know, the fourth-grade pupils found only 29 per 
cent of the words which a later test showed they did not 
know, or less than one word in three; the pupils in grades 


TABLE 14 
Worp SKILLS IN SILENT READING 
(Elivian’s Data) 9 


25 23 25 23 31 
PuPits PUPILS PuPILs PuPILs Purits 


IN IN IN IN IN 
Grape 4 | GrapDE 5 | GRADE 6 | GRADE 7 | GRADE 8 


Number of unknown words in 


selection. . 50 44 35 28 22 
Unknown words found by pupils 15 19 14 14 11 
Per cent of unknown words dis- 

covered . . 29 41 40 50 50 
Meaning of anlmown words de- 

rived from context . .. 5 6 6 10 12 
Per cent of word meanings dis- 

covered incontext ... . 10 14 16 36 55 


®Flivian, Jeanette. Word Perception and Word Meaning in Silent 
Reading in the Intermediate Grades. Ed.M. Thesis, Boston University; 
1938. Appears in part in Education, Vol. 59 (September, 1938), pages 
51-56. 
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seven and eight were able to identify only half the words 
which a later test showed they did not know. When 
presented with a word-definition-matching test and a para- 
graph in which each word was defined by context, the 
fourth graders were able to get correct definitions for only 
five of the fifty unknown words, and the pupils in the 
fifth and sixth grades did only slightly better in deriving 
meanings from the context. The pupils of the eighth 
grade, whose problem was a great deal lighter because they 
had less than half the number of words to define, were still 
unable to get meaning from the context in an accurate 
fashion. It is apparent that pupils on all levels need help 
in perfecting this skill. If extensive silent reading is ex- 
pected to increase the child’s reading vocabulary, it is im- 
portant that he observe new words and utilize the context 
to derive the meaning. 


DIFFERENCES IN WORD RECOGNITION AND 
WORD ANALYSIS 


The frequency of difficulties in different types of word- 
mastery abilities among fourth-grade pupils is shown in 
Table 15. While from a practical point of view it is un- 
necessary to make such a detailed study of the faults in 
word recognition or word analysis, it is interesting to note 
the frequency of different kinds of faulty habits which 
underlie lack of success in word recognition and word 
analysis. 28 per cent of the pupils showed low perception 
in flash presentation of words, 42 per cent were satisfied 
by an incorrect guess at the word; and 15 per cent pro- 
nounced the word correctly but ignored the ending such 
as ed, er, est, ing, etc. 43 per cent of the pupils were low 
in their ability to solve new words by themselves, while 
6 per cent would make no attempt at solving unknown 
words. A common difficulty was sounding parts of words 
without being able to combine the sounds to derive the 
whole word. 10 per cent of the pupils studied words 
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TABLE 15 


Per Cent oF Worp Mastery DirricuLtirs amonc 143 FourTH-GRADE 
Purizs (Burns’s Study) ?° 


PER CENT OF PUPILS 
WITH DIFFICULTY 


Word Recognition 


Sllomy joenag auto ee ibang ea vce cee ees 28 
Will not attempt new words . ....... 10 
Guesses at word from generalform. . ... . 42 
Nemoresswordendings = 20.9. . 1. «= 15 


Word Analysis 


Has inadequate word-analysis ability . . . . . 43 
Willnogunycditicult words: ~~: = 2.9. . 2 + « 6 
Soundsialoud by single letters. 2 = 4 3 =: . 2D 
Unable to combine sounds into words . . . . . 29 
Looks away from word after sounding. . .. . 7 
Silent word study —inadequate. . . ... . 10 
Enunciates poorly when prompted . . . .. . 10 
Names of lettersnotkmown ....... . 1 
Sounds of lettersnotknown ....... - 1 
Meme cri OUsKD OWI) <ul cn omcl Gah ie. is. gst” se fs 2 


silently but were unsuccessful in pronouncing the words 
' from such study. An equal number showed poor enuncia- 
tion of new words. 


DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY IN STUDY SKILLS 


Pupils vary considerably in the time which they require 
to locate information and in their success in locating the 
right answer. While Table 16 shows only slight differ- 
ences in the average amount of time required in grades five 
and six to locate answers for different difficulty levels of 
skimming, a distribution of individual scores shows that in 
each skill some pupils took three times as long as others 
to locate the answers. Of the three types of skimming, 


10 Op. cit. 
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TABLE 16 


SuccEss AND TIME REQUIRED IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF SKIMMING ASSIGNMENTS 
(Keir’s Study) # 


Time REQUIRED PER CENT OF SUCCESSES 


Fifth-Grade | Sixth-Grade 


39 45 
Fifth-Grade | Sixth-Grade Pupils Pupils 


Pupils Pupils 


1. Skimming to locate 
proper names and dates. 
(Five questions.) . . .}| 4/20” 4’ 69 ee 


2. Skimming to locate an- 
swers to questions which 
use same vocabulary as 
selection. (Five ques- 
tions)! >. Cal eee 4’ 46” 4’ 16” 62 74 


3. Skimming to locate an- 
swers to questions which 
use a different vocabu- 
lary from that of the 
selection. (Five ques- 
TIOMS:) ore, ee cee ee 5’ 14” 4’ 49” 39 56 


locating proper names and dates is the easiest ability. Yet, 
despite the ease of this skill the per cent of correct answers 
was rather low. Since skimming is valuable for many pur- 
poses, children who are weak in this skill should be given 
special help. It will often be found that many pupils who 
make high scores on reading-comprehension tests are defi- 
cient in skimming ability. . 
Table 17 gives data on the ability of intermediate-grade 
pupils in six types of assignments which require thorough 
reading. ‘The table shows both the order of difficulty of 
each of the six types of assignments and the differences in 
ability between grades. Although the selections used were 


1 Keir, Clarinda G. The Relative Order of Difficulty of Four Types — 
of Skimming. Unpublished A.M. Thesis, Boston University; 1939.  — 
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written on a suitable vocabulary and sentence-comprehen- 
sion level for grade four, only 51 per cent of the total 
possible score was obtained on supplying minor ideas when 
the major ideas were given. When three summaries were 
suggested for each of several paragraphs (one of the sum- 
maries being too general, one applying only to a minor 
detail, and one being suitable for the paragraph), only 48 
per cent of correct answers were obtained by pupils in 
the three grades combined. In retention of order of ideas 
the pupils first read a short selection and then were asked 
to number in order a list of events that appeared in the 
selection. Only 36 per cent of the pupils made correct 
answers on various paragraphs measuring this ability. 
Matching headlines or topics with paragraphs, putting the 
major idea of a paragraph in a skeleton outline where the 
minor ideas were supplied, and writing original headlines 
for paragraphs were much more difficult. Since these are 


TABLE 17 


Apitity oF Pupirs IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES IN VARIOUS ASSIGNMENTS IN 
THoRrouGH Type READING (Keneally’s Data) ” 


PrR CENT OF PASSES 


336 Pupils 85 Pupils 136 Pupils 115 Pupils 


in Grades in Grade in Grade in Grade 
4-5-6 4 6 
Finding minor ideas with 
major ideas supplied . . 51 30 51 65 
Selection of best summary . 48 39 53 50 
Retention of order of ideas 36 31 59 39 
Matching headlines and 
Paragraphs... 2s 21 21 23 23 
Major ideas with minor ideas 
BIRDIES egos) <a, cory 12 6 12 16 
Writing original headlines . 10 4 10 10 


ae Keneally, Katherine G. The Order of Difficulty of Certain Study 
Skills. Unpublished Ed.M. Thesis, Boston University; 1939. 
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some of the abilities requisite for successful outlining, it is 
evident that many of these abilities will need teaching, if 
the child is expected to become accurate in the ability to 
outline. 

The foregoing tables in this chapter show the extent and 
type of individual differences in various reading abilities. 
and habits. They indicate what any teacher may expect 
to find through the use of standardized and informal tests: 
in the classroom. While opinions will differ as to the im- 
portance of some of the abilities studied, the central fact 
to notice is that in every phase of reading, marked differ- 
ences appeared among pupils of the same age. Anyone 
who will study differences among pupils in any ability will 
be impressed with the need of lesson plans to provide for 
individual differences. 
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Wueat, H. G. Psychology of the Elementary School, Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER 4 


CLASSROOM PROVISION FOR 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


to advance in skill and interest as rapidly as his abil- 

ities permit. This goal can be attained only by 
taking into account individual differences in reading level, 
in interest, in learning rate, and in types of iBinaciene the 
nature and extent of which were discussed in the preceding 
chapter. 


r YHE goal of reading instruction is to enable each child 


PROVIDING READING MATERIALS SUITED TO 
INDIVIDUAL ABILITY 


The most important factor in meeting a child’s reading 
needs is the provision of reading materials suited to his 
level of reading ability. Rapid improvement in pupil’s 
reading that is ‘secured through remedial-reading instruc- 
tion is due primarily to the use of materials well suited to 
the reading levels of the children. A child with second- 
grade reading ability experiences confusion and discourage- 
ment in attempting to read fourth-grade books. Many 
new words are difficult for him to master, and in conse- 
quence the learning load exceeds the child’s capacity. He 
may be able to learn six or seven new words daily, but he 
is completely frustrated by sixteen to twenty. A sense of 
security and a realization of steady growth are essential to 
a child’s success in reading. 

There are several methods of providing instructional 
materials suited to the child’s reading ability. Each plan 
assumes a classroom library containing books of varied 
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difficulty according to the range of ability among the chil- 
dren. When the range of ability has been discovered 
(either through standard or informal tests, as described in 
preceding chapters), the classroom library should then be 
supplied with materials suited to the abilities of the pupils. 
There will be books both for children of limited reading 
ability and for those with ability beyond the particular 
grade. School libraries should, in particular, provide ade- 
quate reading material to widen the interests and insure the 
growth of pupils of limited ability. Owing to small budg- 
ets, many classroom libraries are extremely limited in the 
number of books available. Yet books of appropriate range 
of difficulty and content are so important to successful read- 
ing instruction (and other teaching) that every effort should 
be made to obtain them. 

The following factors will serve as a guide in determin- 
ing the appropriateness of library materials for individual 
needs in an ordinary class: 


a. The range of difficulty of reading materials should be 
comparable with the range of reading ability of the 
pupils in the classroom. 

b. The books at each level should supply sufficient prac- 
tice for the pupils’ attainment of the next higher level. 

c. For pupils of below-grade ability, the easy books 
should not be those studied in the lower grades. 
Books already used are seldom welcomed by slow 
readers and tend to encourage guessing and remem- 
bering rather than actual reading. 

d. Advanced pupils of above-grade ability should not be: 
given books ordinarily used in higher grades. “Teach- 
ers in the higher grades should have the right to. ware 
tain books for initial instruction of all their pupils. 

e. So far as possible, enough appropriate material should 
be provided to enable each child to read at his own 
level in any required unit of subject matter. ae 
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Reading textbooks are sometimes bought in the belief 
that every child in a certain grade, such as the third, needs 
a copy of the same reader for study in that grade. Instead, 
buying three to ten copies of each of several different 
readers can often be recommended as the better plan. 
Similarly, books on geography, history, science, and other 
subjects may be obtained in limited sets. Provision of 
many different books in the content subjects provides for 
differences in reading ability. The social atmosphere of 
the class and learning efficiency are also improved when 
each child can enrich the group experiences by his reading 
of new materials related to the topic under discussion, with- 
out being tied to the uniform assignment in which each 
child presents information already known to the others. 

A file of clippings of news articles, anecdotes, pictures, 
and suggestions for activities is a most useful item of read- 
ing equipment. Separate folders should be provided for 
different topics. On each clipping may be placed a code 
number to indicate its approximate difficulty. Short, easy, 
and highly colorful selections should be provided for the 
slower pupils; longer and more difficult ones will be for 
the superior pupils. Pictures, maps, and diagrams provide 
a basis for oral reports or for further research. Pupils may 
help in building the file, but they must be warned against 
unauthorized destruction of books, maps, magazines, and 
similar material. 


SMALL-GROUP INSTRUCTION: FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Usually the best method of meeting individual differ- 
ences is through work with small groups in the regular 
classroom. Results on informal tests will often indicate 
groups of four to six children whose instructional needs are 
similar. A plan for conducting such small-group instruc- 
tion is outlined in the following pages. The technique 
suggested has been used by several hundred teachers and its 
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effectiveness measured. Standard tests of reading achieve- 
ment usually revealed that the gain in classes so taught was 
about 50 per cent more than that resulting from the two- 
or three-level plans of grouping. 

Small-group work also permits greater individual prac- 
tice in oral reading than 1s possible in large groups. If 
five different groups are reading, then five children instead 
of one are obtaining practice. 

A closer adjustment is made possible between materials 
of instruction and learning rate. The bright child can 
make steady progress and need not be held to the tedious 
exercises of a lower level. The slow child is not embar- 
rassed by comparisons between his inefficiency and the 
success of his classmates. The dull child also gains in self- 
respect from successful work and develops security through 
continued growth in reading. 

Some teachers avoid small-group work because they fear 
chat it is confusing and that it may increase disciplinary 
problems. On the contrary, inattention and poor disci- 
pline are often overcome by the small-group technique. 
Often young teachers have difficulty in holding children’s 
attention with the uniform assignments of two- or three- 
level work. With well-planned small-group assignments 
these teachers can motivate the reading, increase the atten- 
tion, and clarify difficult problems. 

The following considerations should be kept in mind in 
organizing small-group instruction: 

1. The groups should have common needs as deter- 
mined by classroom analysis of the pupils’ abilities. (See 
Chapter 2.) The analysis sheet for reading abilities con- 
tains many factors and the teacher may be uncertain as to 
the best basis for grouping. In the primary grades the 
oral-reading level is the best basis. In the intermediate 
grades grouping may often be made on the basis of scores 
on word-meaning tests based on the content subjects which 
are being studied. Word-recognition difficulties are com- 
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mon in primary grades, while meaning and comprehension 
difficulties characterize the intermediate grades. 

Occasionally it is desirable to group for special instruc- 
tion in habits not related to any one reading level. Diffi- 
culties needing such attention include faulty enunciation, 
lip movement, head movement, improper pitch or volume 
of voice, and inadequate phrasing or expression. Often 
these difficulties may be effectively treated in small groups, 
regardless of the pupils’ general reading ability. 

2. Grouping should be flexible. Six groups may be 
suitable one day, three the next, and perhaps only one the 
third day, depending upon the nature of the assignment 
for the group. 

3. Small-group work should begin gradually. Con- 
fusion will result if an entire class is suddenly divided into 
small groups. On the first day six or eight good readers 
should be allowed to work together with a pupil in charge. 
Usually bright pupils have the greatest ability in self- 
direction. The work will appear attractive to the slower 
readers if the faster ones do it first. Small-group work 
thus appears as a reward for good achievement. After the 
class has become used to one group teaching itself, another 
may be started. When the novelty of two or three groups 
has worn off, still others may be formed. Sometimes the 
second group may consist of the poorest readers. Thus 
their difficulties are not overemphasized, since they are not 
the last ones chosen for small-group instruction. 

4. Each group should be in charge of a pupil who ordi- 
narily is a member of the group. The pupil-teacher must 
learn how to work with his group. Almost every child 
has taught in a play school at home. Each child, of course, 
has watched the teacher’s methods. But the pupil-teacher 
needs some private instruction in handling the day’s lesson. 
He should examine the lesson plan to determine exactly how 
it is to be used. Then he will be able to ask the teacher 
questions before taking charge of the group. 
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The lesson may be too difficult for a pupil-teacher who 
has received only a small amount of instruction. If so, 
the lesson should be simplified by use of easier books or by 
a shorter assignment. Some teachers prefer to have su- 
perior pupils teach the slower groups. If carefully directed 
in group instruction, the superior pupil obtains desirable 
personal development. He grows in sympathy, leader- 
ship, understanding of others’ difficulties, oral expression, 
patience, and additional mastery of the material. This . 
growth in social habits will offset loss of time otherwise 
devoted to independent learning. 

Sometimes a group secretary is used. He records dif- 
ficult words, lists questions to discuss with the teacher, and 
relieves the group leader of other distractiag duties. Even 
when the room teacher is in charge, a group secretary 1s 
helpful. 

5. Small-group work demands care in planning the 
assignments. If the teacher does not have time to plan 
small-group work, this method should not be used. Suc- 
cessful small-group assignments should be saved from year 
to year. The teacher thus gradually acquires a file of plans 
which make possible an increasing use of small-group work. 
Assignments saved from previous years should contain notes 
for revision. 

The steps to be followed by the pupil-teacher, who is the _ 
leader of a group, should be indicated clearly for him on 
paper. A good assignment for small-group oral work 
should have these characteristics: 


a. The material should be suited to the ability of the 
group. It should not contain more words than the 
pupils can learn in a single day. 

b. The audience situation should be genuine, thus pro- 
viding reasons for listening for those not taking part 
in the actual reading. Chapter 6, on oral reading, — 
suggests several types of audience situations. 
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. Word-recognition or word-meaning drill should be 


provided prior to the reading. This may be done 
by scanning the selection for difficult words and 
providing exercises for their recognition or meaning. 
Chapter 8, on word meaning and recognition, provides 
many suggestions. 


. Some check on comprehension is needed, and the type 


of exercise to be used should be known in advance 
by the children. As a child listens to the reading he 
should have a definite purpose in mind. Several types 
of comprehension checks are presented in Chapter 6. 


. There must be provision for motivation. If the stories 


read by the various groups are related to a central 
theme, classroom discussions, exhibits, and other ac- 
tivities can motivate the various group lessons. If the 
story is not related to a central theme, study questions 
or suggestions for special observation used prior to 
the reading should serve to arouse an initial interest. 


. The length of the unit to be read by each pupil should 


be indicated in the pupil-teacher’s book. Otherwise 
members of the group may feel that they are being 
asked to read too little or too much. 


. The lesson plan must take into account the needs of the 


pupils in the group. (See item No. 6, below.) If 
most of them are weak in oral phrasing, phrase drills 
should be included. These are given in Chapter 6, 
on oral reading. If the group needs help in word 
mastery, these skills should be stressed at the end of 
the lesson. Many appropriate exercises are included 
in Chapter 8, on word mastery. 


. Word-mastery exercises are not generally used in the 


daily oral-reading lesson. However, such exercises 
should be provided. Children can use them at the 
end of the period after completing the assigned work. 


1. Lhe lesson plan may also include review exercises for 


words taught in previous lessons. It may also have 
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exercises in locating information, improvement or 
written summaries, or other needed study skills. 


Sample lesson plans are included on pages 82 and follow- 
ing. 

6. In preparing the lesson plan a list of pupil needs should 
be at hand. ‘Yhis may be based on the results of the in- 
formal tests described in Chapter 2. It should consist of 
a check list of pupil needs in these general fields: 


Self-direction and interest in reading 

Oral reading 

Silent reading 

Word-recognition and word-mastery needs 
Instructional needs in the study skills 
Needs in oral and written recall 


ee 


7. All exercises to be used in small-group work should 
first have been demonstrated by the classroom teacher. 
Children are imitative and can remember activities which 
they have seen. The demonstrations of new methods will 
reduce confusion and save time. 


TYPES OF SMALL-GROUP ORGANIZATION 


Small-group work may be variously organized, depend- 
ing mainly upon availability of books to fit various levels of 
reading ability. From types of organizations suggested 
below the teacher should choose the most practical one for 
her purpose. 


A UNIFYING CENTER OF INTEREST 


An interest center may be chosen for the entire class, if 
reading materials on different levels of ability can be pro- 
vided for the various groups. With books available on — 
different reading levels, each group can then use similar 
content material appropriate to its vocabulary ability. 
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Class activities will serve to motivate the reading of various 
groups, and after the reading is done, discussion will enable 
members of various groups to exchange ideas gathered from 
their reading. This organization of small groups unifies 
the class and gives a sense of progress toward a common 
goal related to the interest center. 

Slower learners profit by the discussions of capable pupils, 
based on their reading of more advanced books. Contribu- 
tions of slower learners are sympathetically received, since 
these pupils are not in competition with brighter ones. 
When all children read the same assignment, often slower 
learners contribute little to brighter pupils. Also this plan 
facilitates correlation of reading with composition, art, 
music, and other content subjects. It provides enrichment 
prior to the lesson and aids discussion after the reading. 
The chief difficulty in carrying out this plan of organization 
lies in obtaining suitable books on various reading levels. 


INDEPENDENT GROUP INTERESTS 


Small-group work is possible for groups with different 
reading interests. When materials on different levels are 
not available for an interest center, the most effective 
method is to assign books that fit the proper level and let 
the groups work at their various interests. However, if 
materials are of the same general type — as, for example, 
adventure stories, animal stories, sea stories, etc. — some 
correlation between the work of various groups may be 


possible. 


CLASS PREPARATION AND GROUP RECITATION 


Under this plan the entire class or one section of it pre- 
pares for reading and then small groups separate for recita- 
tion. This scheme is useful in classes that are divided on 
two or three ability levels and when reading materials are 
available for only those levels. The class engages in ac- 
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tivities and discussions related to the general topic. Thus 
the story to be read is enriched and the interest heightened. 
Emphasis is also given to the mechanics of reading, through 
word-recognition and word-mastery exercises, phrase drills, 
and meaning-vocabulary work. After these preparatory 
exercises, the class divides into small groups for oral read- 
ing or study. 

One of the first things done by the pupil-teachers after 
the groups separate for recitations is to test each child on 
recognition of difficult words. Care should be taken that 
the words are actually known and not merely memorized 
during the previous reading. Words written on the board 
or on a card for the pupil-teacher should be read in different 
orders. The pupil-teacher is aided if the recognition-ex- 
ercise card contains the same words in three lists, each in a 
different order. After completion of the word-recognition 
exercises pupils read orally as called on by the pupil-teacher. 
The various groups may then reassemble for class discus- 
sion, they may take a short test, or they may work on in- 
dividual comprehension exercises based on the material read. 


UNIT-ADJUSTMENT PLAN 


This plan of small-group organization is based on assign- 
ments in a single textbook for the entire class. It is less 
desirable than the plans previously discussed, since it assumes 
that all members of the class will read the same book. 
However, if only one set of readers is available, this plan 
provides some adaptation of instruction to the various learn- 
ing rates in the class. : 

Approximately two weeks of work in the basal reader is 
assigned at one time. All groups start the unit together, 
and each works through the entire unit at its own rate. 
Supplementary stories and activities are provided for groups 
finishing ahead of schedule, such enrichment work serving 
to motivate the entire class and to provide for activities. 
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The unit of work should be divided into a few large 
sections for students who comprehend well and have few 
word-mastery or vocabulary difficulties. It should be di- 
vided into smaller sections for children needing more drill 
on reading mechanics or on comprehension of the story 
content. Each group should preface its reading with the 
word-mastery drill and follow the reading with compre- 
hension exercises. 


UTILIZING INDEPENDENT READING 


Extensive independent reading by a child is valuable train- 
ing for improvement of reading. It alone is not adequate, 
however, for children with severe learning difficulties; 
such children need guidance in overcoming faulty habits and 
establishing vocabulary mastery and other reading skills. 
But rapid learners and superior readers undoubtedly gain 
more from extensive individual reading than from instruc- 
tion which is perhaps beneath their present attainments. 

It is safe to say that almost any child profits by in- 
dependent reading on his own level, completely apart from 
other members of the class. Zirbes,’ Field,? and Boney * 
have shown that in the elementary school gains resulting 
from individual reading are comparable to those resulting 
from class instruction, even without special remedial ex- 
ercises for slow learners. Zirbes, however, suggests restrict- 
ing independent reading to pupils reading above first-grade 
level, at a rate of at least sixty words per minute and with a 
maximum of two errors in sixty running words. Probably 

1 Zirbes, Laura. Practice Exercises and Checks in Silent Reading in 
the Primary Grades. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; 1925. 

2 Field, Helen A. “Extensive Individual Reading versus Class Read- 
ing.” Contributions to Education, No. 394. Teachers College, Columbia 
University; 1930. 

* Boney, C. De Witt. “A Study of Library Reading in the Primary 


Grades.” Contributions to Education, No. 578. Teachers College, 
Columbia University; 1933. 
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with materials of appropriate difficulty and with proper 
motivation, gains through individual extensive reading 
would exceed those obtained from classroom instruction 
and uniform textbooks. 

Individual reading 1s essential with any kind of class group 
instruction. The child must acquire habits of security 
and pleasure in independent reading. ‘These habits cannot 
be attained when all reading is assigned and supervised by 
the teacher. While an occasional teacher can build an 
entire reading program around individual assignments, with 
no other instruction offered, most teachers find extreme 
individualization difficult to administer. The: following 
plans have proved useful in guiding individual reading 
programs: 

1. The teacher should keep a record of the amount and 
type of each child’s leisure reading. ‘This record may take 
different forms as the teacher may elect. Some teachers 
use large charts for the types of material read in the grade, 
such as fairy stories, travel, adventure, and science. Along 
the left-hand margin of the chart are written the children’s 
names, and across the top the names of the books recom- 
mended. When a child completes a book, a check is placed 
beside his name. ‘This record enables the teacher to make 
sure the child is sampling books of various types. 

Another recording method involves the use of a large 
chart with a pocket beside each child’s name. In this are 
placed slips with the titles of the books read by the child. 
A pocket can be provided for each type of book suggested 
for the particular grade. 

A third method makes use of a teacher’s record book with 
a page for each child listing the various classifications of 
reading. A record is made of the titles under each classifi- — 
cation read by the child. 

The child may keep a personal notebook of his own ac- 
complishments in various subjects. Several pages may be 
devoted to the independent leisure reading. From time to 
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time the teacher should examine these notebooks to see 
whether or not the child is following a balanced reading 
program. 

2. There should be reports on the books read. Children 
respond to independent reading when provided with op- 
portunities to discuss books informally. Some teachers 
themselves keep notebooks of questions and comments relat- 
ing to books and stories commonly read outside by children. 
These questions and comments are introduced informally 
in conversation with pupils before school or at recess period. 
This method usually stimulates more interest and feeling 
of importance for the pupil than does the required Sane 
report. Book reports placed on cards and filed under 
each child’s name are often formal and impersonal. 

If book reports are kept, they should serve primarily 
as convenient means of refreshing the memory relative to 
stories read previously. Usually a card with the names of 
the major characters and a general description of the plot 
will be adequate to recall the story. 

Adults often discuss with others books they are reading 
or have just finished. Such books are recalled more fre- 
quently and provide more opportunities for conversation 
than those read privately with no exchange of impressions. 

3. The child should be guided in choosing books suited 
to him. A practical method for determining a book’s fit- 
ness for a child consists in opening it near the middle and 
having the child read orally for one hundred words. The 
teacher may then judge whether the material is beyond 
the child’s comprehension and reading ability. Ordinarily 
it is not desirable to recommend books in which the child 
encounters more than one difficult word in thirty running 
words unless he is exceptional in word analysis. Often, 
however, a child’s interest in a subject stimulates him to 
read materials which ordinarily would be too difficult for 
him. This is a matter for individual, personal adjustment. 

One of the most difficult problems in connection with 
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individual leisure reading is to find books for poor readers. 
They are unable to read materials which appeal to them 
intellectually, and books appropriate to their reading ability 
lack interest for them. For such pupils the book list pro- 
vided in Chapter 5, pages 112-114, is helpful. This list in- 
dicates both the book’s level of reading difficulty and its 
range of interest. 


INDEPENDENT READING IN RELATION TO 
CONTENT SUBJECTS 


The complaint is sometimes made that formal education 
consists of several years of superficial contact with various 
fields of study but with no real mastery of anything. 
Probably the knowledge in which either a child or an 
adult takes pride is characterized by some special achieve- 
ment. Long-time assignments are designed to offset the 
usual shallowness and particularly to stimulate superior 
pupils. Occasionally, the long-time assignment is an ef- 
fective method of rebuilding the interest of a discouraged 
or misbehaving child. 

The long-time assignment is of greatest value when it 
parallels work in geography, history, science, and other 
content subjects. For example, in geography a child can 
specialize 1 in agriculture, mining, climate, industry, or trans- 
portation and give special reports relating to various sec- 
tions of regional geography. In history the child can fol- 
low the story of furniture, rugs, dishes, transportation, 
growth of cities, agricultural and industrial development, 
the biographies of eminent men, or inventions in various 
fields. Such studies enable him to give interesting reports to 
the class on different phases of the regular work. However, 
ordinarily it is preferable to assign ane child special topics 
connected with the content subjects. The assignment 
should be made two or three weeks in advance of the date 
for the class discussion. It is desirable, too, that special 
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topics be studied and reported in class so that the entire 
eroup benefits by the individual’s investigation. Unfortu- 
nately, topics for further reading and individual investiga- 
tion usually come at the ends of chapters of textbooks. 

When a child makes an oral report he should be helped 
in providing illustrations to maintain the interest of the class. 
An effective measure of oral composition is the attention 
which the class pays to these special reports. If the listeners 
are inattentive, it is the fault of the speaker rather than the 
audience. The child must learn how to present his ideas 
with pictures, charts, diagrams, graphs, and outlines. 

The child must not take up too much class time. If his 
report is too long for oral presentation, he should prepare 
part of it as a short booklet for the library table. The 
merit of the booklet can be determined to an extent by the 
demand of other pupils for it. If poorly written and il- 
lustrated, no one will borrow it, while a well-illustrated and 
cleverly written book will be in demand. 

Intermediate-grade children should learn how to use 
reference material and how to look for information. This 
training may be part of the regular language instruction. 
The child should also learn how to make a study plan for 
directing his independent reading. ‘This plan should in- 
clude easy illustrated books for use at the beginning of his 
study, more difficult books for later stages, as well as lists 
of things to do, places to visit, and other activities based on 
the reading. 

Reading plans are particularly valuable for the child 
who needs direction for his summer’s reading. If adults too 
made such plans, they would derive increased pleasure from 
outside reading and would find increased growth with each 
year of reading. Without a plan there may be little 
growth, the books of last month being forgotten as those of 
the next month are read. 
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USING WORKBOOKS AND JOB SHEETS 


Workbooks which accompany most basal readers are 
intended to guide the child. Usually, however, the child 
who is poor in reading is unable to work independently. In 
individual instruction, workbooks may be helpful in over- 
coming faulty habits, but the child must be able to work by 
himself. 

Some teachers find it helpful to prepare job sheets or 
assignment cards to accompany supplementary readers. 
These cards may contain several kinds of assignments to 
overcome types of errors found through informal tests. 
The exercises may be planned to give help in word recogni- 
tion, word meaning, speed of locating information, main- 
taining attention in silent reading, improving written sum- 
maries, increasing reading speed, or other necessary skills. 

These cards are inserted in the book at the beginning of 
the story. As the child begins to read he is given a specific 
assignment. ‘The assignment, of course, is made before the 
reading starts, the child thus understanding the goal and 
adapting his study to it. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN AN ENTIRE SCHOOL 


Often the reading period comes at the same hour through- — 
out an elementary school. If this is the case, each teacher 
can specialize on one level of reading achievement and be 
assigned all children on that level for the reading hour. 
The child remains at each level until his growth in reading 
permits his entrance to the next level. 

This plan has some desirable features, such as the teacher’s 
concentration on a particular task. It has some undesirable 
features also, and it requires much thought for successful - 
operation. A young child who is making rapid growth in 
reading probably does not belong with older children, even 
though his ability entitles him to promotion. Enrichment 
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on his own social level might be preferable to acceleration. 
Older children do not like to be classed with younger ones 
even when they need instruction in earlier phases of read- 
ing. However, when this plan has been in effect for some 
time, retardation loses its importance. Children under the 
system do not expect promotion without earning It. 

Some schools use the following interesting method of in- 
structional grouping: During the first morning period all 
children have arithmetic, each child going to the: teacher 
who specializes on his ability level. “Ihe same plan is used 
for spelling, writing, and reading mechanics at other periods. 
During the second morning period, grouping is on age 
level, all children of the same age assembling for instruc- 
tion in the content subjects, such as history, geography, and 
science. Books on various reading levels cover the course 
of study in each subject for the grade. Instruction in 
music, art, and crafts is also given to groups of similar age. 
Children are promoted each year both in content subjects 
and in the art subjects which lend themselves to instruc- 
tion in groups of similar age. Promotion in arithmetic, 
spelling, handwriting, and reading mechanics is based upon 
growth in skill. One school uses a third grouping, based on 
leisure interests, a period being set aside for club work 
and craft activities. Without regard to age, children with 
common interests assemble for instruction in these activities. 

Homogeneous grouping in reading does not imply that 
individual differences are ignored. Small-group work and 
individualized instruction are still necessary to care for 
various rates of progress, differences in achievement within 
grade levels, and differences in basic abilities composing 
particular reading levels. While homogeneous grouping 
throughout a school is sometimes an unwieldy general plan, 
it often aids in overcoming certain kinds of reading handi- 
caps. Every school has different needs and occasionally a 
system of teaching reading develops a particular weakness 
which homogeneous grouping can correct. If many chil- 
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dren have difficulty in word mastery, they may assemble two 
or three times a week for instruction in methods of word 
analysis. Similarly, other weaknesses may require tempo- 
rary grouping for special corrective or remedial measures. 
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SAMPLE Lesson PLANS FoR SMALL-Grourp Work 
IN GRADE 1 


Group I; Pupil-Teacher; Best Group 
TreapweLt, H. T., and Free, M. The Gingerbread Boy, page 12. Row, 
Peterson & Co.; 1930. 


Bryce, C. T., and Harpy, R. L. “The Cooky-cake Man” from Playtime. 
Newson & Co.; 1927. 


1. Pupil-teacher has book, others typewritten copies of 
story (each one a section). 


2. Arouses interest with pictures, new vocabulary: ginger- 
bread. 
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3. Pupil-teacher introduces story, tying it up with Cooky- 
cake Man, and assigns a section to each child. 

4. Silent study of parts. 

poral reading. 

6. Discussion — comparison with Cooky-cake Man. 


Group II; Pupil-Teacher,; Average Group 


Bryce, C. T. “The Toy Doctor” from Toyland, page 19. Newson & 
Co.; 1928. 

To follow toy shop unit. 

1. Introduce story through picture in book. 

2. Presentation of new vocabulary and discussion; new 
vocabulary: doctor, broken, mend. 

3. Rapid flash Fall of new words. 

4. Phrase cards: 


had his horn Toy Doctor 
is broken walked on 
will mend it 


5. Silent study of individual sections. 
6. Audience reading. 
Ie Comprehension test: Yes and No questions. 


Group III; Pupil-Teacher,; Low Group 


Bryce, C. T., and Harpy, R. L. “Betty and the Toys” from Playtime, 
page 34. Newson & Co.; 1927. 


1. Vocabulary — anticipation and enrichment: your, break, 
put, live. 
Phrase work: new words in phrases; find them in books. 
Rapid phrase drill. 
Silent reading to answer questions. 
Oral reading: read the story as a dramatization. 
Comprehension: multiple- -choice test. 


Sey Saver) Saale 


Group IV; Room Teacher, Poorest Group 


No book is used in this lesson. The material is of pre-primet 
level. 
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1. Vocabulary review, using pictures as dictionary idea: 
Mother, Ted, flowers. 

2. Each child given word to match on picture. 

3. Flash-card drill on vocabulary. 

4. Flash-card drill, using these words in phrases with known 
words: Ted’s hat, pretty flowers, red flowers, a big boy, Mother 
and Ted. 

5. ‘Teacher builds sentences with Here is, Here are, This is. 

6. Children make sentences for the other children to read. 


SAMPLE Lesson PLANS FoR SMALL-Grourp Work 
IN GRADE 4 


Group I, Pupil-Teacher, George C. 
Reading level: Grade 6 


This group works on a mining project to be presented later 
in geography class. Each pupil is reading on some specialized 
topic. 


Group II; Pupil-Teacher, Alice B. 
Reading level: Grade 5 


This group is working on an assembly program in which 
poetry concerning nature is to predominate. The pupils are 
selecting and organizing suitable material. 


Group III; Pupil-Teacher, Mary H. 
Reading level: Grade 4 


O’Donne tt, M., and Carey, A. “Carl, the Herdboy” from If I Were 
Going, page 44. Row, Peterson & Co.; 1936. 


Review yesterday’s words (tachistoscope). 
Word presentation (4 words). 

Phrase drill (stress smooth, rapid reading). 
Silent study of selections to be read. 

Oral reading (audience situation). 
Comprehension check: matching exercise. 
Discuss possibilities of dramatizing the story. 
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Group IV; Pupil-Teacher, John H. 
Reading level: Grade 3 


Masters, K. W. “Visitors from the Park” from The Pet Club, page 209. 
mabye @. Eleath: & Co:; 1937. 


1. Review words and phrases by flash cards. 

2. Present 4 new words. 

3. Word-building exercise on board. 

4. Phrase drill (masked pages). 

5. Silent reading of story. 

6. Comprehension check: completion. 

7. Make an illustration of the part of the story you liked 
best. 


Group V; Pupil-Teacher, Roland N. 
Reading level: Grade High second 


O’Donnett, M., and Carry, A. “Pig-a-Wee” from Friendly Village, 
page 68. Row, Peterson & Co.; 1936. 


1. Review yesterday’s vocabulary (story written by teacher, 
including all words taught). 

2. Word presentation (4 words). 

3. Phrases presented in tachistoscope. 

4. Matching exercises (words and meaning). 

5. Audience reading. 

6. Comprehension check (each child given a question to 
answer prior to reading): one question for each page read. 

7. If time permits, play “Rummy” (game built with specific 
_ words taught in this group). 


Group VI, Classroom Teacher 
Reading level: Grade Low second 


Gravy, W. E., Kiapprr, P., and Girrorp, J.C. “Little Bear” from Stories 
for Every Day, page 130. Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1933. 
1. Review words taught last week. 
2. Presentation of 3 new words. 
3. Enrichment of words through pictures. 
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4. Flash-card word drill. 

5. Presentation of phrases. 

6. Entire story read in phrases (story typed in phrases — 
used in large tachistoscope). 

7. Comprehension check: word-meaning test to check new 
vocabulary. 

8. Play “Wordo” (game built with words taught this week). 


Grapep List or Books ror A TEACHING Unit on 
ANIMALS IN TuHtrp GRADE 


A unit about animals for a third grade might include stories 
of farm animals, domestic animals, circus animals, and jungle 
animals. Sand-table projects and art work would be different 
for each group and provide necessary illustration for class re- 
ports. The following books range from primer level through 
fourth reader and include stories of all the different types of 
animals: 


Primer Level 

Grapy, W. E., Krapper, P., and Girrorp, J. C. Pets and Playtime. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1932. 

Jounson, E. M. Circus. American Education Press; 1934. 

Summy, E. I. The Zoo. Educational Printing House; 1935. 


Averuart, F., and McCrory, M. How Animals Travel. American Edu- 
cation Press; 1935. 


First-Reader Level 

TrOXxELL, E.,and Dunn, W.F. Baby Animals. Row, Peterson & Co.; 1928. 
Haun, J. L. Everyday Friends. Houghton Mifflin Company; 1935. 
Storm, Grace E. Good Times Together. Lyons & Carnahan; 1937. 


Gates, A. 1., Huser, M. B., and Pearpon, C. C. Down Our Street. The 
Macmillan Company; 1939. 


Second-Reader Level 


McCrory, M. Man’s Animal Helpers. American Education Press; 1936. 
SmitH, J. Animals and Their Babies. American Education Press; 1934. 
McCrory, M. Where Animals Live. American Education Press; 1935. - 
Myers, E. A. Pets and Friends. D.C. Heath & Co.; 1937. 

Craic, G. S., and Batpwin, S. E. Out-of-Doors. Ginn & Co.; 1932. 
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Third-Reader Level 

Lewis, W. D., and Rowranp, A. L.. The Wonder World. John C. 
Winston Company, 1937. 

Davis, G. Protection in Nature. American Education Press; 1935. 


Morsz, C. F., and Netson, D. Baby Animals. Follett Publishing Com- 
pany; 1930. 


Fourth-Reader Level 
Morse, C. F. Wild Animals at Home. Follett Publishing Company, 
1935. 


O’Brien, J. S. Sled Dogs in Snowland. Follett Publishing Company; 
1936. 


Lyman, Rotto L., Moors, Nettie, Hi, H. C., and Youne, E. Treasury 
of Life and Literature: Vol. I. Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1937. 


Parker, B., and Harris, J. M. Exploring New Fields. Houghton 
Mifflin Company; 1938. 


Grapep List oF Books For A [TEAcHING Unit on CHINA 


These books were chosen to supplement the geography text- 
book. They include reading material on five grade levels, and 
for each level there is practically the same information. In the 
work on this unit each group reads to find information con- 
cerning the living customs, types of shelter, clothing, transpor- 
tation, schools, recreation, and physical and political divisions of 
the country. Each group was made responsible for an oral re- 
port to the class on one particular phase of the subject. 


Second-Grade Level 
Frack, M., and Wirsz, K. Story about Ping. Viking Press, Inc.; 1933. 


Heapianp, I. Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. Fleming H. Revell 
Company; 1900. 


Wess, K. Liang and Lo. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.; 1930. 


Third-Grade Level 


Carpenter, F. G. Around the World with the Children, pages 59-73. 
American Book Company; 1924. 

Lattimore, E.F. Little Pear and His Friends. Harper & Brothers; 1934. 

Rowe, D. Rabbit Lantern. The Macmillan Company; 1925. 

Wiese, K. Chinese Ink Stick. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.; 1929. 
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Fourth-Grade Level 

Carpenter, F. G. Our Neighbors Near and Far. American Book Com- 
pany; 1933. 

Exprince, E. J. Yen-fob, a Chinese Boy. Albert Whitman & Co.; 1935. 


Howarp, A. W. Ching-Li and the Dragons. The Macmillan Company; 
1931. 


Rowe, D. Traveling Shops. The Macmillan Company; 1929. 


Fifth-Grade Level 

Curisman, A. B. Shen of the Sea. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.; 1925. 
Ho tutster, M. B. River Children. Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc.; 1935. 
Perkins, L. F. Chinese Twins. Houghton Mifflin Company; 1935. 


Sixth-Grade Level 

Curisman, A.B. The Wind That Wouldn't Blow. E.P. Dutton & Co., 
diners pr ; 

Franck, H. A. China. F. A. Owen Publishing Company; 1927. 

Lez, Y. P. When I Was a Boy in China. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company; 1887. 

Otcort, F. J. Wonder Tales from China Seas. Longmans, Green & Co.; 
1925. 


Grapep List oF Books ror Tracuinc Unit on 
Boats in FourtH GRaApE 


Second-Grade Level 
Lent, H. B. Tugboat. The Macmillan Company; 1936. 
Tousey, S. Steamboat Billy. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.; 1935. 


Third-Grade Level 

Haver, B. Tommy Thatcher Goes to Sea. The Macmillan Company; 
193a0 

Eccieston, E. Stories of American Life and Adventure. American 
Book Company; 1923. 

Kerrn, L. J., and Fottert, D. W. Boats. Follett Publishing Company; — 


1937. 
Bernstew, D. Judy’s Ocean Voyage. American Book Company; 1932. 


Curtis, N. C. Boats. Rand McNally & Co.; 1927. 

Wyeant, E. Wheel, Sail, and Wing. Follett Publishing Company; 
1937. 

Fourth-Grade Level 

Sperry, Armstronc. All Sails Set. John C. Winston Company; 1935. 

Wuson, H. E., and Others. “Story of Ships,” pages 389-395; “Boats 
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among the Islands of Venice,” pages 441-447; “Trading around the 
World,” pages 453-460 —from Where Our Ways of Living Came 
From. American Book Company; 1937. 

Hau, J. Viking Tales. Rand McNally & Co.; 1930. 

Duxetow, J. H., and Wesster, H. H. The Ship Book. Houghton 
Mifflin Company; 1931. 

PerersHaMm, M. F. and M. Story Book of Wheels, Ships, Trains, and 
Aircraft. John C. Winston Company; 1935. 

Harter, H. How We Travel. Follett Publishing Company; 1930. 


Fifth-Grade Level 

Hurtey, B. J. “Boats” from Unit Study Book No. 303. American Edu- 
cation Press; 1934. 

Rucec, H. O., and Krurcer, L. The Building of America, Chapter 4. 
Ginn & Co.; 1936. 


Sixth-Grade Level 

Incersott, E. The Book of the Ocean. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc.; 1936. 

Cuarrre, A. Heroes of the Shoals. Henry Holt & Co., Inc.; 1935. 


Horst, C. W. Model Boats for Juniors. Bruce Publishing Company; 
1938. 


Grapep List oF ADVENTURE STORIES FOR A 
Unit in Firra GRADE 


A unit on adventure and exploration, based upon stories, was 
built for a fifth-grade class having a range in reading ability 
from grades three to seven. Oral reports made to the class 
formed the basis of many interesting discussions, such as com- 
parison of methods of transportation in modern and pioneer 
days, hardships endured, and the values of the expeditions. 


Third-Grade Level 
Jounson, E. M. “Cowboys” from Unit Study Book No. 210. American 
Education Press; 1934. 


Harpy, M. “Daniel Boone” from Best Stories, page 94. Children’s Own 
Way Series. Wheeler Publishing Company; 1927. 


Horn, E., and McBroom, M. “A Brave Pioneer” from Learn to Study 
Readers, Book III, page 15. Ginn & Co.; 1925. 

Everson, F. M., and Power, E. L. Early Days in Ohio. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc.; 1928. 

Suaw, E. R. Discoverers and Explorers. American Book Company; 


1900. 
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Fourth-Grade Level 

EneuisH, M., and A.exanper, T. “Great-Grandfather’s Story” from 
Wheels Westward, Book IV, page 98. Happy Hour Readers, 
Johnson Publishing Company; 1938. 

Erson, W. H., and Others. “Jonathan Bartlett, A Pioneer Lad” from 
Elson-Gray Basic Readers, Book IV, page 80. Scott, Foresman & 
Co.; 1936. 

Parker, B., and Harris, J. M. “Taming a Western River” from Explor- 
ing New Fields, Book IV, page 351. Child Development Readers. 
Houghton Mifflin Company; 1938. 

Leavett, U. W., Breckenrincr, E. G., Browntne, M., and Fo.uis, H. 
“Buffalo Bill” from Trails of Adventure, page 238. The Friendly 
Hour Reader, Book IV. American Book Company; 1936. 


Davinson, I., and ANpverson, C. J. “Two Brass Kettles” from The 
Lincoln Readers, Book III, page 87. Laurel Book Company; 1929. 

Brwces, T. C. Young Folks’ Book of Discovery. Little, Brown & Co.; 
1925. 

Crark, C. Westward to the Pacific. Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1932. 


Brinx, C. R. Caddie Woodlawn, a Frontier Story. The Macmillan 
Company; 1935. 


Fifth-Grade Level 

Bartett, B., and Others. Boy Scout’s Book of True Adventure. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons; 1931. 

Gorpy, W. F. Stories of American Explorers. Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
1906. 

McMurry, C. A. Pioneers on Land and Sea. The Macmillan Company; 
1904. 

Putnam, B. David Goes to Baffin Land. G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1927. 

Putnam, B. David Goes Voyaging. G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1925. 


SHaw, E. R. Discoverers and Explorers. American Book Company; 
1900. 


Sixth-Grade Level 

Barry, M. E., and Hanna, P. R. Wonder Flights of Long Ago. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc.; 1930. 

Britt, A. The Boy’s Own Book of Adventurers. The Macmillan 
Company; 1923. 

Horton, E. The Frozen North. D. C. Heath & Co.; 1911. 


MacLean, J. K. Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South. The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company; 1930. 
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Seventh-Grade Level 
Brivces, T. C., and Titman, H. H. Heroes of Modern Adventure. 
Little, Brown & Co.; 1927. 


Byrp, Ricnarp E. “My Flight over the Atlantic” from Boy Scout’s Book 
of True Adventure, pages 121-134. G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1928. 


Extswortn, L. Exploring Today. Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc.; 1935. 


LinpsercH, ANNE. North to the Orient. WHarcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.; 
1935. 


Linppercu, Cuarres A. We. G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1927. 


O’Brien, J. S. By Dog Sled for Byrd. Thomas S. Rockwell Company; 
19340 


Siete, P. A Boy Scout with Byrd. G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 1931. 


Firtu-Grape Unit AsstGNMEeNT — MepIrERRANEAN 
CouNTRIES 


In teaching the content subjects, the intermediate-grade 
teacher may use the long-time assignment as a means of motiva- 
tion to promote extensive independent reading. The class 
should be divided into many small groups in order that the 
pupils may work well together or do independent research if 
they so desire. The groups do not necessarily need to be com- 
posed of children of the same reading grade level if the teacher 
has provided for individual differences in reading ability in 
selecting the materials. The pupils should be allowed three or 
more weeks to prepare their reports for the class. The teacher 
should suggest many problems to be solved, but whenever pos- 
sible the children should be allowed to select their own prob- 
lems. The problems may be written on index cards, with 
suggestions as to references, constructive work, and illustrative 
material that would make the reports more interesting. 

Each group should select a child to act as chairman and one 
to make the report to the class. The child who makes the 
report must be made to feel the responsibility for presenting 
his material in such a way that it will be interesting to the class 
and so that they will retain all the major ideas he presents. 
One method of checking class interest and attention is to have 
each group build a simple test to give to the class several days 
after the report has been made. By checking the test the 
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group will be able to measure how well the ideas presented have 
been retained. 

The following long-time assignment was built for a fifth- 
grade class studying the Mediterranean countries. The prob- 
lems were selected three weeks in advance. ‘The children were 
allowed to work on the assignment during their geography 
period and in any spare time they had. The pupils worked 
independently, with aid from the teacher whenever it was re- 
quested. 


Group I. Travel 


1. Make specific plans for a Mediterranean cruise. 

2. Secure travel folders, charts, and maps for information. 

3. Find the cost of traveling (all classes). 

4. Describe the liner (use illustrations): cabins, crew, enter- 
tainment, recreation, menu. 

5. Secure a passport to show to the class. How and where 
would you get a passport? 


REFERENCES 

Travel folders from various agencies (maps, chart of liner). 
Current magazine articles. 

Newspaper articles and advertisements. 


READING 
GRADE 
LEVEL 
Carpenter, F. The Ways We American Book Com- 
Travel pany; 1929 4 
Pryor, W. C. The Steamship Book Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.; 1934 3 


Group II. Italy 

1. Plan an itinerary for class. 

2. What cities shall we plan to visit? Why? 

3. Which famous buildings and churches shall we visit? 
Tell at least one interesting fact about each. 

4. Find out as much as you can about the industries. 

Je Use as many pictures as you can to make your report 
interesting. 
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REFERENCES 


Brann, EsTHER 
Botsrorp, F. H. 
CarPENTER, F. G. 
Forses, H. C. 
Hewins, C. M. 


Perkins, L. F. 


CLASSROOM PROVISION 


Nicholina 


Pictures Tales from 
the Italian 


Europe (pages 413- 
456) 

Mario’s Castle 

A Traveler’s Letters 


to Boys and Girls 
Italian Twins 


Group III. Customs of Italy 


1. What is the native dress of the country? 
2. Can you find some information about Italian dances and 


music? 


The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1931 

Frederick A. Stokes 
Company; 1929 

American Book Com- 
pany; 1924 

The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1928 

The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1923 

Houghton Mifflin 
Company; 1920 


Bring a phonograph record to class. 


3. Compare Italian schools (past and present). 
4. Be able to tell a Roman myth to the class. 
5. Find out what you can about kinds of food. 
6. Illustrate your reports by pictures, charts. 


REFERENCES 


Amprosi, M. 


Caruana, L. 


Bartow, J. 


Farjeon, E. 
Mawpstey, M. D. 


Kyte, A. D. 


CarPENTER, F. G. 


When I Was a Girl 
in Italy 


Nimble-Legs 


Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company; 
1906 

Longmans, Green & 
Co.; 1927 


Thirty More Famous American Book Com- 


Stories Retold 
(pages 177-196) 

The Italian Peep- 
Show 


Children of Italy 


Red Sky over Rome 


pany; 1905 


Frederick A. Stokes 
Company; 1926 
Thomas S. Rockwell 
Company; 1931 
Houghton Mifflin 
Company; 1938 


Our Neighbors Near American Book Com- 


and Far 


pany; 1933 


READING 
GRADE 
LEVEL 


4 
3 
5 


6 


READING 
GRADE 
LEVEL 


6 


4 
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Group IV. Volcanoes 


1. Locate the volcanoes. 
2. Are there any active volcanoes in Italy at present? 
3. What causes volcanoes to erupt? 
4. What effect do the eruptions have on the land? on the 
eople? 
5. Make a picture showing a volcano. Be able to explain 
causes of eruption (show the process in the picture). 


REFERENCES 


Book of Knowledge, Vol. 7, page 2313. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Vol. 14, page 331. 


World Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 17, page 7560. READING 
GRADE 
LeveL 
Hawks, E. Book of Natural Loring & Mussey; 
Wonders 1935 7-9 
SMALL, S. A. Boy’s Book of the E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Earth Inc.; 1924 7-8 


Group V. Greece 


1. Plan an itinerary for class. 

2. Which cities shall we visit? Why? 

3. What are the principal industries? principal crops? 

4. Report to the class any interesting customs about which 
you read. 

5. Describe clothing and types of shelter (past and present). 

6. ‘Tell the class an old Greek myth. 


REFERENCES READING 
GRADE 
LEVEL 
Batpwin, J. Old Greek Stories American Book Com- 
pany; 1923 4 
Carpenter, F. G. Europe (pages 400- American Book Com- 
412) pany; 1931 5 
Cuurcu, A. J. Helmet and Spear Seeley, Service & Co., 
Ltd.; 1900 ii 
Crark, M. G., Early Story of Man- Charles Scribner’s 
Gorpy, W. F. kind Sons; 1929 4 
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READING 
GRADE 
LEVEL 
Demetrius, G. WhenI Wasa Boy in Lothrcp, Lee & 
Greece Shepard Company; 
1913 7 
FarrcRIEVvVE, J., Homes Far Away D. Appleton-Century 
Youns, E. (pages 105-117) Company, Inc.; 1927 3 
Harpine, C. H., Stories of Greek Scott, Foresman & 
Haropine, S. B. Gods, Heroes, and Co.; 1897 3 
Men 
McGrecor, M. Story of Greece Told Frederick A. Stokes 
to Boys and Girls Company; 1914 6 
Mus, D. Book of the Ancient G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
Greeks 1925 7 
Snepekxer, C.D. Theras and His Town Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc.; 1924 5 


Group VI. France 


Plan an itinerary for the class. 
Which cities shall we visit? Why? 
What are the industries for which France is famous? 
What special kinds of food do the French like? 
‘How do the French schools compare with ours? 
Describe the clothing and types of homes in France 
(present and long ago). 

7. Tell the Cine about a few important leaders in France 
(past and present). 


enya tie Soi te a 


READING 
REFERENCES GrabE 
LEVEL 
Beuret, G. When I Was a Girl Lothrop, Lee & 
in France Shepard Company; - 
1925 7 
Carpenter, F, G. Europe (pages 95- American Book Com- 
137) pany; 1931 5 
Crew, H. C. Laughing Lad D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc.;1931 6 
CHaMmovun, S. Picture Tales from Frederick A. Stokes 
the French Company; 1933 3 
CreicuTon, L. Heroes of French Longmans, Green & 
History Co.; 1925 / 
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Hive, V. M. 


Porter, L. S. 


Tappan, E. M. 


READING 
GRADE 
LeveL 
Child’s Geography of D. Appleton-Century 
the World (pages Company, Inc.; 1929 4 
186-199) 


Genevieve E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc.; 1914 5 
Hero Stories of Houghton Mifflin 
France Company, 1920 6 


Group VIL. Spain 


Nm PWN Re 


REFERENCES 


Brann, E. 
Bates, K. L. 
CARPENTER, F. G. 
Eetts, E. S. 


Hittyer, V. M. 


Perkins, L. F. 
WELts, R. 


Boces, R. S., 
Davis, M. C. 
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Plan an itinerary for the class. 

What interesting places shall we visit? 

Find out what you can about bullfights in Spain. 
Describe clothing and types of homes. 

Are there any particularly interesting customs in Spain? 
What are the most important industries in Spain? 


READING 
GRADE 
LEVEL 
Lupe Goes to School The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1930 6 
In Sunny Spain with E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Pilarica and Rafael Inc.; 1913 7 
Europe (pages 457- | American Book Com- 
476) pany; 1931 5 
Tales of Enchant- Harcourt, Brace & 
ment from Spain Co., Inc.; 1920 5 


Child’s Geography of D. Appleton-Century 
the World (pages Company, Inc.; 1929 4 
207-218) 


Spanish Twins Houghton Mifflin 
Company; 1934 5 
Coco the Goat Doubleday, Doran & . 
Co., Inc.; 1929 3 
Three Golden Longmans, Green & 
Oranges Co.; 1937 4 


a 


CLASSROOM PROVISION 


Group VIII. Transportation 

1. Find as many illustrations as possible of the different 
kinds of transportation used in Mediterranean countries now 
and long ago. 

2. Be able to tell the class how long ago the different types 
of transportation were used. 

3. Compare the means’ of transportation in these countries 
with those used in the United States at the same period. 


REFERENCES 
World Book Encyclopedia. 


- Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Book of Knowledge. READING 
GRADE 
LEVEL 
CarPENtER, F. Our Neighbors Near American Book Com- 
and Far pany; 1933 5 
Duxetow, J. H., The Ship Book Houghton Mifflin 
Wesster, H.H. Company; 1931 4 


Revatep ACTIVITIES 
Construction 


1. Construct model of liner. 

2. Miniature vessels of various kinds of transportation (past 
and present). 

3. Time-line of ships. 

4. Map showing steamship route. 

5. Ship book with original stories and illustrations. 

6. Scrapbook. 


Collecting 
1. Pictures of different types of vessels. 
2. Steamship folders. 
3. Lists of stories and books. 
4. Interesting things made in Mediterranean countries. 


Things to do 


1. Dress dolls showing costumes of Mediterranean lands. 
2. Write paragraphs and poems for scrapbooks. 

3. Write a one-act play. 

4. Plan an assembly program. 
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CHAPTER § 


MOTIVATION 


OTHING is more important in an instructional 
program in reading than that every lesson — every 
exercise — be so motivated that interest and atten- 

tion will be maintained at a high level. A child must have 
a desire to read and an interest in increasing his reading 
ability, as a means of satisfying various practical and emo- 
tional needs. Unless he is able to keep his attention on the 
reading, much of the teaching is wasted. Rate of growth, 
development and retention of skills, and amount of volun- 
tary reading depend largely upon a desire for reading. 
This is particularly true in the case of children who have 
encountered failure in the course of their school careers be- 
cause instruction was improperly adjusted to their learning 
needs. Inattention, misbehavior, and laziness result from 
assignments which to the child seem purposeless. 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF MOTIVATION IN READING 


Education should provide the learner with voluntary 
habits of growth in effective living. Any type of motiva- 
tion, whether in reading or any other school activity, should 
be judged by its success in achieving this goal. Certain 
kinds of motivation may increase child effort at the expense 
of interest. In this class belong coercive types of motiva- 
tion, such as threats of restrictions or punishments for in- 
attention or low effort. Other types of motivation, such 
as rewards and contests, tend to arouse more interest in 
winning games than in accomplishing the real task at hand. 
Such motivation makes the child dependent upon the 
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teacher or the class for initiating his work. A desire to 
read independently is not inculcated by such methods of 
motivating school work; and all motivation in the teaching 
of reading should have as its fundamental purpose a sys- 
tematic increase in the child’s desire to read. 


BASES OF INATTENTION 


If a child is inattentive in class, teachers tend to blame 
the child’s parents or various psychological factors which 
are beyond their control. A medical examination will 
sometimes reveal conditions which produce quick fatigue, 
resulting in loss of attention; but usually inattention is due 
to faulty lesson planning. Whenchildren lose track of their 
work and slip into daydreaming, slovenly postures, aimless 
play, or misbehavior, they are merely indicating that the 
day’s work is inadequately motivated. Before seeking any 
other cause of inattention, the teacher should appraise her 
lesson plans. It should be remembered that usually atten- 
tion parallels real interest. At certain times a child may 
evidence extreme fatigue or engage in discourteous be- 
havior; but shortly after he may display fine attention, co- 
operation, and regard for others simply because a new task 
is interesting and challenging. 

Often parents appear to have allowed their children to 
acquire undesirable habits; yet the teacher need not wait 
for some miraculous change in the child’s home life before 
undertaking plans to overcome inattention and aversion to 
work. Occasionally emotional conflicts and poor home 
conditions may account for inattention. However, well- 
motivated learning has a salutary effect on emotional dis- 
turbances. The expert teacher knows that removal of con- 
fusions in reading results in progress and that interesting 
and purposeful activities relieve emotional blocking and 
remedy bad habits. When home conditions are unsatis- 
factory and the child’s emotional life is empty, a well- 
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motivated reading program may become an oasis in an other- 
wise barren emotional desert. 

When a child with little apparent interest in learning, or 
with behavior difficulties, is sent to a psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist for intensive study, the usual recommendation is 
that the child be given security, a sense of achievement, and 
a well-balanced program of interesting activities. This 
describes well the outcomes of classroom activities planned 
by an intelligent teacher. 


ADJUSTING THE WORK TO THE PUPILS 


In any successful program of motivation, the materials 
of instruction must be adjusted to the child’s ability and 
learning rate. The child should not be asked to carry too 
difficult a load. He cannot maintain excellent work habits 
when, day after day, his best efforts are rewarded by con- 
fusion and failure. Even the most carefully motivated 
program will be ineffective when adjustment is incorrect. 
Many suggestions have been made in Chapter 4 for adjusting 
classroom instruction to differences in reading ability. A 
common need is for easy books with an older interest level. 
At the end of this chapter there is a list of books which have 
been found to satisfy this need. 

The child should understand the relations of both the 
specific exercises and the general program to his particular 
reading needs. This implies that he be told about his 
difficulties and faulty habits and also the plans for remedy- 
ing them. A child can usually be safely informed of his 
weaknesses if at the same time he believes that the lesson 
plans will help him to overcome them. Then he must be 
shown that each exercise is designed to overcome his dif- 
ficulties and increase his power. -When his interest is 
enlisted in the corrective program, he no longer tries to 
conceal his difficulties. No longer does his chief classroom 
activity consist of avoiding a display of ignorance. He 
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knows that confusion and lack of understanding should be 
reported to the teacher and that no penalty results from 
revealing his difficulties. As a result the classroom situa- 


tion is more favorable to learning. Even a child with a 


mental age of six years can understand that certain exercises 
are intended to remedy specific difficulties. 

The results of the informal analysis outlined in Chapter 2 
may be shown to each group of children who are to receive 
similar instruction. At the same time they must be shown 
lesson plans that will increase their abilities and overcome 
their faulty habits. Suggestions for making these plans will 
be found in various chapters of this book. 


PURPOSIVE MOTIVATION IN READING 


The highest type of motivation is reading for some spe- 
cific purpose which appeals to the child as important. The 
best assignments are those which call into play internal 
drives and satisfactions, or “instincts,” as they were called 


_by William James. Some of these drives are the desire for 


prominence or social approval, the desire for praise from an 
admired person, interest in planning and other inventive 
activity, carrying out plans through various types of ac- 
tivity, expressing altruism and sympathy by helping less 
fortunate children, investigating to satisfy curiosity, and 
imitation of admired people or products. Many types of 
assignments utilize these internal drives. 


SPECIAL REPORTS FOR SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


The content subjects such as science, safety education, 
history, geography, health, music, art, nature study, etc., 
provide many opportunities for special reports by indi- 
viduals or groups. Assignments of this kind may be an inte- 
gral part of the course of study and should be made far 
enough in advance to allow adequate time for preparation. 
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They are particularly suitable for the superior readers. 
The reports should be made interesting by exhibits, pic- 
tures, experiments, maps, drawings, and other varied ac- 
tivity. The child or group of children making the reports 
to the class should preserve an air of secrecy in their study 
and planning so that “previews” will not dull interest in the 
final reports. 


SCHOOL EVENTS AND CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Various events in which a class is to participate, such 
as visits to museums, factories, farms, or the showing of 
informational motion pictures, lantern slides, or exhibits, 
provide opportunities for purposeful reading which may 
be followed by reports. ‘The reading and reports should 
come before the events if the highest motivation is to be 
derived from them. When the event arrives the class will 
be sufficiently informed to ask pertinent questions, to notice 
specific elements in procedure or product, and to appreciate 
more fully what they see. The reading of the entire class 
may center around these future activities if a sufficient 
amount of reading material is available on the various levels. 

Many class projects utilize the children’s interest in plan- 
ning and carrying out plans. A great deal of reading may 
be motivated by planning an assembly program, an exhibit to 
be placed in a vacant store window, an evening’s entertain- 
ment for parents, a class newspaper, or a magazine to illus- 
trate the high points of the year’s work. Other class 
projects may utilize sympathy and altruism as motivating 
elements in reading, as when illustrated books are planned, 
toys are made, or suitable stories are collected for children 
in hospitals or poor communities. 


CHALLENGE TO CURIOSITY 


Teachers employ many types of challenges to curiosity 
as a method of motivating reading. One of the usual 
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methods is to read the beginning of an interesting story and 
ask the children to guess how the action progresses and 
how the story ends. Calling attention to some curious fact, 
such as a bird returning to the same nest a second year, 
may stimulate curiosity in regard to the migration and nest- 
ing habits of birds. ‘This type of approach 1s particularly 
suitable for motivating reading dealing with collections of 
articles, described in Chapter 4.. The purpose is far more 
important than the topic in making reading assignments. 
If the purpose is sufficiently stimulating, the child will read 
on almost any topic which serves that purpose. 


PUPIL RESPONSIBILITY 


There should be individual or small-group responsibility 
for various phases of each activity, if the motivation is to 
have full value. This will make every pupil’s work im- 
portant. If the class as a whole works on similar things, 
the resulting competition will discourage many children 
and dull the sense of responsibility in others. Each should 
have his own work to do. 


USE OF PUPILS’ ESTABLISHED INTERESTS 


DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED 


It is often suggested that the teacher find the pupils’ in- 
terests and connect the reading to them. ‘There are several 
reasons why this advice is rather fruitless. Courses of 
study in most subjects are usually predetermined, so that 
there is no opportunity for free choice of interest centers. 
Even if free choice were available, it is difficult to discover 
genuine interests as differentiated from whims of the 
moment. Many apparent interests disappear if the reading 
material is difficult or dull, even though it centers about 
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a 
the presumed interest. Children in the same room may ex- 
press quite different interests, resulting in confusion and 
difficult classroom management. Furthermore, since ex- 
pressed interests may be extremely narrow or even un- 
desirable, basing instruction on expressed interests may 
close the doors to wider education which the child needs. 


SUITABLE INTEREST CENTERS 


However, it is often possible to utilize for reading motiva- 
tion events of wide interest as well as seasonal activities. A 
state or world’s fair, an antarctic expedition, a disaster such 
as a flood or an earthquake, the visit of the head of another 
nation, or any suitable event sufficiently dramatized in the 
news may serve to initiate a reading unit. The activities 
of the Christmas season, a community festival, or any of 
the various special “weeks,” such as Fire Prevention Week 
or Education Week, may stimulate an accompanying read- 
ing program. The program of individual leisure reading or 
individual tutoring is especially adaptable to established 
pupil interests. 


DISCOVERING PUPILS’ INTERESTS 


The interest inventory below may serve as a basis for 
conversation with the child to discover his interests. It is 
read slowly to the child, and interspersed with comments 
such as “Do you like any of these?” or “Have you ever 
tried any of these?” or other remarks that seem suitable. 
If an interest is manifested, it is well to discover whether 
it is truly an interest or merely a whim. This may be done 
by finding out by questions whether the child has pursued 
any activities connected with the presumed interest. If 
many activities have been carried on over a long period of 
time, it is safé to assume that the interest will] not disappear 
even if the reading is difficult. 
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INTEREST INVENTORY 


Hunting, fishing, camping, sailing, canoeing, hiking, 
scouting 

Horses, cows, sheep, pigs, chickens, dogs, cats, rabbits 
Flowers, gardens, trees, wild flowers, birds, stars, weather 
Automobiles, airplanes, radio, wireless, railroads, bridges, 
construction 

Carpentry, electricity, chemistry, photography, printing, 
signaling 

Drawing, painting, carving, modeling, basketry, metal- 
work 

Music, orchestra, piano, violin, dancing, dramatics, de- 
bating, speaking 

Reading, poetry, stories, plays, mythology, Bible, biog- 
raphy, adventure 

Collecting, stamps, stones, shells, bugs, flowers 
Cooking, candy making, fancy work, sewing, weaving, 
interior decoration 

Card games, puzzles, checkers, chess, indoor games 
Football, baseball, basketball, hockey, boxing, wrestling, 
track 

Swimming, skating, riding, tennis, golf, archery, acro- 
batics, bowling 

History, geography, science, arithmetic, languages 
What clubs do you belong to? 

What do you intend to do for a living? 


IMPROVING MOTIVATION THROUGH VARIETY 


interest in content is difficult to maintain, inattention 


may be overcome by increasing the variety of reading 
assignments. Novel settings improve attention and in- 
tensify the pupil’s attack. This is true both for compre- 
hension reading and for drill exercises. 
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PHYSICAL VARIATION 


Even simple changes tend to relieve monotony. Re- 
arrangement of room furniture for reading groups, a read- 
ing corner, or a library “project” will aid motivation. An 
change in an established order for reading will usually be 


welcome. 


VARIETY IN DRILL MATERIAL 


In using drill material, constant variation is desirable. 
While the amount and kind of drill depend on the child’s 
needs and abilities, variety of presentation is limited only 
by the teacher’s ingenuity. Many simple devices add in- 
terest to drill materials, such as variety in sizes, shapes, and 
colors of paper for lists; different devices for quick exposure 
in word-recognition drill; “games” and “races” with time- 
saving and simple scoring devices and with ease of adjust- 
ment to the most-needed types of drill; “seatwork materials” 
or any humorous or novel situations which can be devised. 
Many suggestions for securing variety in drill material will 
be found in Chapters 6 to 10. 


VARIETY IN READING MATERIAL 


An infinite variety of novel presentations is possible in 
the material presented for reading. Many objects can be 
constructed by the child from written directions. Field 
trips may be recorded in typewritten reports. Needed in- 
formation may be obtained from small books, such as tree 
and bird guides, and from reference books such as ency- 
clopedias and atlases. Books with many illustrations and 
with unusual bindings may be consulted. A variety of 
poems may be read, including those that are humorous, sad, 
martial, romantic, or nonsensical. A place can also be 
found for newspapers, magazines, and catalogues. 

When variety of content is sought, endless possibilities 
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are available. Any material, from fiction to science, may 
be drawn upon. Many libraries issue lists of children’s 
books. Sometimes it is helpful for the child to visit the 
library in a leisurely way and sample a variety of books. 


MECHANICAL DEVICES AND AIDS 


The use of such devices as the Metron-O-Scope, tachisto- 
scope, and motion-picture and lantern-slide projectors will 
help to vary the classroom instruction. A Dictaphone or 
other device for making phonograph records may be used 
in many ways in oral-reading instruction. 


MOTIVATION THROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF PROGRESS 


MEASURING PROGRESS IN DRILL WORK 


In mastering the mechanics of reading the strongest 
motive is the desire for progress. Lack of visible progress 
is discouraging both for pupil and teacher. In so diversified 
an activity as reading, goals are not well marked and daily 
progress is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. Devices 
which enable the child to see his progress are indispensable. 
The assurance that “You are doing much better” is not 
enough. Praise is meaningless without some concrete basis. 
The teacher herself can rarely see the progress; conse- 
quently her praise of the child’s development sometimes 
lacks sincerity. 

Definite objective measures of progress should be at- 
tempted. A list may be kept of words learned to the point 
of quick recognition; from time to time these words may be 
reviewed and a record made of the errors and of the time 
required to complete the list. When word meanings are 
being acquired, a pocket dictionary can be made by the 
child, to contain his personal vocabulary. The words in 
this dictionary should be counted and the total plotted each 
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week. When new drill lists are presented to increase word 
mastery or to speed up word analysis, the time on the first 
performance and on succeeding ones should be recorded. 
The amount of aid required for an accurate performance 
should also be measured. 
Improvement in reading is more readily understood by 
the child when expressed on a bar graph. The child’s 
gain is then more evident, and the teacher needs to explain 
only its significance. Bar graphs are usually preferable to 
line graphs, for achievement appears more important when 
indicated by a whole new bar than when it is merely an 
extension of a line to a new point. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SENSE OF PROGRESS 


A more important means of showing progress is arrange- 
ment of drill material so that the child recognizes his own 
improvement. If drill lists contain both familiar words 
and new ones, the child senses his progress. Success with 
familiar words compensates for difficulty with newer ones. 
Drill should be so arranged that the child has adequate 
practice on new words during the first part of the lesson. 
Then the drill will seem easier. A child can obtain this 
impression of success in comprehending phrases by reading 
the story containing them, both before and after the prac- 
tice period. The difference is usually so marked that the 
child radiates his pleasure at his increased skill. ‘This feel- 
ing of success is worth more to the child than the most 
enthusiastic praise. 


MEASURING PROGRESS IN COMPREHENSION 


Progress in reading comprehension is*more difficult to 
show than is improvement in mechanics, especially for | 
short intervals of learning. Improvement in comprehen- 
sion may be shown by saving the child’s written work in 
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the study-type exercises described in Chapter 10 and com- 
paring early achievement with later achievement in each 
of the abilities. The use of alternative forms of some of 
the standardized reading tests that cover this phase of read- 
ing ability will reveal gains for longer intervals of learning. 


MOTIVATION AND IDEALS OF IMPROVEMENT 


It is decidedly difficult to improve accomplishment 
merely through discussion of ideals of workmanship, per- 
sistence, etc. Permanent gain from this approach is small 
unless other motivation techniques are also employed. 
However, the child’s aid must be enlisted in improving 
certain conditions, such as slovenly posture, excessive 
talkativeness, wasting time, and similar bad habits which 
contribute to failure in reading by making sustained at- 
tention difficult. Personal habits interfering with per- 
formance should be met directly. The child should under- 
stand that such habits arise naturally, often from previous 
reading failure. If there are a large number of habits 
needing correction, they should be eliminated one at a time, 
and the child should know the first one chosen for elimina- 
tion. He should understand that only by his efforts can 
such corrections become permanent. 

The essential part of a corrective program is definite 
activities. Advice such as “Work harder,” or “Do better,” 
or “Pay better attention,” is too general to be of value. 
When a habit has been chosen for elimination, no lapses 
should be allowed. A simple gesture, a touch on the arm, 
or some other unspoken signal of the teacher should be the 
sign to correct the condition. 

One should not expect reorganization of a child’s work 
habits to follow a single talk. Old habits are not over- 
come by a single discussion. Yet, if the child develops the 
self-control necessary to correct a slumped posture or 
straighten a carelessly held book, something important has 
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been accomplished. A talk with the child may result in 
his observing and correcting his undesirable tendencies, but 
usually a follow-up program is required. 


MOTIVATION THROUGH REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 


Rewards are seldom used in dealing with children with 
difficulties in reading. Usually rewards create a negative 
attitude toward reading, diverting attention from higher 
purposes in reading. Unless the reward is immediately 
forthcoming, the child may not read at all. If too small 
or too distant, the reward may not provide motivation. 
If large or frequent, it may distract attention and finally 
become mandatory. 

Effusive praise should be avoided. Unless the praise is 
merited, it has little effect. If the child is aware of success, 
praise is unnecessary. When the work is well planned, 
the attack vigorous, and the lesson filled with interest, little 
praise is needed. 

There is no place for punishment in reading instruction. 
At times a child gives the appearance of willful inatten- 
tion. If change of methods does not provide a remedy, 
the child should be quickly but quietly removed from the 
group and a new plan made. Instruction without atten- 
tion results in confirming the habit of inattention. No 
Jearner voluntarily interrupts a pleasant situation without 
astrong reason. Difficulties which seem to demand punish- 
ment can usually be traced to incorrect lesson planning. 
More carefully planned work and less talk about the child’s 
poor achievement is a wholesome procedure. 
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REFERENCES 


Books for children may be found in the annual catalogues 
of publishers of books for children. Some of the standard bib- 
liographies which aid in location of books on various grade 
levels and interest centers are the following: 


Children’s Catalog. The H. W. Wilson Company, New York; 1936. 


Five Years of Children’s Books, compiled by Bertha E. Mahony and 
Elinor Whitney. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., New York; 1936. 

Graded List of Books for Children. American Library Association, 
Chicago; 1936. 

Horn Book Magazine, Boston. Reviews current children’s books. 

Realms of Gold in Children’s Books, compiled by Bertha E. Mahony 
and Elinor Whitney. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., New York; 
1929: 


Evidence of the variety of ways in which different phases of 
reading may be taught is found in an inexpensive booklet, 
Reading Aids through the Grades, by Russell, Karp, and Kelley, 
published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. Much of this material parallels closely 
the devices used for several years in the Boston University 
Educational Clinic. Many workbooks present a variety of ex- 
ercises for improving specific reading abilities. 


Varied activities for groups and for individual work in the 
several elementary school subjects are illustrated and discussed 
in the following books: 


Croxton, W. C. Science in the Elementary School. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York; 1937. 

Gustin, M., and Hayes, M. L. Activities in the Public School. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill; 1939. 

Hocxert, J. A., and Jacossen, E. W. Modern Practices in the Elemen- 
tary School. Ginn & Co., Boston; 1938. 

Horratt, A. H., and Others. Let’s Go to School. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York; 1938. 

Lang, R. H., and Others. The Progressive Elementary School. 
Houghton MifHin Company, Boston; 1938. 

Turatts, Z. A., and Reever, E. H. Geography in the Elementary 
School. Rand McNally & Co., Chicago; 1932. 

Yoakam, G. A. The Improvement of the Assignment. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York; 1932. 
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SELECTED List oF Books For REMEDIAL READING? 


The following books are suggested for use in remedial or 
special classes to meet the needs of children who require ma- 


terial in which the interest level is several grades higher than - 


the vocabulary level. All the books are printed in clear type 
and are well illustrated. ‘They cover various fields of interest 
of children from grades three through eight, and will supply 
the child who is not up to his regular grade vocabulary with 
reading material that he will like because it is of interest to him. 


Vocas- 
ULARY 
LEVEL 


INTEREST 
LEVEL 


Pirxiy, R. S. Maple Sugar Time. Stephen Daye 

Press; 1934. $1.00. 1-2 3-4 
Waobe.L, Joun F.; Nemes, Lots G.; and Busu, May- 

BELL G. Helpers. The Macmillan Company; 

1937. 96 cents. : fe? 4-6 
Hanna, Paut R., and ANpERSON, GENEVIEVE. 

Everyday Life Stories (Primer through Book 

III). Scott, Foresman & Co.; 1935-1938. 92 

cents. 1-3 3-7 
BeaucHamep, W. L.; Crampron, GERTRUDE; and 

Gray, W. S. Science Stories (Book I). : 

Scott, Foresman & Co.; 1933. 68 cents. 2 4 
SmitH, JEANETTE. Summer by the Sea. American 

Book Company; 1933. 52 cents. 2 5 
Hountincton, Harrier E. Lets Go Outdoors. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co.; 1939. $2.00. 72 5-7 
Bronson, W. S. Pollwiggle’s Progress. The Mac- 

millan Company; 1932. $2.00. 2-3 5 
Haun, J. L. Child Development Readers. Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company; 1935-1936. 60 cents and 

64 cents. 2-3 5-6-7 
Patcu, E. M., and Howe, H. E. Nature and Sci- 

ence Readers (Book III). The Macmillan Com- 


pany; 1933. 84 cents. 2-3 5) 
Braun, Esruer. Patrick Was His Name. The 

Macmillan Company; 1938. $1.00. 2-3 5-6 
Bamey, C. S. When Grandfather Was a Boy. 

Ginn & Co.; 1928. 72 cents. cB. 3 


1Prepared by Helen Blair Sullivan, Associate Director of the Educa- 
tional Clinic, Boston University. 
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ane INTEREST 
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Bass, M. F. Stories of Pioneer Life. D. C. Heath 

& Co.; 1928. 84 cents. 3 5-6 
Bratspety, A. F., and Batt, F. K. Log Cabin Days. 

Little, Brown & Co.; 1921. 75 cents. 3 5-6 
Branpets, Doris. Judy's Ocean Voyage. American 

Book Company; 1932. 60 cents. 3 5 
Branpets, Mapewine. Little Swiss Woodcarver. 

A. Flanagan Company; 1929. 68 cents. i 3 5-7 
Burns, A. J. Stories of Shepherd Life. American 

Book Company; 1934. 52 cents. 3 5 
Campsett, H. M. L. Story of Wah Sing, Our 

Little Chinese Friend. David McKay Company; 

1929. 65 cents. 3 5-6 
Cuanco, L. M. Little Folks of Many Lands. Ginn 

& Co.; 1904. 64 cents. 3 4-5 
Curtis, N. C. Boats. Rand McNally & Co.; 1927. 

80 cents. 5 455 
Lacey, I.B. Light Now and Then. The Macmillan 

Company; 1930. 88 cents. 3 5 
Lent, H. B. Clear Track Ahead. The Macmillan 

Company; 1932. $2.00. 3 6 
Otcotr, Vireinta. Anton and Trini. Silver, Bur- . 

dett & Co.; 1932. 76 cents. 3 6 
———. Karl and Gretel. Silver, Burdett & Co.; 1932. 

76 cents. 3 6 
PerersHaM, Mavup and Muska. Story Book of 

Foods from the Fields; Story Book of Wheels, 

Ships, Trains, and Aircraft. John C. Winston 

Company; 1936. $2.50 each. 3 5-6 
Pryor, W. C. and H. S. The Steel Book. Har- 

court, Brace & Co., Inc.; 1935. $1.00. 3 6 
Pumpnurey, M. B. Pilgrim Stories. Rand Mac- 

Nally & Co.; 1926. 75 cents. 3 ez 
SHELTER, S. C. and Earry. Candlelight Stories. 

Rand McNally & Co.; 1922. 72 cents. 3 47 
Smitu, J. R. Home Folks. John C. Winston Com- 

pany; 1930. $1.16. 3 6-8 
SrepHenson, M. B. Wheel, Sail, and Wing. Fol- 

lett Publishing Company; 1930. 50 cents. 3 Se7/ 
Tousey, SANForD. Cowboy Tommy. Doubleday, 

Doran & Co., Inc.; 1932. $1.50. 3 5-6 
Atwater, RicHarp and Fiorence. Mr. Popper’s 

Penguins. Little, Brown & Co.; 1939. $1.50. 3 5-6 
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Jounson, Marcaret S. and Heren L. Barney of the 
North, Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.; 1939. $1.75. 3 5-8. 
Howarp, Etruer K. How We Get Our Food. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.; 1939. 88 cents. 3 5-8 
Patcu, E. M., and Howe, H. E. Nature and 
Science Readers (Book IV): Through Four Sea- 
sons. The Macmillan Company; 1933. 88 cents. 3-4 6 
Peet, Creicuton. Dude Ranch. Albert Whitman 
& Co.; 1939. $2.00. 34 5-8 
Craic, G. S., and Burke, Acnes. Pathways in Sci- 
ence. Ginn & Co.; 1933. 68 cents. 3-5 5-7 
Branveis, Mapettne. Little Rose of the Mesa. 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc.; 1935. 50 cents. 4 5-7 


Burcu, Giapys, and Wotcort, Joun. Child’s Book 

of Famous Composers. A. S. Barnes & Co.; 1939. 

$1.50. 4 5-8 
Busu, M. G., and Wappext, J. How We Have 

Conquered Distance. The Macmillan Company; 
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Curisteson, F. M. and H. M. Wild Animal Ac- 
tors. Albert Whitman & Co.; 1935. $1.00. 4 5-8 


Des Cuesnez, Lapy. Lady Green Satin and Her 
Maid Rosette. The Macmillan Company; 1923. 


$1.00. 4 6 
EncLEMAN, F. E., and Sarmon, Jutta. Airways. 

D. C. Heath & Co.; 1931. 80 cents. 4 7-8 
DuxeLtow, J. H., and Wesster, H. H. The Ship 

Book. Houghton Mifflin Company; 1931. $1.12. 4 728 
Franerty, J. Fire Fighters! Doubleday, Doran & 

Co., Inc.; 1933. $1.50. 4 4-8 


Forcer, Doris, and Nicor, Nina. Rusty Pete of the 
Lazy A-B. The Macmillan Company; 1929. 


G17 5. 4 5-7 
Howarp, A. W. The Princess Runs Away. The 

Macmillan Company; 1934. $1.50. 4 47 
Moreny, Maser. When Washington Was ¥ oung. 

Albert Whitman & Co.; 1935. $1.00. 4 6-8 
Lent, H. B. Full Steam Ahead! The Macmillan 

Company; 1933. $2.00. “ 47 
Oxcort, Vireinta. Klaas and Jansje. Silver, Bur- 

dett & Co.; 1933. 76 cents. 4 6-7 
Pryor, W. C. and H. S. The Glass Book. Har- 

court, Brace & Co., Inc.; 1935. $1.00. 4 5-7 
Sperry, Armstronc. All Sails Set. John C. Win- 

ston Company; 1935. $2.00. 4 7-8 
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CHAPTER 6 


ORAL READING 


RAL reading is a major consideration in the primary 
grades, and it is of special importance at any level 
for children with reading difficulties. ‘This 1s 

because faulty habits, difficulties, and confusions become 
immediately apparent in oral reading in a way to reveal 
reasons for a child’s lack of progress and difficulties in 
comprehension. 

Oral reading has, in addition, many other important values 
for reading instruction. It motivates reading, as evidenced 
by the desire of primary-grade children to read aloud to 
the group. With a true audience situation, it induces ex- 
change of ideas and a feeling of group unity. It is essential 
to instruction based on pupil reports and discussions of 
library materials, as in the content subjects. When care- 
fully directed, it widens speaking vocabulary and tends to 
improve speech and conversation. Full enjoyment of 
poetry and drama is impossible without effective oral read- 
ing. It has important uses in both vocational and leisure- 
time activities. Parents with imagination and initiative find 
that oral reading serves a variety of useful purposes in their 
family life. 

An obvious disadvantage of oral reading for classroom 
use is that only one pupil can perform at a time. This 
drawback can be offset somewhat by use of small groups 
in which each child may read more often. Another dis- 
advantage of oral reading is its tendency to reduce silent 
reading to the slow oral-reading rate and to encourage lip 
movements and word pronunciation in silent reading, which 
later require remedial attention. 
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IMPORTANCE OF AUDIENCE SITUATION 


In every phase of oral reading the audience situation must 
be maintained. Ordinarily two conditions prevent attain- 
ment of the audience situation: (1) Revealing the plot of 
the story during the preparatory work and (2) allowing 
children to look at their books while others read orally. 

Children must always have a reason for listening during 
oral reading. If the plot has been revealed, the reason for 
listening has been lost. In this chapter are outlined various 
types of oral assignments to provide reasons for listening, 
such as preliminary study without disclosing the plot of the 
story or the development of a new listening. situation 
through the study assignment. 

The second factor which disturbs the audience situation 
— looking at the book as others read orally — has little jus- 
tification at any level of reading instruction. Above the 
second grade the silent-reading rate is usually faster than 
the rate of oral reading. ‘Therefore, if children are re- 
quired to “keep the place,” they are being taught faulty 
silent-reading habits, such as slow reading, lip movement, 
and silent pronunciation, as well as inattention to content. 
In grades one and two there is little reason for allowing 
children to look at the book while others read. Slow 
learners usually cannot follow the place in a book or give 
close attention to the individual words while the more ad- 
vanced pupils read; the more advanced pupils are required 
to use faulty silent-reading habits if they follow the slower 
ones in their reading. 

Word analysis during the oral-reading lesson often spoils 


the pleasure of the group in audience reading. A child — 


should be helped immediately on mispronounced or un- 
known words. Comments of teacher and pupils during 
audience reading must be directed only toward the content 
of the story. Difficult words may be noted for future 
study, if they are of sufficient importance to be included 
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in the child’s sight vocabulary. Any child will have 
adequate opportunity to apply his word-analysis ability 
in independent reading and study; at that time he is not 
emotionally confused by his display of difficulty and is 
likely to use his word-analysis ability to better advantage. 

Interest cannot be expected in oral reading when the out- 
come of the story is known in advance, or when the activity 
serves only to “catch” children on mispronounced or un- 
known words, to answer trivial questions, or simply to fill 
the reading period. Each oral-reading lesson should be 
purposive, as to both motivation and emphasis on reading 
skills. 


PLANNING AN ORAL-READING PROGRAM 


Carefully planned lessons based upon specific needs are 
essential to the success of oral-reading instruction. Atten- 
tion must be given to skills specifically basic to oral read- 
ing and also to speech, such as volume and flexibility of 
voice, enunciation and pronunciation, expression, and breath 
control. In addition, the oral-reading lessons should be 
utilized for detection of certain faulty habits in silent read- 
ing, such as word-recognition difficulties, inadequate or in- 
correct phrasing, inattention to punctuation, omission or 
addition of words. 


SMALL-GROUP INSTRUCTION 


Oral reading should usually be done in small groups, as 
described in Chapter 4. This plan permits greater practice 
for each child. Before starting small-group instruction the 
teacher should be well acquainted with methods of ad- 
ministration, methods of selection and adjustment of ma- 
terials to pupil needs, and the types of organization of class- 
room work. ‘To obtain uniformity of interest in the entire 

class, lesson plans need careful development, types of in- 
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struction must be suited to the group, and there must be 
adequate provision for checking comprehension during and 
after reading. 


NATURE OF LESSON PLANS 


The lesson plans for oral reading will, of course, depend 
upon the type and purpose of the assignment and the needs 
of the pupils. For example, when the entire class takes 
part in reading a story, the following typical steps are gone 
through: 


a. 


b. 


The story is scanned by the teacher for words which 
may give difficulty in either meaning or recognition. 
Exercises are given on the recognition of these words 
as outlined in Chapter 8. 

Exercises may also be needed in reading these words 
in phrases and sentences. 

Provision is made for motivating the lesson. Ordi- 
narily this consists of a brief statement showing the 
relation of the lesson to general classroom activities, 
the nature of the plot, information to be discovered, 
or directions for listening with a specific purpose as 
the story is read. 

It is usually well to indicate the amount of material 
each child is to read so that each pupil will have a fair 
amount of practice. 

An exercise for checking meaning and comprehension 
is given. If the story has been well motivated and 
the audience situation maintained, often no need arises 
for comprehension checks after the oral reading. 

If a group finishes the reading before the scheduled 
time, provision is made for other activities, such as 
review lessons in word meaning or word recognition, 
drills for various types of errors, re-reading for ex- 
pression, or games that aid reading. 
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MAJOR TYPES OF ASSIGNMENTS 


Four general types of assignments are suitable for 
oral reading: (1) those requiring true audience reading; 
(2) those requiring intensive study of selections for various 
purposes; (3) those designed to improve phrase reading; 
and (4) those designed to improve voice and oral expression. 
These will be considered in the following sections of this 
chapter. 


METHODS FOR IMPROVING AUDIENCE READING 


It is important in audience reading that the child who is 
to read aloud study the selection before presenting it. Of 
course, the members of the audience should not have read 
the story. In the assignments suggested below, provision 
is made for the development of smooth oral reading, for the 
preservation of the novelty element, and for giving the 
audience a reason for listening. 


SIGHT READING 


In this method children read the new story without pre- 
vious preparation except for word, phrase, and sentence 
drills. Since sight reading does not permit previous silent 
study of the selection, special emphasis must be placed upon 
phrase and sentence exercises based on the story. Thus 
pupils should encounter no new words and should be able 
to read reasonably smoothly without previous preparation. 
The stories should not be known to the children prior to 
class reading. If this method is used in connection with 
basal readers, books should not be given to the children 
except during the reading period. As teachers know, books 
that are available at the beginning of a year are often read 
completely by some children during the first few weeks. 
If these books are used for oral-reading lessons, there is 
no compelling reason for certain children to give attention. 
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THE DIVIDED-STORY METHOD 


A story for reading by a group of five or six children is 
cut into twelve to eighteen parts and pasted on cards for 
easy handling. The story may be cut from a discarded 
book or magazine. Two copies of the story will be needed, 
since part of it may be on the back of a section to be glued 
to a card. ‘The cards should be numbered, corresponding 
to the order of the parts in the story. 

Each child is given one or two cards to prepare for read- 
ing orally. When every member of the group has studied 
his cards and is sure he can read them without. hesitation 
and with good expression, the cards are read orally in turn. 
In this plan each child is held accountable for only the 
words in his selection; if desired, the difficult words and 
phrases in the whole story may be studied by the entire 
group prior to the reading. 


PUPIL PREPARATION OF SHORT SELECTIONS 


This method is particularly valuable in upper grades 
where the children have good word mastery. Suitable ma~ 
‘terials for this type of reading are newspaper clippings, 
short biographical selections, notes from encyclopedias, 
short selections from books of essays, and original composi- 
tions, poems, and extracts emphasizing special topics. 
Teachers themselves may make collections of short units 
related to such topics as holidays, famous people, transporta- 
tion, and arts. 

The reading lesson centers around a single topic, with 
easy and difficult selections suitably assigned. After the 
pupils have studied their selections, each reads orally to the 
class. If an article is too long to be read orally, the pupil — 
may write a summary or select significant paragraphs for — 
class presentation. 
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READING OF DRAMATIZED MATERIAL 


In this type of oral reading each pupil prepares to read 
the lines of one character. The child will read the 
whole play while studying his part, but no loss of in- 
terest results because the novelty of impersonating a char- 
acter usually serves to sustain interest. This type of oral 
reading is especially desirable for corrective work in voice, 
speech, and expression. Many selections suitable for this 
type of reading are found in such books as the following: 


Barrows, Maryjorir. The Pirate of Pooh and Other Plays. Rand 
McNally & Co., Chicago; 1936. (Grades 2-7.) 


Fievp, Racuer. Patchwork Plays. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., New 
York; 1930. (Grades 5-8.) 


Skinner, E. L. and A. M. Children’s Plays. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; 1919. 


Stevenson, Aucusta. Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston; 1928. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR INTENSIVE STUDY OF SELECTIONS 


Research demonstrates that children usually obtain from 
an initial reading only a small fraction of the meaning of 
astory. Furthermore, unless help is given, re-reading pro- 
duces little additional meaning. Instruction to meet this 
problem depends mainly on the teacher’s ingenuity in mo- 
tivating a second reading of astory. Various devices have 
commonly been used to motivate detailed reading, such as 
simple questions, suggestions to “find the part of the story 
you like best,” and the naive pointing of morals by such 
questions as, “Do you think it was nice of the boy to cheat 
the old man?” and “Do you think the boy should have 
helped the dog out of the trap?” This method, however, 
hardly provides sufficient motivation for one oral reading 
and certainly does not stimulate interest in a second read- 
ing of any story. Several types of assignments for motivat- 
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ing oral reading when the story has already been studied 
are found in Chapter 10, on study skills, under the head- 
ings of ‘“‘Associational Reading” and “Thorough Reading.” 
The exercises below indicate a few of the types of lessons 
under this general classification. 


IMPROVING THE ORGANIZATION AND SELECTION 
OF IDEAS 


Specific assignments may be prepared to aid children in 
recalling the details of a story for later use in oral and 
written summaries to be given independently. For such 
an assignment the first direction would be given: “On the 
blackboard you will find a list of events that happen in the 
story you are about to hear. They are not in the right 
order. We shall read the story by sections. After each 
section is read, find the event that goes with it and write it 
on your paper.” On the board are written statements of 
significant happenings in the story, in some such style as 
the following: 


The boy saw two men running. 

The boys opened the door and looked out. 
They found a tree that had been cut down. 
They found a package of nails. 

The box fell into the water. 

The men started to open the box. 
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To save the time of writing the statements, the child may 
indicate his choice of statement by copying the capital letter 
which precedes it. 

A somewhat more difficult assignment of this type would 
consist of asking the children to write a headline or title 
for each section of the story as it is read. If the story is 
divided into ten sections for oral reading, each child should 
have ten numbers on his paper and write his title for each 
section as read. He should also write a title for the story 
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asa whole. ‘This assignment will be made more dramatic if 
the children are told that they are writing newspaper head- 
lines or perhaps captions for a motion- -picture story. 


NOTICING THE STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS OF A STORY 


After the story has been read silently, it may then be read 
orally for one or more of the following purposes: To notice 
good action words, descriptive words or passages, apt com- 
binations of words, topic sentences, transition statements, 
and other structural elements. As each paragraph is read 
the pupils report orally the elements that seem particularly 
good. The teacher also adds comments. This type of 
assignment is useful in the intermediate grades, particularly 
as an aid to written composition. 


ENRICHING IMAGERY 


It is quite possible that the pleasure one derives from a 
story depends upon the 1 imagery accompanying the reading. 
Children vary considerably in the richness and type of 
imagery experienced during reading. Reading and _ also 
listening are, of course, creative activities. The imagery 
experienced by a child while listening or reading depends 
partly upon previous contacts with the words, phrases, 
and ideas of the story and partly upon new associations to 
which his attention is called. Even the simplest statements 
suggest many pictures. On hearing a statement such as 
“The man ran down the steps,” a child may add numerous 
details, such as the man’s age and appearance, the speed of 
his running, the direction taken at the bottom of the steps, 
the appearance of the building from which he came, the 
general surroundings, the width and type of street, the 
general weather conditions, and the presence of automobiles 
or people. 

Few investigations have been made of ways of improving 
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imagery in reading and listening; yet it is likely that the 
power could be increased by instruction. ‘To promote rich- 
ness of imagery, it is suggested that the following type of 
lesson be employed as a listening assignment in oral reading. 
Begin by saying: “I know you have read the story your- 
selves, but I wonder whether you have seen all the pictures 
in the story. After Henry reads the next paragraph, let us 
stop to see whether we can find any more pictures than 
we saw the first time.” After the paragraph has been read, 
questions may be asked in order to stimulate the children 
to add other descriptive elements. Such questions might 
concern the appearance and dress of the characters, the 
distance and direction of travel, the kind of weather, the 
sounds to be heard, the emotions of the characters, and other 
details pertinent to the paragraph. 


SUGGESTING ACTIVITIES RELATED TO THE STORY 


Oral reading that calls for close attention and is effectively 
motivated usually results from assignments that involve or 
anticipate some class or individual activities, such as drawing 
or dramatizing. ‘Three illustrations are given here: 


(a) As you listen to this story, think of five or six pictures 
which sum up its most important parts. When you have fin- 
ished reading, discuss with other pupils the pictures you found 
and decide on the best ones to draw. Then draw pictures 
which contain the main points of the story. 

(b) As you listen to this story being read, think of similar 
things which have happened to you or to people you know. 
Write down your thoughts so that you can have them for our 
discussion after the story is read. 

(c) As you listen to this story, think of the things we would 
need if we were to make a play out of it. What would we put 
on the stage? How would we dress the characters? What 
would we have them say? 
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Assignments such as these serve to develop the habit of 
expecting reading to contain ideas for further activity. 
They also stimulate thought and conversation and may 
serve as motivation for oral and written composition. 


PHRASE READING IN ORAL ASSIGNMENTS 


In a complete program of oral-reading instruction there 
are times when attention should be directed to problems 
of expression rather than to the meaning of the story. Be- 
fore selections are used for practice in the mechanics of 
expression, they should have been read for meaning, using 
one of the lesson types already discussed. Poetry and 
drama are particularly useful for such practice, although 
other types of reading material may be chosen. 

In reading to improve phrasing the pupil doing the read- 
ing of course derives the most benefit. For this reason 
small-group work is particularly desirable in order that each 
child may have frequent reading opportunities. Since the 
audience gains little benefit from the practice, this type of 
oral assignment should be used sparingly, perhaps only when 
the children are outstandingly deficient in the mechanics 
of reading and expression. 


RE-READING FOR MEASUREMENT 


In remedial work with individual pupils or with small 
groups, oral reading of material previously used will provide 
a measure of progress. Upon the child’s first oral reading 
of the selection the teacher records the pupil’s errors and 
files this record for later comparison. ‘The record should 
include time required for reading, difficulties with individual 
words, addition and omission of words, and similar difficul- 
ties. Comparisons made with the second reading will show 
the degree of improvement which the child has made. In 
individual tutoring, such oral re-reading is important and 
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occasional tests of this kind should be made in the primary 
grades to provide objective records of progress. Such 
records are best made on a copy of the story. 


PHRASE READING IN RELATION TO SPEED 


For improvement of mechanics of oral reading, atten- 
tion should be paid to voice, expression, and interpretation 
rather than to speed. If the child knows he is being timed 
while reading, he will often manifest insecurity and tense- 
ness, both of which shift attention from expression and 
meaning. . 

Among the factors which tend to reduce oral-reading 
speed are difficulties in word recognition and in perception 
of words and phrases; repetitions of words and phrases; ad- 
dition and omission of words; losing the place; and dif- 
ficulties in breath control and voice. These basic abilities 
are the ones that call for special attention. 


SYMPTOMS AND CAUSES OF SLOW PHRASE READING 


Occasionally a child tends to drawl vowel sounds of 
words in oral reading or paces his reading to the slow motor 
habits acquired when reading was laborious for him. If 
the phrase drills outlined below and the exercises in ex- 
pression and interpretation are not sufficient to break up 
these habits, use of timed selections may be helpful. 

Another cause of a slow reading rate is the habit of point- 
ing along the lines with the finger during oral reading. 
This practice tends to emphasize small units and to pace the 
reading too slowly. While finger pointing is sometimes 
recommended for primary-grade children in order to estab- 
lish a left-to-right reading habit, the resulting slow pacing 
and the shortened reading units offset any advantages of 
the method. The use of a marker under the lines is to be 
preferred. Several types of markers are suggested later in 
this chapter. 
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Head movements also tend to reduce oral-reading rate. 
If the child forms a habit of swinging his head from side to 
side at a uniform rate, he unconsciously reads at this rate. 
This habit is usually overcome merely by calling the child’s 
attention to it, or, in severe cases, by having the child read 
with his chin resting on his hand or some other support. 

The need for improvement in phrase reading is indicated 
by word-by-word reading, many eye movements per line, 
an expressionless voice, and a slow rate. Often the basic 
difficulty lies in slow or faulty word recognition. When 
exercises are given to speed up recognition, phrase reading 
improves naturally without further help,» hes use of 
phrase exercises, as described below, will often improve 
speed in oral reading and both speed and comprehension in 
silent reading, reduce oral-reading inaccuracies, eliminate 
habits of addition and omission of words in oral reading, and 
improve attention to punctuation and expression in oral 
reading. 


TECHNIQUES FOR IMPROVING PHRASE READING 


The exercises below have been found useful in improv- 
_ ing phrase reading, assuming that certain fundamental read- 
ing conditions have been met. Materials must be of 
appropriate difficulty, without too many new words or 
ideas to interfere with smooth reading. Words included 
in phrase drills should have been previously taught through 
the word-recognition exercises included in Chapter 8, and 
their meanings should be already known. 

Phrase work is essential to reading progress. “The exer- 
cises should be followed by their immediate use in the suc~ 
ceeding reading lesson, either oral or silent. Many sample 
exercises on word recognition presented in Chapter 8 are 
immediately adaptable to phrase exercises. 

The relationship between correct phrasing and meaning 
should be emphasized in all phrase exercises. 
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PHRASE FLASH CARDS 


Phrases from stories to be read may be placed on large 
flash cards for drill work, after the individual words have 
been taught in recognition exercises. Phrase flash cards 
are presented by the usual short-exposure method. The 
technique recommended is to place a phrase card in a 
holder; hold a large blank card in front of it; then raise and 
lower the large covering card quickly, so as to give the 
brief exposure desired. This technique is more satisfactory 
than holding the phrase card in the hand and exposing it 
by turning it over. In the recommended method the print 
of the phrases is stationary, while in the other it moves. 
However; the second method of exposure can be satisfac- 
torily used. Ss 

Sometimes it is found that the learning of phrases by flash 
cards does not transfer to the normal reading situation; the 
child can read flash cards but is not able to recognize the 
same phrases on the book page. This can be corrected 
somewhat by having the child underline or encircle on 
prepared typed lists the phrases presented by flash cards. 
Also the phrases as they appear in the story may be singled 
out by the use of a mask over the page, with holes cut 
out to reveal the phrases. This device is illustrated in 
Chapter 8. 


PHRASES ON THE BLACKBOARD 


Phrases from stories to be read may be written (printed) 
on the blackboard for practice. Unless provision is made 
for covering and uncovering the phrases quickly, this drill 
will not be as effective as that with flash cards, but the — 
child does obtain practice in seeing and reading whole 
phrases. If several children read in turn from the same list, 
the teacher should skip about in the list to guard against 
mere memorization by order. 
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PHRASES ON LANTERN SLIDES 


Lantern slides containing phrases may be prepared by 
the method described for word-perception slides in Chap- 
ter 8. These phrases can be flashed readily by covering 
and uncovering the lens of the projector with a card. 


PHRASE EXERCISES WITH THE TACHISTOSCOPE 


The phrase tachistoscope insures the quick perception of 
phrases required for smooth oral and silent reading. The 
phrase tachistoscope resembles the device used in word- 
recognition exercises (see page 178), except that the 
aperture for exposing words is wide enough for phrases. 
Phrases may be typed on tachistoscope cards in random 
order or the phrases of an entire story may be presented 
- in sequence. 


USE OF SPACED MATERIAL 


The material to be read is arranged with the phrases 
separated by extra spaces in a manner such as the following: 


By this time the big bear had disappeared 


into the woods. Dick ran across the field 
as quickly as he could and soon came 
to the edge of the woods. 


After the story has been presented in this way, the child 
turns to the book and reads it with the phrases unmarked. 
The practice thus carries over directly to the material in 
the book. Gradation of the emphasis on the phrasing may 
be accomplished by first separating the phrases by. five 
spaces and later by only three. The child should be trained 
to observe the entire phrase carefully before he reads it 
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aloud. This will provide practice in increasing eye-voice 
span. 

td separating a story into phrases, either by typing or by 
pencil markings, the teacher will find it difficult to deter- 
mine the beginning and the end of phrases. Certain 
phrases will appear long, while other divisions will leave 
individual words dangling by themselves. The best prac- 
tice is to mark by voice units and to have no phrases with 
fewer than two words or more than six. One should not 
be too much disturbed if the phrases are not of uniform 
length. 


PHRASE EXERCISES THAT DIRECT EYE MOVEMENT 


A manila envelope 9” by 12” in size is prepared as fol- 
lows: The bottom and the top are cut off evenly so that 
both ends are open. [wo inches from the top of the 
envelope front a slot 44” wide is cut the entire width of 
the envelope. The drawing on page 131 shows the appear- 
ance of the envelope when prepared. On a sheet of paper 
8,” by 11” are typed or printed phrases. Five or six 
spaces are allowed between phrases across the page, and two 
lines down the page, as indicated below. 


By this time 
the big bear 
had disappeared 
into the woods. 
Dick ran 
across the field 
as quickly as he could 
and soon came 
to the edge 


of the woods. 
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By this tie 
the big bear 


had disappeared 


of the woods, 


Device ror Directinc Eyre MovEMENT 


If the story is a long one, several sheets may be glued 
together. The phrases thus prepared are inserted in the 
envelope and are drawn slowly past the slot. Each phrase 
appears separately and moves across the opening so that 
eye-movement practice as well as drill in phrase reading is 


provided. 
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READING PHRASES MARKED IN A BOOK 


Phrases in a book may be marked by light vertical pencil 
lines to guide children in phrase reading. After pupils 
have read the book with the marked phrases, they should 
transfer to a book with unmarked phrases for practice in 
reading without the “crutch” of the penciled divisions. 


RECOGNITION OF PHRASES AS READ BY THE TEACHER 


As the teacher reads, the children make light pencil 
checks in the book at pauses between phrases. At first 
the phrases will need emphasis, while later only slight pauses 
need be made between them. ‘This is a good exercise to 
develop consciousness of the need for reading in phrases. 


READING IN UNISON 


Occasionally it is desirable to have unison reading of 
materials prepared either by separating phrases by pencil 
marks or by extra spaces in typing. Advanced groups 
may read in unison materials which have not been separated 
into phrases. 


EYE-VOICE-SPAN EXERCISES 


The method described in Chapter 2 for measuring the 
eye-voice span can be used for practice in keeping the eyes 
in advance of the voice. This is accomplished by placing 
a card over the material: which the child is reading, and 
then asking him to recall as many additional words as he 
can of the covered materials. Another method is to present 
the material on lantern slides and have the children recall 


all the additional words they can after the light is off or the ~ 


slide removed. ‘This can also be accomplished by covering 
and uncovering the front lens of the lantern instead of 
removing the slide or shutting off the light. 
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USE OF LINE MARKERS 


Often a child is confused by the many words before his 
eyes at one time. Such a child gains security by using a 
marker to exclude the lines not being read. The usual 
marker consists of a card which is placed under the line. 
This marker, concealing the material below, gives greater 
emphasis to the line being read. Another type of marker 
consists of a card with a slot in it which reveals one line 
of print at a time. (See diagram below.) The length and 
the width of the slot will vary with the size of the type 
and the width of the lines on the page. 


s-aucks put their heads 
under the wot 


The third type of marker has the slot cut diagonally 
across so that the end of a line appears at the right side of 
the marker, while the beginning word in the next line 
appears at 'the left side of the marker. ‘This type of marker 
reveals the phrase being read and also aids the child to 
overcome a difficulty in returning the eyes to the beginning 
of the next line. 

In individual remedial work it is often desired to point 
out a single phrase to the child. The marker in the illustra- 
tion below may be used for this purpose. It is built in the 
manner of a slide rule and may be made of strong manila 
paper. A strip is cut 14%” in width and the long edges 
folded over 4%”. A slot for phrase reading is cut in the 
strip. A second strip of manila an inch wide is then in- 
serted under the folded edges and adjusted to phrases of 
varying lengths. 
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MECHANICAL DEVICES FOR PHRASE EXPOSURE 


The American Optical Company * has developed a quick- 
exposure device called a Metron-O-Scope, which provides 
exercises in phrase perception. The Harvard Film Service 2 
has prepared films which provide phrase exercises and may 
be used in an ordinary 16 mm. motion-picture projector. 
Phrase exercises by means of such devices must be based on 
a suitable vocabulary and must be supplemented by com- 
prehension exercises. Otherwise the increased speed and 
improved eye movements may be gained at the expense of 
comprehension. 


OTHER METHODS OF PHRASE READING 


Books with especially large and clear print sometimes 
help in phrase reading, since they give an impression of 
ease in reading. However, if print is too large, phrases 
may be broken too much; therefore, if large print is used, 
it should appear on wide pages. 

Often dramatization and the reading of poetry improve 
phrase reading. Sometimes the only phrase work needed 
by certain children consists of the suggestion to catch large 
units of words at each look. In all phrase work it is helpful 
to explain how the eyes move in phrase reading, as com- 
pared with word reading. When this is done, the child 
has little difficulty in understanding the purpose of the 
work. Other methods which help phrase reading are out- 
lined in the section on voice and expression immediately 
below. 


VOICE, ENUNCIATION, AND EXPRESSION 


Good habits in voice, enunciation, and expression are 
important in all oral reading — for the pleasure of the 


? Southbridge, Massachusetts. 
? Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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audience, for improving general speech habits, and for 
proficiency in learning words and in deriving meaning 
from material read. If a child’s pronunciation of a word is 
uncertain or if his enunciation lacks clearness, he will ex- 
perience difficulty in retaining the word and understanding 
it in later reading. Faulty enunciation also affects percep- 
tion of differences and similarities in words, thus delaying 
word mastery. Faulty enunciation is a common source of 
spelling difficulties. 

Meanings of many sentences and the beauty of poetry 
are not appreciated until the child reads with proper 
rhythm and emphasis. Feelings of pleasure and pride in 
the clarity of one’s speech in oral reading often carry over 
to conversation and audience speaking. 

In giving practice for 1 improving expression in oral read- 
ing, the teacher should point out that the desirable qualities 
of oral reading are also important in speaking. However, 
a child’s speaking habits may be satisfactory, while his oral- 
reading habits are poor. A good reading voice (and espe- 
cially a good speaking voice) is often one of the most 
important acquisitions that a child makes in school. 


METHODS OF IMPROVING VOICE PITCH 


A high-pitched voice in oral reading is most frequently 
a result of tenseness and insecurity, due to difficult material 
or to the emotions arising from the situation. Word 
difficulties can be removed by using simpler materials and 
by giving exercises in word recognition and phrase percep- 
tion. The tenseness then disappears and the voice ap- 
proaches the right speaking tone. 

High-pitched voices sometimes result from poor motiva- 
tion and a low reading interest. Again, they may develop 
from too intense pressure of classroom work or from un- 
conscious imitation of the teacher’s voice. Usually the 
pitch of a voice is habitual rather than natural. 
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A child’s reading tone may be changed without injury 
to his vocal apparatus. One need not hesitate to modify 
a child’s voice to obtain the easiest and pleasantest tone for 
oral reading. Almost every person has several pitches of 
voice for different occasions. Usually the voice is higher 
during fright, anger, and other strong emotions. It is also 
raised during attempts to be especially convincing. Some 
persons’ voices vary with situations, such as talking to 
superiors, talking over the telephone, speaking before a 
friendly audience, dictating to a stenographer, or talking to 
children. 

The following plans have proved to be helpful remedies 
for high-pitched voices: 


REMOVAL OF WORD-RECOGNITION DIFFICULTIES 


This is accomplished by selecting materials that are not 
too difficult and by use of word-recognition exercises prior 
to the reading. It can be observed that pitch of voice 
almost always rises to parallel the difficulty of the reading 
material. High-pitched voices cannot easily be changed 


when insecurity and confusion accompany the child’s read- — 


ing. 
SHOWING THE NEED FOR A LOWER PITCH 


Take the child to the piano and compare for him the 
pitch of his reading voice with that of his conversational 
voice. ‘This is done by noting his tone on the long vowels 
and having him prolong them until the pitch is found. 
‘The teacher should demonstrate the difference in tones by 
reading in a monotonous tone at a higher pitch and then at 
a lower pitch, keeping the regular tone for contrast by 
striking the piano keys. To show the difference between 


a child’s reading and speaking voices the teacher may 
imitate him; care must be exercised, since this practice may — 


embarrass the child. 
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USE OF PIANO TO FIND A NATURAL PITCH 


At the piano have the child sing various notes to deter- 
mine his range of pitch. Determine the lowest and the 
highest tones he can comfortably produce. The proper 
pitch for his voice is three or four notes above the lowest 
one he can speak or sing easily. It should certainly be 
below the middle of his voice range. It should be remem- 
bered that in reading, the expression comes partly from 
varying the pitch, this variation usually being upward from 
the normal tone. To give practice in reading at the lower 
tone, the teacher strikes the piano note corresponding to 
the child’s proper reading voice, and the child reads on that 
tone. 


USE OF EXAGGERATED EXAMPLES 


The teacher reads with her voice pitched as low as pos- 
sible and asks the child to follow her example. The read- 
ing may be done with a very high pitch or a very low one, 
giving the child practice in reading with flexibility of voice. 
Many coaches of amateur plays use the exaggerated ex- 
ample to show the actors the desired effect. Of course 
the pupil’s effort will not be as exaggerated as the teacher’s, 
the result thus being approximately the desired one. 


EXERCISES FOR IMPROVING EXPRESSION 


Dramatization or part-reading of stories containing much 
conversation, with special attention to expression, will help 
to overcome voice difficulties. In such reading the effort 
is to interpret the material in ways that are natural to the 
situation. In his attempts to present sentences and ex- 
pressions in a normal manner, a child’s fear of an unnatural 
voice is often overcome. 

Monotonous tone and inadequate expression in reading 
are often accompanied by difficulties in voice pitch. At- 
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tention to pitch will also aid in correcting the other faults. 
For the corrective exercises suggested below the reading 
materials should be familiar to pe pupils. In corrective 
voice work for oral reading, familiar stories enable the child 
to use previously acquired meanings as an aid to expression. 


READING OF POETRY AND PLAYS 


Use of poetry and plays helps to overcome monotonous 


tones, since attention is given to interpretation and since er- 


rors in reading the lines are immediately checked by other 
pupils. ‘The fun of reading a play comes from careful in- 
terpretation of the lines. For some children reading poetry 
is particularly difficult; either they engage in monotonous 
scanning of lines or they i ignore meter and thus break up 
the rhythm. Selections for voice work should enable chil- 
dren to read easily without exaggeration of metrical units. 


READING SENTENCES WITH WORDS MARKED 
FOR. EMPHASIS 


As preliminary practice to show the importance of em- 
phasizing the proper words and varying the voice accord- 
ingly, it is well to demonstrate how meanings of short 
sentences depend upon emphasis. As an example, take a 


simple sentence such as the following: “He dropped a box 


of crayons.” “He dropped a box of crayons.” “He 
dropped a box of crayons.” “He dropped a box of cray- 
ons.” Children find a great deal of pleasure in this sort 


of exercise and learn to understand the importance of | 


emphasis on particular words through voice modulation in 
determining the exact meaning of a sentence. 


Next the child should read paragraphs with words to be — 
emphasized previously underlined by the teacher. He 
should read the material silently before trying it orally. 
Later the child himself should underline the words tobe ; 


‘ 
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emphasized, and finally by a preliminary reading should 
learn to select the words for emphasis without underlining 
them. 


STEPS IN OVERCOMING FEAR OF AN AUDIENCE 


If high-pitched or monotonous voices result from fear of 
the audience, several remedies are available. The child 
becomes less aware of the audience when one of the follow- 
ing plans is used: 


a. An imaginary radio broadcast at which the person 
reads behind a screen. 

b. A puppet or marionette show in which the audience 
watches the action of the puppets while the pupil 
reads the lines accompanying the action. 

Reading material to accompany shadow plays. 
Reading from a lantern slide with the room darkened. 
Reading into a microphone placed in a separate room. 
Reading into a sound-recording device and then lis- 
tening to the record of one’s own voice. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR CORRECTING FAULTY ENUNCIATION 


Faulty enunciation may be due to careless speech habits 
or to structural defects. If the child has an articulatory 
speech defect, special corrective work is needed. How- 
ever, if the enunciation difficulties are due merely to care- 
less habits, it is possible to correct them for purposes of oral 
reading, even though the new skills may not transfer to 
speech. The following suggestions for remedial work as- 
sume that the faulty enunciation is a result of habit: 


CALLING ATTENTION TO THE SOUND ELEMENTS 
OF WORDS 


The ear-training exercises recommended in Chapter 9 
will help the child if poor enunciation is due to lack of 
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attention to word sounds. In such exercises it is particu- 
larly important that the child sense the value of each 
syllable in a word and include all the syllables in his reading. 
Words should be presented in syllables, both visually and 
orally, with special attention to correct vowel sounds. 


READING IN WHISPERS 


If a child is required to read in whispers, he finds it neces- 
sary to make unusual use of lips and tongue, since the voice 
then cannot cover enunciation defects. Whispered reading 
should not be for too long a period, for it necessitates great 
effort and results in strain and fatigue, particularly if the 
child must be heard several feet away. 


ENUNCIATING DIFFICULT WORDS 


Practice in enunciation can be made specific by using 
words the child commonly enunciates inadequately. If the 
drill is designed to correct his specific errors, a child will 
usually pay close attention and practice on his own initia- 
tive. 


CALLING ATTENTION TO PROPER USE OF THE 
SPEECH ORGANS 


The child may watch his lips in a mirror as he speaks in 
order to notice whether or not he uses his lips adequately. 
In cases of serious difficulty it is important to show the child 
the exact positions of lips, teeth, and tongue in making 
certain sounds. Some teachers motivate this work by call- 
ing attention to the diction of certain motion-picture actors 
or actresses who have a particularly good enunciation. 


HAVING THE CHILD LISTEN TO HIS OWN ENUNCIATION 


Listening to one’s own reading is possible only if a sound- 
recording device is available. When a child can listen to 
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his own reading voice, his specific faults and the desirability 
of overcoming them are brought to his attention in a dra- 
matic way. It is usually necessary to point out difficulties 
with particular words, inadequate emphasis on final sounds 
of words, slurring syllables within words, ignoring little 
words, and other errors in enunciation that have previously 
been observed. 
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SILENT READING 


tion is mastery of silent reading. The fluent and 
accurate silent reader can succeed in high school 
and college study, and through leisure reading will open 
for himself a world of information and pleasure. . The in- 


A N IMPORTANT aim of elementary school instruc- 


dividual with immature silent-reading skills finds his later 


education difficult and confusing and tends to give up the 
rich social heritage preserved in books. 

The person who plans his leisure reading intelligently 
has infinite possibilities for personal growth. Independent, 
planned silent reading produces many desirable results — 
development of one’s vocational abilities, increased enjoy- 
ment from new fields of knowledge, enhanced pleasure 
from travel, enriched understanding of the everyday world, 
expansion of interests, establishment and strengthening of 
friendships, enlarged rewards from conversation, stimula- 
tion of general effort, and greater mastery of emotions and 
actions. These results, of course, do not come solely 
from mastery of the mechanics of silent reading, but they 
are unlikely to develop fully without control of skills. 

This chapter deals primarily with simple silent-reading 
abilities, such as attention and comprehension, improved 
speed, and vocabulary growth. Guidance methods in in- 
dependent silent reading are found in Chapter 4; study 
skills in the content subjects are discussed in Chapter 10. 


DIFFERENCES IN SILENT AND ORAL READING 
While silent and oral reading have many skills in com- 


mon, success in one does not insure equal success in the 
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other. Comparison of results on oral-reading and silent- 
reading tests often reveals entirely different habits in the two 
types. A child who is painstaking and accurate in oral- 
reading word drills may ignore difficult words in silent 
reading. Children who find oral reading interesting and 
understandable often show inattention and insecurity when 
asked to read silently. 

After the third grade, oral reading is usually slower than 
silent reading, pupils being no longer impeded by the vocal 
organs and being able to translate printed words directly 
into ideas without pronunciation of individual words. 
~ Habits of saying words during oral reading carry over to 
silent reading as lip movements and whispering; these need 
elimination to insure fluency in silent reading. The table 
below shows a comparison of oral-reading and silent-read- 
ing rates for various grades. The table is based upon data 
from studies made in the Boston University Educational 
Clinic. 


RATE In Worps PER MINUTE 


‘COUNTY 5 by way Ue I II Il IV Vv VI 
Oral Reading . .| 45 80 110 | 135 | 150 | 170 
Silent Reading . .| 45 78 125 SOm met SOM eo1O 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN SILENT-READING 
INSTRUCTION 


_In planning the silent-reading program for any grade 
the teacher will find helpful suggestions in earlier chapters. 
The silent-reading program must recognize problems re- 
lated to selection of materials, organization and administra- 
tion of small-group work, as well as motivation. Develop- 
ment of an adequate background in word meaning, word 
recognition, word analysis, and phrase perception, discussed 


in later chapters, is also pertinent to silent-reading instruc- 
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tion. The silent-reading program must include adjust- 
ment to various levels of reading ability; it should appeal 
to the reading interests of the class; it should give atten- 
tion to the special confusions and difficulties discovered in 
the informal analysis discussed in Chapter 2. 


PRIMARY-GRADE INSTRUCTION 


Silent-reading instruction should begin in the first grade 
and should be continued in the school program as long as 
habits are to be developed or interests explored. Whether 
silent reading or oral reading should predominate in the 
primary grades has been the subject of controversy. Pro- 
ponents of initial silent-reading instruction reason that in- 
creased attention to meaning is obtained through exclusive 
use of silent reading and that oral reading merely gives prac- 
tice in word pronunciation. Attention to voice, enuncia- 
tion, and expression in oral reading 1s thought to interfere 
with an understanding of the material being read. 

The more general practice in primary grades is to stress 
oral reading for slower learners, and to balance the two 
types of reading for the rest of the class. The merits of 
oral reading in primary grades and remedial-reading classes 
were discussed in the preceding chapter. Oral reading is 
important in the primary grades for observing growth in 
word-recognition skills and in perception of larger units of 
material, but emphasis on silent reading continues. 


COMPREHENSION AND MEANING 


Major difficulties in silent-reading comprehension result 
from lack of understanding of the words and concepts 
included in selections. If a child has difficulty understand- 
ing materials read, the causes may be inability to compre- 
hend many word meanings, or habits of ignoring difficult 
or new words. The selections for silent reading should 
be scanned for words which may not be recognized by the 
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child or for which he has no meaning background. Often 
simple words which he can pronounce fie strange mean- 
ings in particular selections. 

If the child has had no previous experience with the 
subject matter, it will be necessary to enrich the reading by 
exercises such as are outlined under “Word Meanings,” in 
Chapter 8, page 166, and to provide illustrations and activi- 
ties to render meanings clearer. Without this introduc- 
tion, comprehension will be vague and indefinite. If 
exercises to increase imagery from reading, described on 
page 123 in Chapter 6, are used, growth in accuracy of 
interpretation often results. 


COMPREHENSION AND ATTENTION 


Inattention is a common difficulty in silent reading. 
Adult readers often find themselves looking at words and 
turning pages and then discover suddenly that comprehen- 
sion has stopped. ‘The habit of inattentive “word seeing” 
may become severe and persistent early in a child’s reading 
development. 

Inattention is found on all levels of reading achievement. 
Usually it results from lack of interest in the material and 
lack of purpose in the activity. Sometimes inattention 
appears among conscientious readers who attempt to re- 
member earlier material, and finally discover that holding 
in mind both old and new facts is impossible. The result- 
ing confusion decreases attention and produces discourage- 
ment with the whole reading process. 

Some children are distracted by ideas stimulated by the 
reading; their minds wander off to other interests while 
their eyes continue moving along the lines of the book. 
Emotional states, induced by feat of failure, by insecurity 
in reading practice, or by conditions in the school or home 
environment, occasionally render attention to reading con- 
tent difficult or even impossible. 
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ASSIGNMENTS IN SILENT READING 


For improvement of silent-reading comprehension and 
attention, it is important that the difficulty and length of 
assignments increase gradually. To build confidence and 
to provide for growth, beginning lessons should be easy. 
The child then sees that the task is not beyond him and 
that he is developing ability for future achievement. This is 
equally important for insuring progress in the new skills 
related to silent reading. 


VARYING THE LENGTH OF ASSIGNMENTS 


When comprehension difficulty is severe, it is well to 
start with single sentences and questions, with provision 
for oral recall after each. Then simple short paragraphs 
may be used, followed by three or four paragraphs or a 
complete story. Exercises with short units focus attention 
on the meaning of the individual sentence and renew 
motivation at frequent intervals. As skill develops, less 
frequent prompting is needed. The child with severe at- 
tention difficulty often obtains more ideas from reading a 
single short paragraph than from an entire story. The 
attentive reader, of course, recalls more ideas as the length 
of the story increases. The importance of gradual increase 
in length of the units is apparent in individual teaching. 
The length factor is probably equally important for the class 
as a whole. 


VARYING THE DIFFICULTY OF ASSIGNMENTS 


No material should be used in reading instruction for the 
content of which the child has inadequate background; 
yet even when the ideas discussed are familiar to the child 


dificulty may be encountered because of the number _ 


of abstract words, complexity of sentence structure, and 
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type of material used. The child with good word-analysis 
ability can read more difficult material than one with poor 
skill in word analysis. Grading of material should be based 
on the child’s ability. At first materials that are simple in 
vocabulary and sentence structure should be used, but pro- 
vision should be made for gradual increase in difficulty 
until the child learns to read and study material requiring 
close attention. 

Silent-reading assignments may vary from an apprecia- 
tion of the theme of a story to a detailed criticism of its 
structure and ideas. In Chapter 10 are given types of 
graded lessons in study skills. Some of these require 
limited comprehension, while others call for careful and 
painstaking evaluation during reading. As the pupil de- 
velops in silent-reading ability, assignments are increased 
in complexity. 


SETTING A PURPOSE FOR THE READING ASSIGNMENT 


Many investigations have shown that indicating to pupils 
the purposes of the assignments prior to the actual reading 
produces more satisfactory recall and comprehension than 
questions following reading. ‘The child should know the 
purpose of his reading so that he can attend closely enough 
to solve his problem. Outside of school the individual 
always knows the purpose of his reading. In class he 
should also understand in advance that he is to read to get 
the gist of the story, to notice particular details, to catch 
descriptions or characterizations, to observe special uses of 
words or development of ideas, to watch for ideas useful in 
discussion, or to criticize a particular part. Purposeless 
reading or study of a selection without a clear problem 
except to answer routine questions leads to confusion and 
boredom. 

The ultimate purpose to be served by information from 
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reading is also a significant factor in determining attention. 
If a child reads a letter telling him how to get to a camp 
in the woods, if he studies his part in a football play to be 
used in afternoon practice, or if he collects material for an 
individual report in class or assembly, his attention will not 
wander. His comprehension may be good, even with 
material that is difficult in vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture. The suggestions for purposeful activities presented 
in Chapter 5 should be followed for a class which is unable 
to maintain attention in silent reading and studying. 


USE OF QUESTIONS FOR IMPROVING COMPREHENSION 
AND ATTENTION 


LISTS OF QUESTIONS 


Children with attention difficulties in reading are often 
helped by lists of questions to be answered as they read. 
It is helpful to give one or more questions for each para- 
graph. Questions should be arranged in the order in which 
answers will be found. The child should study the ques- 
tion, and then read until the answer is found. “The answer 
to the next question is then sought. 


INTERSPERSED QUESTIONS 


Some children are helped by reading materials with inter- 
spersed questions which recapture wandering attention. 
The patagraph below illustrates the type of material used. 


Each boy carried a notebook and wrote down news 
which he heard. When enough news had been col- 
lected, the boys went to the house to prepare the paper 
for printing. What did the boys write in their note- 
books? They wrote the articles on old paper first to 
correct mistakes. Bill wrote most of the news and 
Jack wrote the story. Why did the boys write the 
story on old paper first? 
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In this type of material the child must read understand- 
ingly without an assignment. This is somewhat more dif- 
ficult than reading to answer questions. When the child 
cannot answer the question, he can look back. However, 
he should be encouraged to read so carefully that he does 
not need to look back. He may measure his improve- 
ment by recording the number of questions answered 
without re-reading. To correct the re-reading tendency, 
each part read may be covered with a card. Removal of 
the card to find the answer makes more evident the failure 
to get the meaning originally. 


OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 


Questions for assignments to keep attention may be con-. 
structed in the various objective or short-answer form. 
The easiest form to answer is the true-false or yes-no, as 
illustrated by the following: 


The story is about a circus. Yes No 
The horse was eating corn. Yes No 


This form of question requires only relatively limited 
comprehension. ‘The difficulty of such questions could be 
increased, of course, by use of other words in the story. 

Slightly higher comprehension is required to identify the 
right answer in the multiple-choice test. The following 
are examples of this type: 


Robert Fulton’s boat was driven by = 


wind electricity steam gasoline 


How long did the trip take? 
one day two hours thirty-two hours one week 


Who did not like the boat? 
Indians fishermen citizens sailors 
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In this type of test, alternative choices may be words 
contained in the story. If so, a finer differentiation is re- 
quired than if the incorrect answers are unrelated to the 
story. A higher level of interpretation is required when 
the correct response is worded differently from its appear- 
ance in the story. 

A still more difficult comprehension check is the comple- 
tion question. In this type the key word is omitted, the 
child supplying it from memory, without the help provided 
in the multiple-choice questions. Examples of this type of 
question follow: 


The trip down the river took longer because the...... 
cut down the speed of the boat. 


The airplane could not land because the field was full 
Of tee (eee aes 


The largest diamond ever found weighed almost .... 
pounds. 


A lower level of comprehension is required for success 
in true-false and multiple-choice questions than for oral 
or written recall. This mere identification of answers ex- 
plains why a child often achieves a high score on a standard 
test in reading and yet is unable to read with understand- 
ing sufficient for class recitation. Work sheets for the 
above types of questions may be used repeatedly if the 
answers are written on separate sheets. 

Many variations may be used to increase or decrease the 
intellectual difficulty of the questions. For example, if 
questions for increasing attention are given after the para- 
graph i is read, the difficulty i is increased. Questions requir- 
ing recall are easier to answer than those calling for 
interpretation or evaluation, such as selection of the best 
title or the best summarizing sentence for a story. 
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UNAIDED RECALL FOR IMPROVING COMPREHENSION 
AND ATTENTION 


Success in true-false or multiple-choice tests does not 
guarantee recall in independent speaking or writing. Writ- 
ten recall is a difficult skill, usually requiring the steps out- 
lined in Chapter 10; oral recall is easier, more especially for 
primary-grade children. Ability to tell a story after read- 
ing should be constantly encouraged, the child thus 
becoming proficient in translating silent reading into con- 
versation. For children with difficulty in comprehending 
long units, it is helpful to have the story told after each 
paragraph is read; then, as their skill increases, long units 
can be successfully retold. 

When a child has had practice in telling a story orally, 
he may be asked to stop at the end of each paragraph and 
think through the material to determine whether he remem- 
bers it. In remedial work, checks in the margin indicate 
places to stop to consider whether the story can be re- 
membered up to that point. However, summarization de- 
pends upon practice in oral recall based on units of various 
lengths. 

Other devices for improving written and oral recall are 
found in Chapter 10. Note taking, for example, often 
serves to strengthen memory and to give greater security 
in organization and recall of material read. 


WORD MASTERY IN SILENT READING 


ATTENTION TO UNFAMILIAR WORDS 


The habit of ignoring difficult or unfamiliar words dur- 
ing silent reading is extremely common among poor silent 
readers. It is probably general among adults as well as 
children. Almost every person has had the experience of 
learning the meaning of a new word and soon finding it 
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several times in his reading. Probably the word was in 
previous reading material but was ignored. ‘The prevalence 
of this faulty habit in the intermediate or upper grades can 
be demonstrated by a simple experiment. Ask the pupils 
to read a chapter in any textbook they are using and write 
down all the unfamiliar words. If the material is not too 
simple, the better readers will discover more unfamiliar 
words than will the poorer ones. 

Attention to unfamiliar words is particularly important 
if the child is to increase his vocabulary through extensive 
reading. The child who ignores difficult words in silent 
reading fails to accumulate gradually a word’s many mean- 
ings, which is a factor in enlarging one’s vocabulary. 
Through silent reading the good reader generally acquires 
an extensive meaning vocabulary even though unable to 
pronounce all the words encountered. Often he has an 
exact understanding of them from noting many shades of 
meaning during reading. Even adults who know the exact 
meaning of such a word as misled often pronounce it as 
mizzeld or misseld or mizeld. While it is desirable to pro- 
nounce correctly all words met in silent reading, this is not 
basic to reading development. However, if children fail 
to notice unfamiliar words, they are unlikely to grow in 
understanding of meanings. 


MEASURING DIFFICULTIES WITH 
UNFAMILIAR WORDS 


There are several ways of measuring deficiency in dis- 
covering unfamiliar words. Oral reading preceded by 
silent individual preparation is especially valuable. If the 
oral reading reveals that the child has failed to read care- 
fully several words met during the silent preparation, the 
child can then understand the need for attention to un- 
familiar words. 

Another method for discovering deficiency in locating 
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unfamiliar words consists of using the word-matching test 
with a fairly inclusive list of difficult words from a chapter 
already scanned. Such a test is described in Chapter 2. 
If a child’s list of unfamiliar words is short and his errors 
in the test are many, he should understand that his dif- 
ficulty is due to his not paying close attention to individual 
words in silent reading. 


IMPROVING ATTENTION TO UNFAMILIAR WORDS 


Several types of assignments are suitable for increasing 
attention to unfamiliar words in silent reading. An easy 
method consists of scanning the chapter for difficult words 
and listing them on the blackboard or duplicating them for 
individual use. Each child then reads the list and indicates 
the unfamiliar ones either as to pronunciation or meaning. 
In this way a child often recognizes his lack of understand- 
ing of certain isolated words more readily than he would 
if he merely encountered the words in the context. 

An alternative method is to have the child note unfamiliar 
words in his reading and write them on a separate sheet. 
He should not be penalized for the length of his list, lest he 
shorten the list or give himself the benefit of the doubt 
when he is uncertain of the meaning of a word. The 
penalty for unfamiliarity with words sometimes consists of 
the difficult task of looking up their meanings in the dic- 
tionary. 

Knowledge of word meanings is usually based on experi- 
ence rather than native ability. ‘The task of the teacher is 
to study differences in word knowledge and to help chil- 
dren of limited word experience. The child should under- 
stand that by revealing his difficulties freely, the teacher 
can better help him to overcome them. In the classroom 
there should be no penalty for ignorance unless it results 
from lack of effort on the pupil’s part. Concealing igno- 
rance leads to adult habits of timidity and avoidance of 
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situations and experiences with which the person is un- 


familiar. Admitting ignorance is a step to learning. If 
children are taught that unfamiliarity with words is natural 
but can be overcome by instruction, and if they are not 
penalized, they will be able to aid immeasurably the pro- 
gram of silent reading. 


IMPROVING ABILITY TO READ UNFAMILIAR WORDS 


The following three-step exercise has proved effective 
in the intermediate grades in increasing the ability to read 
unfamiliar words and get their meanings from the context. 
First, the child reads a chapter and makes a list of all un- 
familiar words. Second, he takes a word-matching test on 
the thirty or forty most difficult words in the chapter. 
Finally, he re-reads the chapter with the word-matching test 
before him to determine the amount he can improve his 
score by noticing word meanings in sentence context. 
Comparison of his scores on the separate parts of this test 
indicates his needs. A short list of unfamiliar words and a 
long list of failures on the matching test indicate failure to 
discover new words in reading. A long list of unfamiliar 
words and few failures on the test demonstrate mastery of 
many words which to him seem new. Inability to improve 
his test score by re-reading a chapter tells the pupil that he 
needs help in use of the context to discover word meanings. 
Marked improvement in the test score following use of the 
context indicates that skill in discovering word meanings is 
fairly well developed. Thus these three tests provide effec- 
tive practice for increasing ability to discover new words 
and get meanings from the context. 


. 


PRECAUTIONS IN ATTENTION TO UNFAMILIAR WORDS 


Certain precautions should be observed in use of the 
word exercises described above. Concentration on indi- 
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vidual words practically always lessens attention to the 
total meaning of a selection. Exercises should be used 
primarily with children whose scores on informal tests re- 
veal need for help in specific skills. If the child has estab- 
lished good attention habits, and has a growing meaning 
vocabulary derived from observation of word usage, the 
exercises just described have little value for him. 

It is not necessary to teach every unfamiliar word. 
Many should be postponed until the child becomes more 
mature. Authors of juvenile books are not always aware 
of words suited to various grades. Furthermore, the mean- 
ing of most selections can be understood without a knowl- 
edge of every word. The fact that an author considers a 
word important does not necessarily mean that it should 
be permanently retained by all readers. 

Word exercises of the type just described should be used 
only occasionally to call attention to the need for these 
skills. Certainly these exercises should not be given oftener 
than once a week, unless an intensive program is being 
undertaken to overcome the faulty habits. It is more 
desirable to focus attention on the knowledge and pleasure 
to be derived from reading than on a constant study of un- 
familiar words. 


INDIVIDUAL LISTS OF NEW WORDS 


Some teachers have each child keep a vocabulary note- 
book for listing new words discovered in reading. It is not 
necessary for the child to verify the word in the dictionary 
before placing it in his notebook. Recording the word 
calls attention to its form and enables him to notice the 
word and its meaning in later readings. Vocabulary note- 
books should usually contain a page for each letter, with 
new words listed under proper letters. 

A child may be asked to find the meaning of new words 
in his vocabulary notebook. Attention should be called 
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to the large number of new words learned rather than to 
the extent of ignorance. ‘Thus the slow learner may dis- 
cover that he is adding words more rapidly and making 
greater growth in vocabulary than another pupil with 
higher achievement. A frequency tabulation of unknown 
words for a class or a group may be based upon the in- 
dividual vocabulary notebooks. Such a count may often 
guide an intensive program in vocabulary instruction or 
study of common word roots. 

Several exercises outlined in Chapter 10, on study skills, 
also call attention to individual words and to vocabulary 
growth. Exercises for detailed reading necessitate knowl- 
edge of all words in the selection. Assignments for in- 
creasing imagery from reading, discussed on page 123 in 
Chapter 6, emphasize the importance of words. 


ENRICHING WORD MEANINGS 


Enriching word meanings through silent reading is based 
on attention to unfamiliar words, use of context for acquir- 
ing meanings, and direct instruction on meanings of in- 
dividual words. ‘The steps for direct word instruction are 
outlined in Chapter 8. These include scanning a selection 
to be read silently, pre-testing for association of meaning, 
and enriching unknown words through conversation, pic- 
tures, or activities. Some provision is needed for record- 
ing new words learned by each child and for systematic 
reviews to maintain mastery of words learned. 


IMPROVING SILENT-READING RATE 


No attempt should be made to improve the silent-read- 
ing speed until habits of accurate reading are established. 
Exercises for pupils with low achievement should be simple 
enough so that the child encounters few new words. In- 
creased speed of silent reading is perhaps the easiest goal to 
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achieve. Speed tests of the type described in Chapter 2 
given once or twice a week for six weeks will result in a 
large increase in speed of silent reading. 


SPEED RELATED TO PURPOSE 


It should be emphasized that speed is not basically im- 
portant in many types of silent reading. Materials for oral 
presentation, such as plays, poetry, and speeches, usually 
require slow reading to bring out the full significance of 
sentences and richness of imagery. Reading for study 
often needs to be done slowly to insure careful attention 
to details and relationships and to note associations in 
thinking, planning, and. comparing. However, reading 
speed should be controlled by the pupil’s attention and not 
limited by his faulty basic reading skills. The child should 
always read as rapidly as his purpose permits and should 
know when to slow up his reading for greater efficiency 
and satisfaction. 


GENERAL FACTORS IN INCREASING READING RATE 


To speed up silent reading, certain principles should be 
observed. ‘The reading material should not be too difficult. 
Generally exercises should contain few new words, and 
these should have been taught prior to the reading. ‘The 
material should involve few word-recognition or word- 
meaning difficulties. “To increase speed, materials should be 
a grade or two less in difficulty than selections usually read. 
Materials for speed exercises should facilitate rapid reading, 
such as simple narrative stories with plot as the predominant 
element. 

Comprehension must be checked for every exercise. 
Rapid reading without comprehension checks encourages 
inattention. Questions should be limited to the “general 
idea” type. Four or five questions are sufficient for a five- 
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hundred-word selection. Questions should not be of the 
catch type, nor based on unimportant details. The chief 
purpose of questions is to emphasize attention to content. 
If content questions are not used in every speed exercise, 
the rate score will improve at the expense of comprehension 
or of honesty in reporting actual reading. 


MEASURING IMPROVEMENT IN SPEED 


Material having been selected and comprehension ques- 
tions prepared, reading speed may be measured by the 
method described in Chapter 2. The child should record 
his reading speed by words per minute for each exercise. 
Materials vary in difficulty, and he should understand that 
occasionally on later tests he may achieve lower scores than 
on earlier ones. Often a single book of reasonably uniform 
difficulty may be reserved for testing reading speed. Direct 
comparisons can then be made between later and earlier 
speed scores, since in this case changes in score are not 
attributable to the varying difficulty of the material. How- 
ever, the average of two or three speed tests should be used 
to measure growth rather than the results of a single test 
during the administration of which the child may have been 
temporarily distracted or for some other reason unable to 


do his best. 


LIP MOVEMENT AND READING SPEED 


Elimination of whispering often results in improved 
silent-reading rate. Whispering may be eliminated by 
such simple devices as holding an object, such as a paper 
clip or a pencil, between the lips or watching the child 
and informing him of lip movements. 

Most children can avoid lip movements when asked to do 
so. However, lip-moving habits of long standing ma 


reappear several times before being eliminated. Children 
ass] 
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should understand that physical habits are not changed by 
a single effort and may return when attention is distracted. 
This tendency is true of habits of posture, enunciation, and 
other well-established motor actions. The child should 
learn, however, that new habits can be acquired. 


INNER PRONUNCIATION AND READING RATE 


Elimination of lip movements does not by any means 
guarantee the elimination of silent word pronunciation, a 
habit which is often found among college students and 
adults. Lawyers, physicians, engineers, and others who do 
much careful reading in college sometimes develop slow 
reading habits. Often their rates drop to one hundred and 
twenty words per minute and they are unable to increase 
speed even with simple narrative material. Although they 
do not move their lips, they pronounce to themselves every 
word or hear the words during reading. 

Inner pronunciation is sometimes very persistent and a 
special method is required to overcome it. The pupil 
should be told that a paragraph will be presented which 
contains the answer to a certain question, such as “What is 
the earliest type of time-recording device?” Then he is 
shown the paragraph and allowed a very brief time to find 
the answer. ‘The time allowed is determined by the length 
of the selection and the pupil’s silent-reading rate. For 
example, if the pupil’s rate is two words per second and the 
exercise is one hundred words long, so that fifty seconds 
would normally be required, a time allowance of only 
thirty seconds might be given in the speed test. 

Meaningful material should be used, such as absurdities, 
nonsense, epigrams, oddities, and other complete but brief 
selections. Material may be exposed on flash cards. Ac- 
tual reading should be preceded by an exercise which 
directs the learner’s attention to the meaning rather than to 

the individual words. Looking for meaning under time 
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pressure usually breaks up the word-saying habit. The 
skimming exercises found in Chapter 10 are also helpful for 
overcoming laborious silent word saying. 


IMPROVED PHRASING AND READING RATE 


Devices for improving phrasing in oral reading can also 
be applied to silent reading, with a resultant increase in rate. 
The Metron-O-Scope and phrases on films mentioned in 
Chapter 6 may be used for improving silent-reading rate. 
These devices may increase the silent-reading speed if drill 
in phrase perception is needed. Difficult words in the 
material presented should first be studied for meaning and 
for quick recognition before being presented in the ma- 
chine. Attention to content should be provided by pre- 
liminary thinking assignments and by careful checks on 
comprehension. 

Improvement of eye movements through these phrase- 
flashing devices is often not accompanied by improved 
comprehension. ‘This result is possibly due to inadequate 
attention to comprehension during use of the machine or to 
failure to provide for individual differences in phrase ability 
and reading speed. 


INDEPENDENT READING AND IMPROVED SPEED 


Of course the most natural method of increasing the 
silent-reading rate involves much well-motivated independ- 
ent practice. If a child enjoys reading fiction and is 
eager to study the plot and discover the end of the story, he 
will usually increase his rate as rapidly as he grows in the 
skill. No artificial exercises can serve as a substitute for 
this extensive reading and it should receive a more promi-- 
nent place in the reading program. 
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WORD MEANING AND 
WORD RECOGNITION 


IFFICULTIES with individual words constitute a 
chief handicap of poor readers. Words outside the 
reader’s experience — unfamiliar words for which he 

has no meaning — cause serious difficulty in comprehension 
and interpretation at any level. In the intermediate grades 
this difficulty becomes especially acute because many words 
in required reading in social studies and natural science are 
completely unknown to slow or even average learners. 
Prompt word recognition is essential for smooth phrase 
reading. If long stops are required in order to recognize 
or analyze words, the flow of thought may be interrupted 
and memory of the content reduced. Recognition must be 
immediate to avoid extra eye movements. It is also im- 
portant that the child be able to analyze words independ- 
ently. Poor word analysis usually results in unsatisfactory 
reading and in unwillingness to work independently. An 


adequate reading program will include attention to these 


three major phases of word study: meaning, recognition, 
and analysis. 

The relative emphasis to be placed on each of the word 
abilities depends upon the difficulties of the pupil. Word 


meaning is basic. Occurrence of unfamiliar words in — 


reading material indicates the need of word enrichment 


through appropriate word-meaning exercises. Difficulties — 


in smooth phrase reading may be due to hesitation on diffi- 


cult words or to too great attention to each word — con- 


ditions which are likely to result from a program in which 


too much emphasis has been given to phonetics. To over- 
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come either of these faulty habits, quick-recognition drills 
are needed, which may include exercises both for individual 
words and for phrases. If the child lacks independence in 
solving or getting new words, or if he is slow and ineffec- 
tive in word analysis, he needs specific exercises in these 
skills. 

It should be remembered that classroom work in word 
meaning and word recognition is for immediate use, while 
word-analysis exercises develop general word power which 
will function in many situations. Consequently, word- 
meaning and word-recognition exercises are used daily in 
connection with the regular reading lessons, while practice 
in word analysis is generally given at a time other than the 
regular reading period and may be more closely related to 
spelling than to reading. 

Without the child’s having a clear understanding of the 
meaning of a word, recognition and pronunciation are diffi- 
cult to teach. If meaning is not present, learning to pro- 
nounce a word quickly is merely the production of a 
non-sense conglomeration of sounds. Learning and reten- 
tion are enhanced by a rich experience with the meaning of 
each word. It is equally important that the child be able 
to recognize the printed form of a word — that after seeing 
it he remember its appearance. The pronunciation and 
meaning of a word are not useful for reading unless the 
word’s form is remembered. Word meaning and word 
recognition are closely interrelated in the reading program, 
and both are treated together in this chapter. Word analy- 
sis will be discussed in Chapter 9. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN MEANING AND 
RECOGNITION EXERCISES 


A common complaint of teachers has been that words 
taught in word-meaning and word-recognition exercises are 
forgotten as rapidly as they are presented. Failure to re- 
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member words was attributed to faulty association or to 
inadequate functioning of certain capacities such as visual 
or auditory memory. However, if words are forgotten 
rapidly, certain factors, singly or in combination, usually 
explain the difficulties. 

In the first place, too many new words may be taught 
in each lesson. In general, five or six new words a day, 
either for meaning or for recognition, provide a full load in 
the primary grades. In the intermediate grades two or 
three more words may be added. If the vocabulary 
burden proves too heavy, easier material may be needed 
with fewer new words, shorter selections, or even stories 
rewritten with an easier vocabulary. 

Another cause of pupils’ failure to retain may be that the 
words lack full meaning. A word may have numerous 
colorful associations for the child or it may have a single 
uninteresting one. In general, the enriched-meaning tech- 
nique should precede other types of word exercises. 

The child may be unable to distinguish the visual form 
of the word from others closely resembling it. Ip ethis 
case, use should be made of exercises for increasing visual 
perception. To some children the letters 7, m, bh, and r 
all look alike; to others f, ¢, , and k are similar. For begin- 
ning readers the letters b, d, p, and q (since all are loops on 
stems) usually cause difficulty. Even when no difficulty 
with individual letters occurs, confusions may arise con- 
cerning words of similar length or shape. 

Also the material itself or its method of presentation may 
be uninteresting. Children who lack reading interest or 
are not stimulated by the particular topics about which they 
are reading are unlikely to pay attention to the individual 
word exercises. If only a single type of meaning or recog- 
nition exercise is used, the possibility of retention is re- 
duced. 

Finally, physical difficulties may be present. A careful 
examination may reveal defects in vision or hearing, as well 
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as other conditions which might interfere with attention or 
perception. 

With the above-mentioned considerations in mind as 
possible sources of ineffective practice, the teacher prepar- 
ing either meaning or recognition drills should give special 
care to the choice of words to be included in the exercises. 
Usually meaning and recognition drills should be based 
upon words encountered in the daily lessons. In choosing 
these words the following guide will prove helpful: 


a. 


The selection to be read should be scanned by the 
teacher for words likely to be unknown to the group. 
When well acquainted with the reading-ability level 
of the group, the teacher has little trouble in locating 
words that are likely to cause difficulty. In prepar- 
ing meaning exercises, it is well to notice whether a 
common word is used in an uncommon or unfamiliar 
sense; if so, it should be listed for study. 

Certain words, such as proper names and uncommon 
nouns, may appear infrequently in later reading and 
not need complete mastery and retention. When 
there is doubt as to a word’s value, it should be 
checked against a list, such as the Thorndike, 
Faucett-Maki,” Buckingham-Dolch,’ or other list that 
indicates relative frequency of use. Words of high 
frequency and importance for different grades are 
listed in the Appendix of this book. 

The words selected should be tested to deterniine the 
need for enrichment of meaning. The simplest test- 
ing method consists of finding the number of associa- 
tions which the children already have for the word. 


1Thorndike, E. L. A Teachers Word Book: Revised. Teachers 
College, Columbia University; 1932. 

? Faucett, L., and Maki, I. A Study of English Word Values. Oxford 
University Press, New York; 1932. 

* Buckingham, B. R., and Dolch, E. W. A Combined Word List. 
Ginn & Co., Boston; 1936. 
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Give directions of this type: “Tell me all the words 
you can think of when you hear the word fire.” 
“Tell me all the meanings you can think of for 
the word band.” If many responses come from the 
class, the word does not need special enrichment. If 
few meanings are given, the word needs special atten- 
tion. The definition-matching exercises suggested in 
Chapter 3 also are suited to discovery of words need- 
ing enrichment. 

d. The words should be tested to determine children’s 
ability to recognize them at sight. Such pre-testing 
is unnecessary with slow learners who are unlikely to 
recognize any of the words. With brighter groups 
unnecessary practice is avoided if words are tested 
with flash cards or by quick-exposure devices. These 
methods are described later in this chapter. 

e. Lists of new words in teacher’s manuals or at the end 
of primary readers often provide the source of words 
for recognition and meaning exercises. However, 
the books must be suited to the reading ability of the 
children and all words that were new for previous 
lessons in any particular book or series should have 
been mastered. 


EXERCISES FOR WORD MEANING AND ENRICHMENT 


Words are more easily learned when possessed of “color” 
or surrounded with many associations. A word may be 
“dull” if it has only one meaning, such asa dictionary defi- 
nition or a simple definition given by the teacher or the 
class. Such a word will be learned with difficulty and for- 
gotten quickly. A child may read a word correctly when 
it has one meaning and not when it has others. Emotional 


disturbances during reading — embarrassment, confusion, 


fear, extreme concentration —may cause loss of normal 
meaning associations of words known to the child. 
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When difficulties in word mastery are extreme, activities 
for enrichment of meaning should precede reading practice, 
even though the meaning of words may be known. In 
enrichment practice the word under consideration should 
be visible to the class — on the blackboard, on a flash card, 
or thrown on the screen from a lantern slide. During the 
enrichment period derivatives of the word, such as those 
ending in ig, s, ed, er, est, should also be shown. 


CONVERSATION ABOUT EXPERIENCES 


The conversational or question method of enriching 
words may be used if the words for the day’s lesson are 
within the children’s experiences. ‘The class should be en- 
couraged to talk about their experiences in which use is 
made of the word. ‘The effort should be to bring in the 
colorful rather than the trite or commonplace. The fol- 
lowing are examples of questions to start this type of exer- 
cise: 


wheel: Do you know of anything that has wheels? 
How many kinds of wheels have you seen? 
What kinds of wheels are there? 

shine: Name all the things that shine. 
Name all the words you think of when you hear 
the word “shine.” 
How do you make things shine? 

through: Can you think of anything that goes through 
things? (Suggest if necessary rabbit through hole, 
stone through window, dog through hoop.) 


SHORT-STORY MATERIAL 


Words for enrichment may be presented by weaving 
them into a story or several short stories. When telling 
the story to young children, pause at the key word, point 
to the printed form, have it pronounced, and then continue 
with sentence or story. ‘The following examples illustrate 
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the method, although it is well to add several other sen- 
tences to continue the story: 


blew and into: 

(a) The boy was wearing a big straw hat. All at 
Once theswitld saeaer (point to word and 
have children pronounce it) the big straw 
hat across the road and ...... (show word) 
the pond. 

(b) All the’ children went “272 -; (show word) 
the dining room. The candles on the cake 
were all lighted. Louise drew a big breath 
diidiensecons (show word) every one.of them 


DIRECT ILLUSTRATION OF MEANING 


When the word meanings are unfamiliar to the children, 
especially in middle-grade material, prepare several illustra- 
tions for each word to be given orally. _[lustrations should 
contain child experiences, teacher experiences, characters 
or situations from previous stories, or incidents related to 
the story to be read. The following example illustrates 
the method: 


climate: The word climate has a meaning somewhat similar to 
weather. Usually it refers to the year-round state 
of the weather. Can you think of ‘people who live 
in warm climates? Can you think of explorers who 
lived in cold climates for a long time? If a coun- 
try has warm weather all the year, we say it has a 
warm climate. Do you know anybody who lives 
in a warm climate? 


DERIVATION OF WORDS 


Word enrichment through word-derivation exercises is 
ordinarily limited to mature readers. In the middle grades 
interest in derivations may be stimulated, resulting in addi- 
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tion of much color to words. The teacher will find mate- 
rial for use in this connection in such books as Picturesque 
Word Origins.’ Dictionaries and encyclopedias contain 
pictures and interesting information for enriching word 
meanings. 

A statement like the following is suggestive: ‘““The word 
climate has a similar form in other languages; in Latin it is 
clima or climatis; in French it is climat; in Greek it is Rlima, 
which is the earliest form of the word.” If several lan- 
guages are spoken in the community, it will often prove 
helpful to refer to the word of the same meaning in the 
other languages. 


USE OF ACTIVITIES AND CENTERS OF INTEREST 


Enriching word meanings through activities is especially 
useful with young or dull children. It may be recom- 
mended as a motivating device as well as for word- 
enrichment value. Children who experience difficulty in 
learning and retaining words when presented in other ways, 
grasp meaning readily through activities. 

Classroom projects will center around child interests and 
include such activities as building and furnishing a house or 
a museum, building a play farm or a model town, conduct- 
ing a carnival or a circus, planting a garden, planning a 
vacation trip. The activities will naturally involve use of 
words in a way to enrich meaning. Special activities may 
be inaugurated for the particular purpose of developing 
meanings. ‘These may include: 


Use of a bulletin board 

Sand table and construction work 

Making books from picture and clipping collections 
Trips to places of interest related to the work 


= SS 


* Picturesque Word Origins. G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; 1933. 
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e. Marionette and puppet shows 

f. Collection of library material: maps, catalogues, 
books 

g. Dramatizations, pageants, operettas 


All prior or continuing activities and interests of the class 
may be drawn upon, such as sports, club projects, Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout organizations, and individual hobbies. 
In considering trips to places of interest the teacher should 
not overlook near-by construction work: a building, a 
bridge, a power plant, or a road. Any of these can pro- 
vide a colorful basis for reading exercises and for word en- 
richment. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Word meanings may be further enriched through visual 
aids: 


Lantern slides to aid oral presentation of words. 
Pictures and models. 

Stereoscope pictures. 

Motion pictures. Sources of free films are found in 
the H. W. Wilson Educational Film Catalog.’ 

e. Picture dictionaries,’ illustrated encyclopedias, and 
catalogues. 


Soe ae 


These types of lessons for word enrichment are planned 
for improving the meaning of particular words chosen from 
the day’s lesson. Suggestions for building habits of atten- 
tion to difficult words and their meanings — transfer skills 
—are found in other chapters. Building of words from 
common roots is suggested in Chapter 9. Exercises for 

° Educational Film Catalog compiled by Cook, D. E., and Rahbeck- 
Smith, E. The H. W. Wilson Company, New York. Published an- 
nually since 1936. 


6 Watters, G., and Courtis, S. A. A Picture Dictionary for Children. 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York; 1939. 
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teaching the child to locate unknown words and to use the 
context to get meaning are found in Chapter 7. Sug- 
gestions for improvement of dictionary abilities are in- 
cluded in Chapter 10. 


SOME GENERAL PROBLEMS IN WORD RECOGNITION 


Children learn to recognize words by the general appear- 
ance of a word rather than by exact letters. Often a part 
of a word stands out and serves as a cue for recall of the 
whole. Cues used by children to recognize words often 
lead to errors. The word dog is commonly misread as girl, 
probably because the g is the cue for the latter word. A 
first-grade boy with reading difficulty volunteered to write 
“Come with me to the tree,” and wrote “o-w-e-t-h-ee.” 
He then said, “O is a bad one because you never can tell 
whether it means come or go or boys.” 

One is never sure which part of a new word the child 
observes. The list below shows errors made by children 
when certain words were presented to them. It is sig- 
nificant that every error of recognition contains letters or 
phonograms of the stimulus word. 


Worn PresENTED CHILDREN’S ERRORS 
and an, sat, fan, animal 
away was, way, when, awake 
back bark, lack, book, take, Dick, Jack, look 
comes came, can, come, house, some 
kitten cat, little, kitchen, kittens 
many and, away, may, make, my 
night right, bright, light 
on an, go, in, Oh, one, no, not 
out but, cat, cut, not, put, you 
cook book, look, take, talk 
walk away, like, milk, wall, take 
wash fish, was, washed, wish, with, which 
work would, word, down, with, wake 
went want, what, wheat, when, with 
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Such tabulations of children’s recognition errors reveal 
some relationship between the word presented and the word 
as read by the child. Generally the error results from 
failure to notice the word’s exact appearance and a tendency 
on the part of the child to ignore minor characteristics of 
the word. Sometimes the initial letters furnish cues#iat 
other times the final letters seem most prominent to the 
child. General word length or peculiar letter character- 
istics, such as double #’s in the middle of the word, will at 
times attract the child’s attention. A few errors result from 
mistaken meanings, such as confusing the word cat with 
kitten or substituting mouse for rat or bunny for rabbit. 

Sometimes the child pays no attention to the word, but 
notices some other condition which serves as a cue. For 
example, a child who had successfully read the word chil- 
dren on a flash card was unable to read it in a book. He 
insisted he had never seen the word before. He was pre- 
sented with the flash card of the word and was asked how he 
recognized the word as children. He replied, “By the 
smudge over in the corner.” 

The child who is unfamiliar with the form and names of 
certain letters will often ignore them in new words. If 
the child does not know the names of all letters, teaching 
them will assist him in observation of words. Current 
practice in the teaching of reading does not require a 
knowledge of the letters. In remedial work, such knowl- 
edge is helpful. However, many recognition exercises in 
this chapter will aid in observing differences between words 
of similar appearance, even without a knowledge of the 
names of letters. 

The chief psychological justification for avoiding the 
teaching of letters before reading is based on the belief that 
it results in over-analytical word study and slow, laborious 
word-by-word reading. ‘The same argument is used against 
word sounding in the regular teaching program. The 
tendency to over-analysis can be offset by the various quick- 
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recognition methods described in this chapter. Phrase drills 
especially will reduce over-analysis, as will many exercises 
for expression in oral reading. However, in some school 
systems the anti-phonic tradition is deeply rooted, and they 
feel it is unwise to teach letters before reading. Under 
those conditions other methods of discriminating word dif- 
ferences may be used without resorting to letter naming or 
word sounding. 


PREPARING EXERCISES FOR WORD RECOGNITION 


In this chapter will be discussed many types of exercises 
for promoting accuracy, security, and growth in word 
recognition. ‘These exercises have been tried out in regular 
classrooms, in remedial classrooms, and in individual tutor- 
ing. The teacher should select those most suited to her 
level of instruction and classroom needs, as indicated by the 
inventory testing. The sample exercises are intended to 
serve as patterns rather than to be duplicated for use. 

In preparing exercises for drill in word recognition the 
teacher will find it helpful to bear in mind the following 
general suggestions: 


a. So far as possible, the exercises should be self-ex- 
planatory; the child should be able to use them with- 
out much direction from the teacher. This re- 
quires that the directions for the exercises be simple; 
if an exercise consists of several steps, these should 
be presented in easy short sentences. 

b. The material should preferably be planned for re- 
peated use. ‘Time is required for preparing exercise 
material, and it certainly should not be discarded after 
a single use unless it has proved to be ineffective. An 
exercise that may have required an hour or more to 
develop may be completed by the child in a few 
minutes. It is sometimes feasible to prepare the ex- 
ercises in such form that the child’s responses are put 
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on a separate piece of paper and the actual exercise 
is used with several different children. 

Several types of exercises should be prepared for each 
group of words to be taught in order to avoid mo- 
notony in the work, especially when extra practice is 
needed for slow learners. The child with wander- 
ing attention may require several short exercises dur- 
ing the reading period, while a child with greater 
attentiveness may need only a single exercise. ; 
Exercise material should be filed so that it is easily 
located and convenient for use. Various types of 
exercises for each word group may be filed together, 
so that all material on those words is available to- 
gether. Words related to a particular story or ac- 
tivity may be grouped together and recognition 
exercises filed in one envelope. Special lists of 
troublesome words, such as those beginning with th 
or wh, may be put in a special envelope. 

Exercises assigned to particular children should be 
chosen to fit specific needs. The exercises recom- 
mended later in this chapter are designed for several 
purposes: for increasing attention to differences be- 
tween words, for emphasizing word endings, for in- 
creasing perception of words, and for overcoming 
difficulties common to children at various stages of 
reading achievement. ‘The child’s needs should guide 
the selection and construction of exercises. Each 
reading system reveals a certain type of error; the 
experienced teacher discovers the supplementary ma- 
terials needed for her particular system. 

Eyestrain should be avoided. Common causes of 
strain are crowding of words in lines or columns, 
poorly printed exercises, too many exercises on the 
page, and masses of word lists. Experience with 
various types of exercises will reveal those tending 
to confuse a child and to reduce his interest. ; 
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g. Ihe child should be able to follow his progress in 
word recognition. Each new word learned to the 
point of recognition should be added to his personal 
list. Competition between children can be avoided 
by having these lists kept by the children themselves 
or by the teacher. The child who sees his own 
growth and accepts the exercises as designed tor his 
needs has a basis for confidence and security, 


TYPES OF WORD-RECOGNITION EXERCISES 


It is difficult and perhaps undesirable to classify the word- 
recognition exercises presented below, since many of them 
care for numerous difficulties. But word-recognition ex- 
ercises can be grouped according to certain main categories, 
and that has been done for convenience in reference. 


INVENTORY TESTS 


Inventory tests should emphasize words that were mas- 
tered with but little instruction. After twenty or thirty 
new words have been taught, each child should be tested 
on his ability to recognize and pronounce all the words at 
sight. The words may be presented in a list, or in sen- 
tences or paragraphs; the latter procedure is preferable. 
Duplicate copies of the test material can be used for record 
blanks. Check all words that cause hesitation or difficulty. 
Capable children who have passed the test may test the 
slower ones. 

Following 1s a list of words to be tested, with a paragraph 
containing them: 


cook country hang clothes 
stone afternoon spend wear 
climb bother return weather 
mountain finish fire wouldn’t 
hike forget swim 
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Wouldn’t you like to go for a hike in the country 

tomorrow afternoon, if it is good weather? Don’t for- 
get to wear your old clothes, so we won't have to 
bother to hang them up when we go in for a swim. 
We will build a fire on a large stone and cook our 
dinner on it. When we finish dinner we can climb the 
mountain and return before dark. 


In preparing inventory paragraphs, previously taught 
words may also be used. If the words cannot be used in a 
single story, add the extra ones in other sentences. Note 
the time required for reading, thus checking each child’s 
improvement as compared with that of the group. 


CONTEXT CUES FOR WORD RECOGNITION 


Every child should be able to use the context in word 
mastery. In many situations the context alone should in- 
dicate the word meaning. The following drills, for the . 
daily lesson, should stimulate greater use of the context in 
mastering words. 

Assume, for example, that the words follow, measure, 
and happened are to be taught. Prepare sentences in which 
key words may be easily guessed from the context. All 
words should be known to the child except the words 
to be learned. ‘The following are sample sentences: 

1. The boys could not leave the dog behind. Wher- 
ever they went the dog would follow them. 

2. “I wonder how tall you are. I wish we had a ruler 
so we could measure you.” 


3. “See all the people running around the corner. 
What do you think has happened?” 


The word knowledge gained though such exercises will 
transfer more completely to regular reading if the sentences 
used are taken from stories which are to be read. An oral 
outline of the story will help the pupil correct certain 
obvious errors. If he knows the story concerns a horse, 
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he is not likely to think it deals with a house. The oral 
outline should not reveal the point of the story. 


QUICK-RECOGNITION METHODS 


If a word is to be read smoothly in phrases, it must be 
recognized accurately in one tenth of a second or less. If 
longer time is required, word-by-word reading results. 
For testing recognition and for practicing quick percep- 
tion, a quick-flash device, such as a word or phrase tachisto- 
scope, is desirable. A teacher may make a word tachisto- 
scope from oak tag by following the diagram below.’ On 
the following page is a diagram for making a phrase 
tachistoscope with a wider opening. 


(pee 2 C2 
2° *3 


a 


Shutter 


51 ZA 


Cut on solid lines. 
Fold on dashed 
lines. 


Dracram For Makinc Worp 
‘TACHISTOSCOPE 


7A tachistoscope with ruled cards for the use of the teacher in pre- 
paring her own exercises may be purchased from World Book Company. 
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Words previously taught by various recognition exercises 
should be typed or printed clearly on cards for the tachisto- 
scope. The shutter should be closed and this direction 
given: “Watch closely to see whether you can tell what 
the word is. Ready.” Then flash the word quickly. 
Although the motion of the teacher’s hand may be fairly 
slow, the narrow slot in the shutter passes the opening 
rather rapidly. Proper speed 
can be developed by moving 
the shutter up and down ten 
times in five seconds, the 
motion for each opening 
thus requiring approximately 
one-half second. If the child 
cannot see the word the first 
time, he may have a second 
trial. If he is unable to rec- 
ognize it on the second trial, 


a open the shutter and let him 
| Bos read: =it~, Lhen 


the next 
Come word is flashed for recogni- 
BS . . . 
Gants tion in the quick-exposure 
interval. 


DiacramM ror Makinc Purase 3 
THe eteon The tachistoscope may be 


used by a pupil-teacher in — 


small-group work, especially if the pupil-teacher has mas- 
tered all the words to the point of quick recognition. If 
the pupil-teacher has not attained complete mastery, he 
should use the word list concealed from the child taking 
the test. The pupil-teacher thus knows the word that is 
coming and if the response is correct can present the next 
word without checking by opening the shutter. 

If a tachistoscope is not available, a slightly slower method 
for exposing words may be used. Words are typed or 
printed in columns separated by vertical intervals of about 


one-half inch. A card is placed over the list and the top : 
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word exposed rapidly and covered again as quickly as 
possible. After the first word is recognized, the card is 
slipped down to the next word and the procedure repeated. 
This device is not so satisfactory as the tachistoscope, but 
it is superior in individual work to the flash-card presenta- 
- tion commonly used. 


PRACTICE IN PHRASE READING 


Many children require help in reading in phrases. 
Word-recognition exercises often must be followed by 
practice in phrase perception. Since the need for such ex- 
ercises is especially important in oral reading, they have been 
discussed in Chapter 6. However, phrase exercises logically 
follow the quick-perception practice described in this 
chapter. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS ON EASY WORDS 


Certain children make mistakes on small, common words 
which are easily recognized apart from the context. Such 
errors occur particularly with prepositions, conjunctions, 
articles, and other words of high frequency, especially 
when such words appear immediately before or after dif- 
ficult words. As recognition of the difficult words im- 
proves, the errors on the small words disappear. Lack of 
intérest in the material and too rapid reading may account 
for the difficulties. Phrase-perception exercises are of value 
in correcting this type of error. 


CORRECTING OMISSION AND ADDITION OF WORDS 


Omitting and adding words in reading is sometimes due 
to poor word recognition, at other times to inattention and 
lack of interest. Occasionally, such close attention is paid 
to meaning that words are read into the selection which 
seem to the pupil to belong there. Phrase exercises will 
help correct these errors also. 
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VISUAL-MOTOR METHODS 


Kinesthetic methods are often recommended for children 
with severe reading difficulties. Usually they involve 
elaborate exercises and devices, such as tracing; writing in 
the air with the eyes closed; writing on the blackboard 
with the eyes closed, as the teacher guides the hand; trac- 
ing sandpaper letters and words; and similar dramatic pro- 
cedures. Such methods may be useful for children with 
extreme difficulties, but ordinarily they are too time-con- 
suming for the results produced. 

The visual-motor methods are sometimes effective for 
children who fail in word discrimination, reverse letters 
and letter sequence, or tend to add or omit syllables and 
sounds. To use these methods, the child must know how 
to write or print all the letters. Printing or manuscript 
writing is preferred, since it is similar to the letters used 
in print; however, any of the regular handwriting systems 
may also be used. 

The visual-motor method may be used with individual 
pupils or adapted for use with groups. It may be used by 
pupil-teachers in small-group work, if it has been previously 
demonstrated by the teacher in the regular class. 

The visual-motor method consists of the following steps: 


a. Place the word ona large flash card. Show the word 
to the children and give this direction: “This word is 
from. Say it aloud. Look at it very carefully. 
When I turn it down, you are to write it as fast as 
you can. Look carefully and be sure to get it just 
right. Ready.” Then turn the card down quickly 
and have the children write the word from memory. 

b. After the children have written the word, show the 
card again and say: “Look!.. Is your word just like 
that?” 

c. Have the child cover the word he has written and 
then say: “Now here is the word again. What is it? 
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Yes, that’s right. When I turn it down, write it 
again as fast as you can. Ready.” Turn the word 
down. Check as before to see that the word is 
correct. Then present the next word. 


In this method, the first words shown should be short 
words containing elements that commonly appear in other 
words. Word elements which can already be written 
easily help in learning new words which contain those ele- 
ments. Thus the word imformation will be relatively simple 
if the elements ivform and tion can be written. 

Some variations of the visual-motor method follow: 


a. 


b. 


Words may be shown on lantern slides rather than on 
flash cards.° 

For advanced or extremely rapid learners words may 
be presented in the tachistoscope with an instantaneous 
flash. 

Children may write words three or four times with- 
out seeing the flash card, covering their previous 
writings to insure use of memory rather than auto- 
matic copying. 

After two or three words have been thus taught, they 
may be dictated in a short sentence which also in- 
cludes words previously taught. 

Children with marked difficulty in remembering the 
visual appearance of words may receive preparatory 
drill in copying the word directly from print. In 
this way they acquire an impression of the general 
shape of the word. 

Use of a typewriter often helps the child who writes 
slowly. When the typewriter is used, the child 
should be given instruction on the keyboard, so that 
he becomes familiar with the location of the letters. 
While it is not necessary to teach the touch system of 


8 The Flash-Meter which is used with a lantern-slide projector may 
be obtained from the Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
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typing, the child should use the correct fingers for 
various letters. Haefner’s Ted and Polly ° will be 
found helpful if the typewriter is used. 


Teachers who have not used visual-motor methods should 
not hesitate to try them. They have been successfully used 
for a long time in some schools. The written-language ap- 
proach to reading, involving the writing of words before 
reading them, has been practiced for more than twenty years 
in the Henry Barnard School in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Whiting of words prior to reading is part of the Calvert 
system, a correspondence course for children. It is a 
common observation that young children desire to write 
long before they desire to read. They prefer the real 
activity of writing and copying to the prosaic finding of 
names for strange scrawls called printed words, written by 
someone else. To the young child a written word is 
merely a series of ink marks on paper. Visual-motor 
methods do not work miracles, but they do increase atten- 
tion to word forms and serve to vary regular methods of 
word presentation. 


SAMPLES OF OTHER WORD-RECOGNITION DRILLS 
AND DEVICES 


The following exercises may be used either for group 
work or for individual tutoring. They are difficult to 
classify, for they are intended to serve several purposes. 
Some emphasize meaning, others deal with perception skills, 
while still others involve various psychological factors. 

1. Word-matching exercise based on a picture diction- 
ary. ‘This is the simplest exercise. The procedure in ex- 
ercises of this type is as follows: The child has a large card 
on which appear pictures with words underneath them. 
He is given tiny cards with the same words on them. He 


°Haefner, Ralph. Ted and Polly: A Home Typing Book for Younger 
Children. The Macmillan Company, New York; 1933. 
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studies the pictures along the top of the large card and 
matches his small word card with the picture it represents. 
He then puts the card beneath the correct picture. This 
exercise helps the child to notice all the letters, since he 
pronounces each word as he puts it in place. Colors, in 
place of pictures, may be used to teach color names. 

2. The word-picture game. he procedure is as fol- 
lows: Arrange pictures representing certain words, either 
in rows or at random on a 9” by 12” card. Under each 
picture draw a box ¥4” by 14”. Prepare cards of the 
same dimensions as the boxes and on them print the words 
represented by the pictures. Put these word cards in an 
envelope together with two or three extra ones for which 
there are no pictures. Clip the envelope to the picture card. 
On the reverse side of each picture card may be written the 
names of the children who have performed the exercise 
correctly. ‘Ihe teacher can thus check progress quickly 
and easily. 

3. Picture and word cards. On cards measuring 4” by 
6”, six pictures representing objects such as a gray cat, 
a turkey, a boy fishing, a rabbit, a garden, or a school, are 
pasted. Several words related to each picture are printed 
on cards 1” by 3”, such as: (one word on a card) 


milk gobble brook carrots flowers children 
kitten feathers line bunny watering rooms 
gray Thanksgiving pole eating lead books 
saucer dinner worms pink hose paper 
purr bird catch white plants pencil 


A few extra word cards are provided with words such as 
talk, kitchen, camel, etc. Shuffle the cards. Have the 
children separate them quickly, placing each card with the 
picture it matches. 

4. Using a mask. Cut from a discarded book the page 
which is to be used as a sample. Cut a piece of paper to 
fit the page. Hinge the paper with mending tissue or 
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THE FOX 


Mask For Worp-Recocnition Dritt 


gummed labels to the side of the page, so that it will turn 
back readily without bending the page. Hold both the 
page and the attached paper against a window and draw 
little boxes on the paper around difficult words for pre- 
teaching. Cut out the boxes, so as to expose the words 
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and leave the remainder of the text covered as shown in 
the diagram on page 184. 

The new words thus selected are taught and the meaning 
enriched by use of the regular methods suggested. “Then 
present to the pupil the sheet with only the newly taught 
words showing. Have them pronounced. ‘Turn the mask 
back, exposing the full page. Have the child read the page. 

5. Word-enrichment drill. Pictures are chosen to il- 
lustrate different meanings of certain words. ‘The pictures 
are mounted on 9” by 12” cards and beneath each is writ- 
ten a descriptive sentence containing the word illustrated. 
The teacher holds each picture before the class and discusses 
its meaning. ‘The child thus learns to recognize the word 
and apply its meaning at the same time. The following 
illustrates the procedure: 


Picture of a train of cars (streamlined). 
“Here is a streamlined train.” 
Picture of a boy training his dog. 
“See John train his dog.” 


Picture of a bride in wedding dress. 
“The lady has a train on her dress.” 


6. Picture identification. Paste a 6” by 9” picture on a 
9” by 12” sheet of colored paper. On white paper type 
three columns of words, al] of which the children know. 
Several words in each column should be related to the 
picture; the others are non-stimulus words. Number the 
words. Paste the list of words under the picture. Each 
pupil divides a sheet of paper into three columns. He is 
shown the picture with the word lists and told to write the 
numbers of the words in each column which he sees in the 
picture. 

This exercise is designed to test ability to follow direc- 
tions, as well as to recognize words which refer to the pic- 
ture. Simple directions may be typed on the sheet, enabling 
the children to perform the exercise independently. 
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7. Word discrimination. Words that are similar in ap- 
pearance are typed in a row across a sheet of paper. The 
rows are labeled with letters, while the words are numbered, 
as for example: 


VANS al per cent 2 perfect Se permanent 4. pertinent 
Bagels design 2. desire Bf despise 4. despair 


The teacher has a list of the words; the children have 
slips of paper. The children write the number of the word 
in each line as the teacher pronounces it. For example, the 


teacher says, “Line A, permanent.” The child writes (3) 


The teacher says, “Line B, design.” The child writes (Ly: 

8. Wordo, an adaptation of Bingo. Cut cards 74” by 
6”. Consider the 714” sides the top and bottom of a card, 
and draw a line across the top 1” from edge. Rule the 
card into five columns, each 114” wide, extending from 
the line at the top of the card to the bottom. Then divide 
the card into five rows, each 1” high, starting at the bot- 
tom of the card. Type selected words in the spaces formed 
by the vertical and the horizontal lines as on a Bingo card. 
Two cards are illustrated on page 187. 

Rule several cards and on them type the same words, 
varying the order so that no two cards will have any 
identical columns or rows of words. The same words are 
typed on a number of small cards, and as the teacher 
reads the word on a small card, the children cover that 
word on their large cards (they may use paper circles, if 
wooden counters are lacking). 

The child wins who first covers five words horizontally, 
vertically, or diagonally. Any number of sets of words 
may be practiced for quick recognition. One child may 
play with the teacher, although the game is better when 
several are playing. 

9. The tachistoscope. Words to be tested for recogni- 


tion are printed on cards. The rapidly moving shutter al-_ 
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were | they | there 


that which | the 


. Free 
with | what ae 


those | will while 


where | white | tell 


O R D 


want | they | there 


that which | then 


° Free 
with aie what 


those | will while 


where | wind |. white 
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lows only a quick glance at each word. Usually a word is 
not claimed for the child’s sight vocabulary until recog- 
nized at a glance. All the words previously taught in 
analysis drills should be presented in this rapid-flash device 
to insure transfer of skills. Pupil-teachers may be taught 
to use the apparatus for group instruction. 

10. Story method for review. A new story is presented 
on the difficulty level of material in the basal reader. Most 
of the vocabulary will already have been studied. A few 
new words related to those taught may be included, to test 
analysis skills. Review words are put into the tachistoscope 
and flashed for quick recognition; words from the new 
story are flashed in phrases; finally the child is given the 
card with the new paragraph. He should read it rapidly 
and smoothly. 

Several stories on the same level, but with different con- 
tent, may be written to provide additional practice. These 
stories should be pasted on strong cardboard. They may 
be made more interesting by use of illustrations and colored 
cardboard. The teacher should prepare a few of these 
stories at a time and file them. On a slip pasted lightly on 
the back of each story she may keep the names of children 
who have read it. A check 6n the child’s reading is thus 
provided. When one group has completed them, the paper 
may be removed and the cards filed away for the next 
group. Cards for various vocabulary levels may be dif- 
ferentiated by color. This enables the teacher to sort 
them easily and to discover on what level the child is read- 
ing. 

aL. Tachistoscopic drill with smal] words. Prepare 
word cards containing little words, such as if, it, on, no, to, 
is, in. Some children recognize long words quickly, but 
have difficulty with short words. Often these short words 
occur together in phrases and result in choppy, irregular 
reading. Practice on such phrases as it is on the, if it is in, 
for it is the, up on the top, results in smoother reading. 
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These phrases are presented in the tachistoscope in the same 
manner as are words. 

12. Multiple-choice method. Prepare large flash cards, 
each containing a word to be taught. Prepare and duplicate 
lines of Pordal similar to those to be taught, such as the 
following: 


Clears... Gleam... ClOSe. .... - lose eae leaner in. chose 
Diane... Dplackeeree Garces Cleck. ace black: aac drink 
recognition..... radiation. ...- registration..... reputation 
undaunted..... undecided... .. undesired: 4. % unbridled 


Show the large flash card for one word, such as chose. 
The teacher says, “This word is chose.” The group pro- 
nounces the word. ‘The teacher repeats the word, then 
turns down the card. Each child finds the word on the 
first line on his paper, and draws a ring around it. The 
other words are presented in the same manner. Have chil- 
dren exchange papers and check incorrect answers as the 
flash cards are shown again. 

A number of variations of this method can be used. 
Two key words are placed in a row. Variant forms of 
the same word are placed ina line. It should be emphasized 
that the flash card is turned down before the child is al- 
lowed to hunt for the word. The words to be circled 
should fall in different places in the rows. 

13. Flash-card drill. Make large flash cards for the 
words to be taught. Show the flash card, pronounce the 
word, and enrich it through any of the suggested methods. 
Have the children look at the word carefully as they pro- 

nounce it. Place the word before the class, on the chalk 
tray or other convenient place. Make certain each child 
can read all new words. Type paragraphs containing the 
words just taught. Hand a copy to each child to read. 

When flash cards are used in word-recognition exercises, 
it is essential that words taught be transferred to print 1m- 
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mediately. A child may recognize a word on a flash card 
and still not know it in print. Reading short paragraphs 
insures transfer of words from the flash cards to close work. 

14. Sentence-analysis method. A sentence, each word of 
which occupies a separate flash card, is placed on the chalk 
tray. All the children read the sentence. Each child 
points to a card, pronouncing the word at the same time. 
The teacher places the words in random order. Each child 
then picks up a card and reads the word. New sentences 
may be framed with the same words. 

Words and sentences may be printed or written on the 
blackboard instead of on cards and the pointer used to in- 
dicate individual words to be read. 

15. Lantern-slide methods. Prepare lantern slides with 
words printed on etched glass or on cellophane masks 
between glass slides. Show each word on the screen or 
wall, pronounce it, enrich it through any of the suggested 
methods, and have the children pronounce it. Among the 
new words intersperse old ones needing review. Present 
new words several times during the lesson. Do not teach 
more new words at one time than the child can master. 
Provide for immediate use of the words by a slide or sheets 
with sentences or paragraphs. 

16. Word-meaning exercise. Paste a picture on a card. 
Beneath it type a short descriptive story. In an envelope 
place a7 by 4” card with seven or eight typed questions 
based on the story. Phrase these questions so that the child 
must know the word meanings to answer them correctly, 
such as: 


Which word tells what the mother is doing? 
Which word tells what was happening to Sam? 


On a second card make a list of words which are syno- 
nyms of those in the story. Have the child copy the words 
which answer the questions. The words on which the 
children fail should be discussed and enriched. 
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A word wheel is easily made of two 
disks cut from oak tag. Selected 
words are lettered on one disk and a 
slot is cut in the other as shown 
above. The two are fastened to- 
gether at the center so they will 
-revolve and one word at a time be 
exposed through the slot as shown 


below. breat 


17. Word wheel for teach- 
ing non-phonetic words. 
This simple device aids re- 
tention of non-phonetic words 
which must be memorized. 

After the child has learned the words and can say them 
as the wheel revolves, he is allowed to spin the circle and 
pronounce the words as a review drill. 

18. Word-discrimination exercises. Most of the recog- 
nition exercises described in this chapter help in under- 
standing the forms of words and the differences between 
them. There are, however, some children who require 
specific drill on word and letter forms. Word-and-letter- 
matching exercises ordinarily demand no reading, but mere 
matching of words, letters, or word parts. They have no 
reading value, being designed merely to teach differences 
in the visual form of words. Such exercises aid in the 
discrimination of letters and simple words prior to actual 

reading. Samples are given on the next two pages. 
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a. Provide two sets of the same words on slips of paper 
or oak tag and have pupils match them. Give only 
a few pairs at once, to avoid waste of time in handling 
the material. Ordinarily six or seven pairs will be 
sufficient for matching exercises. This drill may be 
varied in many ways. Print a sentence on the black- 
board and give the children small word cards to ar- 
range to form the sentence. Sentences may be 
similar to those in a book. Words may be printed 
on small slips in the order of the blackboard list. 

b. Prepare word lists similar to the following: 


came word 
chair came 
word draw 
make chair 
draw make 


The child draws a line from the word in the first 
column to the same word in the second column. Or 
the words in the first column may be designated with 
capital letters, while those in the second column may 
be numbered. The child then writes the exercise 
on a piece of paper, putting down the letters of the ’ 
words in the first column and places opposite these 
letters the matching numbers of the words in the 
second column. This arrangement makes possible 
repeated use of the material. This exercise can be 
used on the blackboard or lantern slide, the child 
indicating his responses on paper. 

The difficulty of exercises of this type may be in- 
creased by using words similar in form, as below: 


A. pint 1. paint 
B. paint 2. pant 
C. point 3. pint 
D. pant 4. part 
E. part 5. point 
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Such exercises may use letters of similar form, such as 
b, d, p, and u, bh, m,n, r, which the child ordinarily 
confuses. In other lists one column may contain 
consonant blends or phonograms, while the second 
column consists of words containing these phono- 
grams or blends. ‘This exercise calls attention to par- 
ticular parts of words. 

Exercises combining visual discrimination with ear 
training will be found in Chapter 9 on word analysis. 


INDIVIDUAL DEVICES 


Many types of flash devices may be made for capturing 
the interests of children with aversions to reading due to 
previous failures. 

1. Individual word books or picture dictionaries. Word 
books or picture dictionaries are used in many classrooms. 
‘There are two types of books which are effective in the 
improvement of sight vocabulary. In the first type of 
book, the child lists all the words which he does not know. 
For these words he finds pictures to match. In the other 
type of book the child collects pictures of words which he 
knows. The work can be motivated by use of a type- 
writer or printing press to prepare the words for the books. 
As the words are learned by quick-flash devices, they are 
transferred to the second book. As learning continues, 
the sheets are removed from the first book and the number 
of words still to be learned decreases. All words in the 
second book should be reviewed at intervals, to assure re- 
tention of the sight vocabulary. 

2. Football game. Cut a football shape, 614” by 914”, 
from brown paper. Draw the lacing and stitching with 
black crayon. Cut a slit in the long side 5” from the top. 
Paste a 4” by 6” card on the back, fastening down only 
the ends, leaving the center, the top, and the bottom free. 
(See diagram on next page.) 
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on the field on the field 


over the line 
the kickoff: 
a close game 
to the goal 
a drop kick 
legs wide apart 
ready to go 
stop that ball 
first down 
pull up the posts 
ball in play 
off side 
a forward pass 


give the signal 


Diacram For Foorsatt Device 


Make word cards similar to those for the tachistoscope. 


On these type the football terms and paragraphs from 
a story. As the child moves the card past the opening in 
the football, he finally reads a whole paragraph in sequence. 
This type of drill often works when more formal ones fail. 
In place of the football any article in which the child 


shows an interest may be used. Engines, airplanes, or 


steamers may be cut from magazines for this purpose. The 
device is often worth the short time needed to prepare it. 
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Many children enjoy preparing their own. Similar devices 
may represent Santa Claus, George Washington, Lincoln, 
a log cabin, a flag, a heart, etc., depending on the content of 
the story. 

3. Mailbox game. ‘This device provides motivation for 
children who are easily bored. Obtain a small jewelry 
box. Paste a piece of colored paper over the top and make 
a slit in this. Print “Deap Lerrer Orrice” on the box. 

Draw a mailbox, 6” by 9”, on green paper. Make a slit 
for the letters. On the back paste a small paper candy bag 
cut to fit. The bag has expanding sides which will push 
out and hold many words. Make a post for the box out 
of strips of cardboard. Paste a support on the back of the 
box to hold it up. 

Put in an envelope the words to be mastered. ‘The three 
pieces should be kept in a large envelope. 

The child puts the letters or words being taught on the 
desk. The tutor allows him to drop into the mailbox all 
the words he knows. ‘These are later sent to some other 
child for study. “The words he does not know go into the 
Dead Letter Office and are returned to him. Small chil- 
dren are especially fond of this game. 

When the game is over, the child takes the letters from 
the Dead Letter Office and the teacher reviews them with 
him. Words from the Dead Letter Office are put in a 
separate envelope in the large envelope. The next word 
lesson begins with these. Then they are mixed with the 
other words, go back in the mailbox, and later appear again. 
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HERE has been a marked change in teaching prac- 
tice during the past ten years in the emphasis ac- 
corded to word analysis as a method or self-help de- 
vice by which the child can solve and master new words. 
The elaborate method of sounding word elements by 
phonetic groups often resulted in slow word-by-word read- 
ing. The newer reading methods have attempted to cor- 
rect this over-stressing of word elements by dropping 
entirely the sounding of words and replacing it with word- 
comparison methods, or “intrinsic” phonics. In many quar- 
ters this has led to the belief that word analysis should be 
abandoned entirely. But lack of attention to word analysis 
produces its characteristic error — guessing at words with- 
out regard to word form or to the context of the story. 
Of one hundred children with severe reading difficulties 
who attended the Boston University Educational Clinic in 
1930, ninety showed the result of over-intensive work in 
phonics. Those children came from school systems that 
were then using reading methods in which the direct sound- 
ing of phonics was an important element. The children 
needed help in quick recognition of words and phrases, in 
ear training to enable them to synthesize sounds, and in 
word analysis in which syllables and word parts were em- 
phasized. Six years later these same school systems had 
changed to newer reading methods in which word com- 
parison was utilized in phonics. Then, of the pupils from 
those schools who were sent to the Boston University 
Educational Clinic, 90 per cent were so weak in word 
analysis that they were unable to discriminate words of 
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similar form, they guessed at words in an aimless fashion, 
or they were unable to make any attempt at word analysis. 
Those children improved rapidly in their reading when 
word-analysis instruction was given. 

There is ample evidence, in addition to that just cited, 
to indicate the need for instruction in word analysis. Such 
evidence includes the complete inability of some children 
to solve new words, random guessing at new words without 
regard to word form or meaning, and various ineffective 
habits of attack on new words, such as mere sounding by 
letters and syllables. Some bright children may acquire 
the facility to notice the visual and auditory elements of 
words and hence need no formal instruction in word 
analysis. The majority of children, however, are aided 
by special practice to increase the accuracy and fluency of 
both visual and auditory perception of word elements. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN WORD ANALYSIS 


There are many levels and types of word analysis 
and many different methods of approach in teaching 
the skills involved. A complete program would include 
ear training to give the child skill in attending to the 
auditory elements of words, visual training for recog- 
nition of the visual elements that accompany word sounds, 
and, above all, provision for independent use of the 
skills. It is not enough for a pupil to be able to know 
the sounds of the various elements of words or to recog- 
nize them when he hears them or sees them in words. 
One of the greatest weaknesses of the old family system of 


phonics was that while the child was able to sound each — 


word element he was unable to apply his skill successfully 


in solving new words that he encountered. After any 


exercise designed to teach the child the recognition of 
word elements, lessons should be provided for applying the 
skill in the independent solution of new words. In test- 


a 
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ing whether a child has acquired an adequate knowledge 
of any word element, it is essential to discover whether or 
not he can actually use it in solving a word. 

For practice in word analysis no word should be included 
unless it is already in the child’s hearing and speaking 
vocabulary. Otherwise the child has only a meaningless 
combination of sounds as a result of his word study. The 
following words taken from a list of phonic drills designed 
for remedial work indicate the mistake to be avoided: fod, 
hag, fem, mid, tug, cud, sup, lop, jet, glay, mart, deem, 
gush, rood, boon, moor, vouch. It is the presence of such 
words as these in word-analysis exercises that makes instruc- 
tion meaningless and fruitless. Generally the teacher will 
know the words that have meaning for her children. Pref- 
erably the words chosen for work in analysis should appear 
in the day’s lesson or in future lessons in the child’s read- 
ing. Writers of children’s readers regularly employ words 
commonly in the speaking or hearing vocabularies of chil- 
dren, and vocabulary lists accompanying primary readers 
may be consulted for suitable words. Such published lists 
of children’s vocabularies as that of the International 
Kindergarten Union and the Buckingham-Dolch Word 
List are also valuable sources. While Thorndike’s Teach- 
ers Word Book gives the frequency of words in adult . 
literature, there is no assurance that the words appearing 
at any level in the list are known to children. The vo- 
cabulary lists in the Appendix of this volume will be suit- 
able for determining whether or not the words are to ap- 
pear frequently in the child’s later school reading. 

It is desirable to delay instruction in word analysis until 
the child has acquired a sight vocabulary of seventy-five to 
one hundred words. This will permit him to experience 
the pleasure of connected reading and to understand the 
purposes and products of reading instruction. It will also 
make the administration of the exercises much easier, since 
the child will then be able to read some of the instructions 
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for himself. His sight vocabulary will also provide a basis 
for much of the ear training and training in visual dis- 
crimination of word forms. However, there are several 
background skills of value to the child in word recogni- 
tion, which may be taught even before the child enters 
school. ‘These include the names of letters, ear-training 
exercises, and some simple writing. 

Word analysis is an aggregate of transfer skills to be ap- 
plied in reading as the need arises. Moreover, there are 
graded steps in acquisition of the several skills, and certain 
levels of proficiency should be attained in different grades 
as the child progresses in his reading ability and finds new 
needs for analysis. ‘There is often no relationship between 
the word-analysis exercises and the reading lesson of the 
day. Since the reading period is devoted primarily to help- 
ing the child derive pleasure and meaning from the read- 
ing material, and since word-analysis exercises are designed 
primarily to call attention to word structures rather than to 
word meanings, it is important that there be a separate 
period for this work. Word analysis may in fact be closely 
allied to spelling, and many teachers find that exercises in 
word analysis may be given more profitably in connection 
with spelling lessons than with reading. 


WORD ELEMENTS AND THEIR FREQUENCY IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


The specific word-analysis skills to be taught depend on 
the word elements that the child is likely to use in his later 
reading. ‘The basal reading system often includes a list 
of the phonetic elements to be mastered during each se- 
mester of the primary grades, as well as skills to be taught 
in the intermediate grades. The lists which appear be- 
low include those which are commonly found to be most 
frequent in the various stages of reading. Only the most 
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essential blends and phonograms should be taught and 
those only in words which have meaning for the child, 


PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 


There are a few prefixes and suffixes which are common 
to the vocabularies of the various grade levels, judged by 
a study of primary readers and vocabulary lists. These 
are listed below so that the teacher may include them when 
planning words for recognition and ear training. Only 
those most common to the grade should be taught. 


: PREFIXES SUFFIXES 
Grade I 

Requires no work with prefixes s, es, ed, ing, y 
Grade II 

con, ex, in, en, el, up, de Ty, ton elanest, 

ion 

Grade III 

re, di, bi, be, per, any, un, for, el ily, ier, iest, ant, 


ous, ious, ent 
INITIAL AND FINAL BLENDS 


Among initial sounds and blends’ the following are es- 
sential: th, st, wh, sh, br, ch, dr, tr, cl, fr, gr, pl, sm, tw, fl, 
sw, sp. The following blends are found commonly as 
endings of words in the vocabulary of children in the 
primary grades: sh, ch, al, on, ck, ly, nk, lk, by, nt, rk, se, ty. 


COMMON PHONOGRAMS 


The following is a list of phonograms that occur most 
often in the several primary grades and so will serve as a 
basis for reference in conducting work in analysis: 

* Although th, sh, and ch are single sounds and not blends they are 


not listed separately, since the visual-perception difficulty which is con- 
sidered here is the same for all two-letter and three-letter combinations. 
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Grade I 
in, and, ike, is, ake, oke, ook, own, ed, oy, ay, as, ed, ig, 
ouse, at, an, un, am, it, ome, ack, ank, ut, un, ell, all, ill, 
ame, og, ee, up, id, ool, en, oll, ot, Op, ap, ing, ow 

Grade II 
ult, Ue, eet, ive, oom, op, oot, unk, ight, eep, ich, ore, ent, 
oss, uy, ilk, ead, ease, om, ass, eat, ith, orse, out, arnera, 
ern, our, eak, ink, alk, arm, ove, oar, ick, ile, old, aid, int, 
ood 

Grade II] 
onk, een, ought, igh, tion, atch, itch, ob, ix, eel, eek, ush, 
tch, eech, orn, eah, eal, oach, oast, ound, ut, ough, age, 
oil, ure 


WORD ANALYSIS IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Instruction in word analysis should be continued in the in- 
termediate grades. Children should be taught to recognize 
similarities and differences in word parts. It is desirable at 
the intermediate level to analyze words only in syllables or 
larger units. Lists of the more common prefixes, suffixes, 
and word roots commonly found among intermediate-grade 
words were derived from the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Vocabulary for the Intermediate Grades, which may be 
found in the Appendix.’ Those lists are given below. 


PREFIXES 


In order of frequency, occurring two or more times in 
the Intermediate Grade Vocabulary: 


re, in, con, de, dis, com, un, ex, im, pro, ob, per, €epres 

en, ac, ad, em, up, be, ab, sur, ap, of, under, sub, trans, 

sup, a, pur, oc, for, fore, extra, af 

°For a comparison of this list with other word lists, see: Durrell, 
Donald D., and Sullivan, Helen Blair, “Vocabulary Instruction in the 


Intermediate Grades,” Elementary English Review, Vol. 15 (April and 
May, 1938), pages 138-145, 185-198. 
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SUFFIXES 


In order of frequency, occurring three or more times in 
the Intermediate Grade Vocabulary: 


tion, ate, er, al, ic(s), ous, y, lous, ure, ive, ant, ent, or, 
ish, ment, ice, age, ize, sion, ance, ary, ful, ist, ible, able, 
mieriess, ly, ry, ty, ar, cy, en, fy, ial, let, eous, ion, ium, 


ling, ory 


WORD ROOTS 


In order of frequency, occurring three or more times in 
the Intermediate Grade Vocabulary: 


d 
—, —nat—, —port—, —jur}—, —serve—, —act-, 
—mot 
s 
ae ing —tain—, —vent—, —ceive—, —fort—, —hab-, 
—ject—, —part—, —tend—, —val, —vert—, —alter—, —cert—, 
—duc—, —gen—, —graph—, —labor—, —lect—, —leg—, 
—merge—, —mort—, —not—, —nor—, —pend—, —rect—, 
—sci—, —scribe—, —sent—, —set—, —sign—, —spect-—, 
Sstance—, —terr—, —turb—, —yiv— 


SUGGESTED EXERCISES IN WORD ANALYSIS 


The exercises described in this chapter are those which 
have been found most suitable in developing word-analysis 
skills and in correcting common difficulties. The exercises 
are presented in the order which is usual for the child 
who has no facility whatever in word-mastery skills. 


LEARNING THE LETTERS 


If a child has difficulty in recognizing the individual let- 
ters, he is likely to confuse words in which these letters ap- 
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pear. The following exercises are designed to aid the child 
in learning the names or sounds of letters. 

Present the lower-case (small) letters on separate cards, 
or several in random order on a single card. Point to the 
letter, give its name, and have the child tell its name. Have 
him pick out the letters in words and name them as he finds 
them. Only three or four letters should be taught at a 
time, and there should be provision for prompt review of 
the letters at each lesson. ‘The rate of introduction of new 
words depends upon the speed with which the child can 
learn them with security. Teach first the letters that are 
easy to remember and simple to make; namely, a, c, 0, f, 
e, 1,1, r. Then follow with d, s, b, k, t, u. The next 
group normally to be taught is b, m,n, v, w, x, and z. The 
last group to be taught is g, j, p, g, and y. Many of the 
games and devices which appear in this chapter may be 
adapted to teaching letter names. 

After a child has learned the name of a letter, he should 


learn how to write it. Show the child the letter, tell him ~ 


its name, have him say it, then have him copy it. This 
copy may be in print or script. In the earlier stages of 
learning, the child should always say the letter while he is 
copying it or writing it. If a child has difficulty in print- 
ing or writing a letter, assistance should be given him, 


This may take the form of guiding his hand through the 7 


letter movements, of having him trace a model of the letter, 
or of having him imitate the hand movements as the teacher 
writes a large copy of the letter slowly. The writing 
may be done on the blackboard or on paper. Make sure 
that the child’s method is a correct one and that he uses 
the same movement each time he writes the letter. Manu- 
script writing — i.e., printing — is usually preferred, since 
it is more like print, but there is no serious objection to 
the use of script. When the child is able to copy a letter 


accurately, he may write it from a flash-card presentation — 


or from dictation without a copy before him. ws 
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Skill in naming and in writing letters is often a sufficient 
background for the word recognition. However, many 
children fail to develop the ability to analyze words inde- 
pendently without first learning the sounds through some 
ear training. 


EAR TRAINING 


A child will increase his rate of learning new words and 
will have greater security in his retention of words learned 
if he has given attention to the sound elements of the words. 
After a child has learned to read the words make, take, and 
cake, he will learn the word Jake more quickly, but only if 
he has noticed that the sound ake is an element of all four 
words. A child may have an extensive speaking vocabulary 
but may never have noticed that words contain sounds; 
many children have never noticed the phonetic structure 
of words. Inability to recognize sounds within words 
probably accounts for children’s failure to make progress 
in word mastery with the older phonic methods. 

Far training is essential to all work in beginning reading. 
Unless it is given by direct instruction or acquired naturally 
by the child outside the school, the child will have difficulty 
in learning and remembering words in print. Ear training 
is particularly important when word-matching or intrinsic 
word-analysis methods are used, because these depend so 
largely on a child’s noticing the sound elements of words 
while reading the words as wholes. 

Ability to identify sound elements is also valuable in 
spelling, since it enables the child not only to write the 
letters from the sound of a word, but also to notice whether 

he is omitting or adding essential sounds or syllables. 
However, since the English language contains a great 
number of non-phonetic words, the child must be taught 
to rely finally upon visual memory of words rather than 
upon sounds. He should not be led to expect that sound- 
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ing will be an adequate method of solving all his reading 
and spelling difficulties. 

Initial consonants. In any ear-training program the initial 
consonant is to be taught first. Initial consonants most 
often give the child the cue for recognizing words. Also 
if he notices the sound of the first letter or letters, many 
types of pronunciation errors will be avoided. Consonant 
blends are somewhat more difficult than single-letter sounds. 
Blends of two sounds, of course, are easier than blends of 
three sounds, and this must be taken into account in the 
order of presentation. 

The sounds of the letters f, b, g, c, b, 1, and m are the best 
ones with which to start ear training, as the lip movements 
are distinct and the sounds are easily noticed by the pupils. 
If the work is being done in the first grade, only four or 
five letters a week should be introduced, accompanied by 
sufficient practice to insure retention. Older children will 
learn the sounds more quickly. Often the children who 
first begin sounding as part of a remedial program in third 
and fourth grades will master all the needed initial con- 
sonants in a week. The sounds are usually presented as 
outlined below. 


a. Ask the pupils to listen carefully while you pronounce 
the words feet, feel, face, fun. ‘Tell the children 
that these words begin with the Jetter f. Do not men- 
tion the sound, simply name the letter. The pupils 
will gradually associate the sound with the name. 

b. Have the pupils pronounce the words after you. 
Tell them to think about the way their lips and tongue 
feel as they say the word. Say, “Here are some more 
words which begin with the same letter — fall, fish, 
fan, farm.” 

c. Ask the children in the group to think of some words 
for you which they think would begin with the same 
letter. In this way the teacher can readily see 
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whether the children understand the exercise, and 
can help any who do not. 

d. Provide review work each day on the letters which 
were learned the day before. Usually it is enough 
to have the members of the group give orally a few 
words beginning with each letter so that the teacher 
may discover which ones need more help. 


Initial blends. After the pupils are to some degree 
familiar with initial consonant sounds, there should be some- 
what similar practice on initial blends. The teacher will 
say: “Now listen and see if you can hear the first sound in 
these words, chicken, chilly, cheese, chop. The first two 
letters have this sound; they are ch. How many of you 
can think of a word that begins with ch?” The teacher 
repeats all the words the children give with the ch sound. 
All the beginning blends may be taught in this way, and 
the order of presentation is suggested earlier in this chapter. 
It is necessary to provide for review and practice each day 
by asking the children to name words that begin with ch. 
As the list of blends which the children have learned in- 
creases, the teacher can vary the exercise by letting children 
draw from a box cards on which are typed words beginning 
with blends they should know. The child who draws the 
card gives another word beginning with the same blend as 
the word he draws. 

As soon as the pupils are able to get the initial two-letter 
blends easily, work may be given on the three-letter blends 
with such words as string, sprain, thrill, spruce, thrash, and 
strap. 

Final blends. In developing discrimination of final blends 
of word endings and suffixes, the teacher will pronounce 
such words as wash, dish, flash, fresh. Usually by the time 
this step is reached the child will be able to tell almost im- 
mediately what the last two letters are. In such an exercise 
he simply listens for the sounds already known but in the 
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new position. The child is asked to give words ending in 
the same letters as those pronounced by the teacher. As 
the children increase their knowledge of final blends, the 
teacher may use games for practice and review. Samples 
of these are included later in this chapter under exercises 
and drills for word analysis. 


COMBINING VISUAL AND AUDITORY ANALYSIS 


After a child has learned to identify sounds within words, 
he is ready for specific practice in associating these sounds ~ 
with their visual form. While most adults are able to 
visualize fairly accurately the new words that they hear, 
children often require training for this skill. The sequence 
of exercises outlined below illustrates the method of teach- 
ing the child to associate sound elements with the visual 
form of a word. The method is that of observing the 
sounds in whole words known to the child rather than 
matching a sound with isolated word elements. 


a. The teacher writes on the board the word fill, the 
sounds of which the children should know from their 
previous ear training. Ask the pupils to give other 
words they think rhyme with fill, such as spill, hill, 
pill. In this way the teacher will get only words in 
the family which are within the speaking vocabulary 
of the children. Write these words on the black- 
board as the children give them so that they may see 
the words. . 

b. Ask a child to go to the blackboard and put a circle 
around the parts in each word which are alike. ‘This — 
is to make the group conscious of the similarity in 
the words. 


c. Change fill to fell on the board and show that achange  _ 


in one letter changes the sound. Have pupils go to 
the board and write rhyming words, such as spell, 
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shell, bell, sell. Have them circle the part that looks 
the same in all the words. 

d. Ask the children to shut their eyes and try to “see 
the word te//. Write the word on the blackboard 
and ask, “How many saw the word correctly?” Try 
this with several words until most of the group have 
no difficulty. 

e. Change fell to fall, ball, tall, etc., using the same pro- 
cedure described above. 

f. For practice, first erase from the board all the words 
used in presentation. Then write a number of ills 
and e//s on the board in random order and ask different 
pupils to go to the board and complete words they 
think of, such as shell, still, ball, frill, hall, wall, stall, 
chill, bell. 

g. Review these groups at the beginning of the word 
work the next day. 


” 


QUICK-FLASH PRESENTATION OF WORDS STUDIED 


To offset the tendency to show visual analysis induced 
by the foregoing methods, most of the words should be 
presented in a tachistoscope or other quick-flash device for 
sight recognition. Attention should be drawn to meaning 
by statements or questions relevant to the word; for ex- 
ample: 

This word tells the color of the cat. black 

The day was damp and chilly 

What did the boy have around his bundle of books? _ strap 

The boy could feel the cold wind. 


All words used in the analysis exercises need not be 
flashed. Choose those that are most likely to appear in 
children’s stories. The main purpose is to keep meaning 
and quick perception foremost in the child’s mind. 
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PROVISION FOR SOLVING NEW WORDS IN CONTEXT 


To give practice in applying the skills of analysis, words 
made up of elements which have been presented in the 
analysis exercises should be embodied in a printed or writ- 
ten paragraph. The child reads the paragraph, solving 
the new words independently. This experience will bring 
out the immediate usefulness of the ability the child has 
developed. The following paragraph assumes that the 
child has been taught the word elements necessary to recog- 
nize the words train, track, jump, bump, truck, and qust. 


The train was coming fast. A car was standing on the 
track. Before the man could jump out of the car, he 
felt a bump. It was a big truck, which pushed his car 
out of the way just in time. 


A SAMPLE UNIT IN WORD ANALYSIS 


The following is included as a guide in following the 
various steps of the word-analysis procedure. It is not 
necessary to spend an equal amount of time with all chil- 
dren on the drills. Some children get the idea and so make 
the necessary transfer quickly; others, with either low 
auditory or visual perception, need more time. It is essen- 
tial that the teacher assure herself that each child does have 
a key to the sounds and blends, but that this skill is de- 
veloped to the state where it is of value to him and not a 
hindrance. Because of this ability he should be able to read 
rapidly and smoothly without stopping to analyze words. 
This is accomplished by seeing that each step 1s transferred 
to a higher level before the child goes on. As soon as a 
child is independent and can apply his knowledge of letters 
and words to new words as he meets them in reading and 
spelling, by transferring what he has been taught to the 
unfamiliar words, he should be freed from drill in sounding 
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and allowed to put his time on work that will bring im- 
provement in other skills of reading which need attention. 

The words used in the following illustration are chosen 
as samples of what may be done with similar groups of 
words. ‘There should be practice supplied by the teacher 
at various stages in each step. Many opportunities for 
transfer to new work would be interspersed in actual teach- 
ing. This outline shows how the teacher might carry out 
the program step by step. 


STEP I. TEACHING INITIAL CONSONANTS 


The teacher says: “Here are some words which begin 
with the same letter, back, bank, book, band. These 
words all begin with b. Can you think of some other 
words which begin with b ?” Say the words again as the 
children say them. Go around the group quickly to see 
that all children are responding. 

Review of initial consonants taught on previous days may 
be made in a similar manner at this point in the procedure. 


STEP Il. TEACHING BEGINNING BLENDS 


After several initial consonants have been taught, appro- 
priate consonant blends are introduced. The teacher says: 
“Now we are going to listen to the first two sounds in these 
words, blow, black, block. What two letters do these 
begin with? Can you hear the b and / in them, block, 
blow, black? Now listen to these words, broke, bring, 
brook. What two letters do you hear first in these words? 
Can you think of any more words which begin with these 
letters?” 

The difference between single initial consonants and con- 
sonant blends should be easily distinguished. Such words 
as back and black, book and brook, are used to show the 
difference. 
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When several initial consonant blends have been taught, 
exercises in changing the consonant blends on the same 
phonogram may be given. Black may be changed to stack, 
track, crack, etc., bring to sting, thing, swing. ; 

After the children gain confidence in two-consonant 
blends, three-letter blends may be introduced. 


STEP IJ. TEACHING FINAL BLENDS 


Using blends that were readily distinguished as initial 
blends, ask the children to listen for the last two sounds in 
such words as brush, blush, crash, fresh, flash, wash. Usu- 
ally they are able to recognize and give the letters for them 
immediately. 


STEP IV. COMBINING VISUAL AND AUDITORY 
PERCEPTION 


The teacher writes on the blackboard a word such as 
back that has been taught in the auditory exercises. The 
children give words which rhyme with it, such as stack, 
shack, crack, pack, and track. These also are written on 
the board. A child is asked to put circles around the parts 
of the words which are alike. 

Many kinds of games and exercises may be introduced 
at this point to show the difference a single letter makes, 
or to show how a change of letters in any part of the word 
changes the word. An understanding of the principle 
rather than a mastery of the words 1s expected at this stage. 


STEP V. COMBINING LISTENING AND WRITING 


Use words that have appeared in the listening exercises, 
and say: “Write the first two letters you hear in these 
words, black, track, fresh, brook, flash, crack, shook.” 

Similar lessons may be given using words with one, two, 
or three initial consonants. Final consonant blends may be 
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written for such words as wash, plant, thank, grand, think. 
Common phonograms may be written by asking the child 
to write the last three letters in band, book, take, bring, etc. 

Tests such as the following may be used after the chil- 
dren have mastered the initial steps: “Write the first letter 
you hear in send.” ‘Then, 


The first two letters in stand. The first two in brook. 
The last three letters in bank. The first three in sprain. 
The first letter in game. The last three in drank. 
The last letter in glad. The last three in fresh. 


The last two in flash. 


STEP VI. QUICK-PERCEPTION EXERCISES 


Visual analysis of words always needs to be counter- 
balanced by quick perception of the words taught by 
analysis. Using flash cards or a tachistoscope, flash quickly 
the words that have been taught. Oral sentences which 
give some cue to the word may precede the flash. For 
exainple, “This word tells the color of the cat.” Then 
_black is flashed. “This word tells what we do before we 
eat”: wash is flashed. The use of such sentences or ques- 
tions brings meaning into the words. 

After single words have been learned in the quick-per- 
ception exercise, phrases containing two or more words 


may be flashed. 


STEP VII. READING PARAGRAPHS CONTAINING THE 
NEW WORDS 


Type paragraphs containing the new words taught and 
paste them on cards. Several such paragraphs may be pre- 
pared, and children may exchange them until each child 
has read all cards. “The following is an example of such a 
story: 
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John and Mary were standing on the corner near the 
bank. They were waiting for the band to go by. 
While they were looking down the street, a black cat 
ran in front of them. It was afraid of the sownd of the 
band, and it shook as it brushed against their legs. 


STEP VIII. READING PARAGRAPHS CONTAINING 
UNTAUGHT WORDS 


For this final step the child is given material containing 
words not specifically taught, but which are made up of 
the phonetic elements that he has learned. 


SAMPLES OF WORD-ANALYSIS GAMES AND EXERCISES 


Games and devices of many sorts may be used in word- 
analysis instruction. Modification of many well-known 
games such as lotto, authors, rummy, anagrams, dominoes, 
and crossword puzzles are used by ingenious teachers. 
Slower learners benefit greatly by the extra practice or 
review provided by such games. They may be used by 
individuals, by pairs of pupils, or by groups. Such games 
and devices as those described below are used in conjunc- 
tion with the class word-analysis program and provide 
variety for the children who need extra practice. 


LETTER-OBJECT MATCHING GAME 


In this individual device, the child places the initial letter 
of the name of a well-known object on a picture of the 
object. 

Paste several small pictures on a sheet of oak tag. Pic- 
tures of things that children can name at once should be 
used. An envelope containing small squares with the initial 
letters of the names of the objects represented in the pic- 
tures should be attached with a paper clip to the picture 
card. Lower-case letters are used, and a dot or mark may 
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be placed on the bottom of the letter squares to prevent 
inversion of such letters as b, g, and uw. Several extra letters 
should be included in the envelope. 

The child is told to find the first letter of the name of 
each picture and place it on or below the picture. For 
example, the child sees the picture of a bird, and places the 
letter J on it. 


GAME OF WORD BUILDING 


In this game, which is a modification of “authors,” the 
child attempts to collect complete sets of cards containing 
all forms of several words used in the game. ‘The game is 
especially for children who need to pay more attention to 
suffixes. 

Obtain cards about the size of ordinary playing cards, 
such as 3” by 5” index cards. On each of four cards con- 
stituting a set, print four forms of commonly used words; 
for example: 


awish wishes wished wishing 
wishes wish wish wish 
wished wished wishes wishes 
wishing wishing wishing wished 


The first word on a card is the key word and it is differ- 
ent for each card of a set. Make up several sets of cards 
with other words, such as laugh, paint, draw, wash, sing, 
call, play. As many as twenty sets may be built and used 
for the game, depending upon the size of the group taking 
part in the game. 

Shuffle the cards and deal four to each child. Use 
enough cards so that a small pack will be left to be placed 
face down on the table. The first player calls for any of 
the three words which are listed below the key word on 
any card in his hand. If another player holds the card 
containing the called word as the key word, he must give 
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the card to the person calling for it. A player continues 
to call words as long as he draws a card from another 
player. When he fails to get a card from other players, 
he must draw from the pack on the table and then discard 
acard. That ends his turn. The object is to collect com- 
plete sets or “books.” The player who has collected the 
most books at the end of the game is the winner. 


FINDING SMALL WORDS IN LARGE ONES 


Lists of words like the following are mimeographed. 
The purpose is to give the child practice in using the part 
of a word which he knows to help him pronounce the 
complete word. Directions are typed on the sheet as 
follows: “Here are some words which are new to you. 
Hiding in each big word is one or more little words you 
already know. See how many of the little words you can 
find and put them in boxes like this:” 


breakfast [penny 


ground basket helping = steam party 
shook shallow fairy reach ready 
nothing — sport inside pushcart preach 
seated drag poison interest dumpcart 


WORD-BUILDING EXERCISE 


The teacher puts a list of common root words on the 
blackboard with the following directions: “Here is a list 
of words. You can make several words from each of 
these words. Let’s see how it is done.” She then uses 
a sample word with the individual or class — for example, — 
writing the word bank on the board and under it, with the 
help of the class, writing the words banking, banker, and 
banked. a 

The sample should be erased after going over it with 
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the children, to prevent the tendency simply to copy the 
sample. ‘Then read through the list on the board and tell 
the class to go ahead and see how many words they can 
make from each word. 

The children should be instructed to rule their papers 
into as many blocks as there are words in the list. Each 
word and the words made from it should be written in a 
block of its own. The list should contain words that the 
class needs to know. The following list is only a sug- 
gested one: 


pitch bake fish skate water pump draw 
run act race preach paint serve laugh 


PICTURE AND WORD-BUILDING GAME 


Cut out twelve small pictures representing words on 
which it is desirable to give the group drill in word build- 
ing. The small pictures from the Durrell-Sullivan Read- 
ing Capacity Test are good for this purpose. Paste the 
separate pictures on oak tag of convenient size so that they 
will last. Type or print ten words on strips of oak tag 
2” by ¥%”. Cut the strips apart so that the beginning blend 
and the main part of each word are separated, as: 


st art br oken cr ush fl ash 


Put the cards and pictures in an envelope. There should 
be two extra pictures in the envelope, so that when the 
child comes to the last word there will be more than one 
picture left and he will have to decide what picture actu- 
ally fits the word left. On the envelope type the follow- 
ing directions: 


a. Lay the pictures out in a row on your desk. 

b. See if you can make words from the parts of the 
words on the little cards in your envelope which will 
tell what each picture is. (If the pictures are verbs or 
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action pictures, the directions should be: “See if you 
can make words from the parts of words on the little 
cards in your envelope which will tell what they are 
doing in each picture.”’) 

c. When you are through, raise your hand and read 
your words to me. 


MATCHING WORD PARTS 


In this exercise, the pupil puts together words that have 
been cut apart. ‘The material is prepared in the following 
way. 

By lightly ruled lines, divide a sheet of oak tag into ten 
sections 2” by 44”. Print or type one word in each sec- 
tion, using ten words containing consonant blends and 
phonograms that have been taught previously. ‘The fol- 
lowing words are typical: string, crack, sleep, bring, stand, 
slice, sheep, stick, stack, choke. Cut the words apart, 
using the penciled guide lines, so that all small cards will 
be the same size. Then cut each word in two, dividing 
it after the initial consonant blend. Place all the pieces in 
an ordinary envelope. 

Directions may be placed on the envelope as follows: 
“The little cards in this envelope fit together to make words 
you know, two pieces toa word. There will be ten words 
when you are through. See how fast you can put the 
words together. Remember, the words must be real ones 
that we have had in school.” 

Several such envelopes of words may be made, and the 
children may compete to see which can finish first. 


ADDING CORRECT SUFFIXES 


Prepare a paragraph such as the following one and ask 
the child to fill in the correct word endings: 


John and his brother Ned went fish....... They 
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house. They had fish...... only a few minutes 
when they saw a toy boat float...... by. John 
Weacie.j. 5... for it with his pole and pulletiacss it to 
shore. Soon they saw a small Boypcoome. 3% along 
the brook. He was hunt...... for his boat and had 
Dee crys... because he could not find it. John 
gave him the boat and told him how he had pulls ess: 
it to shore when he saw it sail...... by. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN gh SOUNDS 


Since there is no rule that can be followed in pronounc- 
ing words which have the different gh sounds (which look 
alike to the reader), it is necessary to provide drill whereby 
the pronunciations are committed to memory. ‘The words 
should be taught and enriched first in the following groups. 
The words should then be mixed and put on a word wheel 
or circular device (see page 221). Putting them on a 
circular device after they have been taught gives oppor- 
tunity to review them quickly. It is well to go one step 
farther and give such lists of words for review on flash 
cards or a quick-flash device for rapid pronunciation. This 
exercise 1s for use in the middle grades. 


enough haughty ghost night 

coughed daughter aghast height 

laughing caught lightning 

rough naughty high 

tough dough bright 

laughter bough eight 
slaughtered sleigh 
taught 


ADAPTATION OF ANAGRAMS 


The small wooden anagram letters which may be pur- 
chased can be used, or letters may be printed on small 
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pieces of oak tag. “Turn the letters face down on the table. 
Let each child take ten cards or blocks. Some letters 
should be left face down in the center. Have several 
broomstraws of different lengths in an envelope and let 
each child take one. The child who has the shortest straw 
gets first turn. He is to make a word. Any other child 
may take it away from him when his turn comes by making — 
another part of the same word — not a new word —as in 
the regular game of anagrams. If he cannot take a word 
from someone when his turn comes, he may make one 
from his own letters. If he cannot do this, he must draw 
a letter from the pile in the center. Each child may con- 
tinue to play until he cannot make any new words himself 
from his own letters or take one from someone else. At 
the end of each turn each child discards a letter to the 
center pile. The child who gets out of letters first receives 
a score of twenty for winning. Each child gets a point 
for the number of letters he has in words in front of him. 
A child who has made several long words may get a larger 
score than the winner of the hand. ‘The scores are added 
at the end of five hands, which usually take about twenty 
minutes. The point of the game is to make the longest 
words possible, since the longer the words made the higher 
the score. 


WORD WHEELS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Wheels for teaching beginning consonants (or blends) 
and for reviewing words taught have their chief merit 
in the motivation provided. Children enjoy turning the 
wheels to read the new words that appear. The diagrams 
below show how the wheels are constructed for individual 
use. Both initial consonants and initial blends may be used 
on the top wheel. The wheels also may be made larger 
than is suggested in the illustration and printed with rubber- _ 
stamp letters for use with groups. 
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1 Py 
55 "diam. 
4°diam, 


Od 


Wye 3 
I'x 3 


Word wheels are made of two disks cut from oak tag. The initial 
consonant (or blend) is lettered on the top wheel at the end of a slot. 
Suitable word endings are placed on the bottom disk as shown at the 
left. The two disks are fastened through the center so they may be 
revolved to form the different words in turn. 


The following lists of words for each of the primary 
grades are provided for the convenience of the teacher in 
making these wheels: 


Grave I. Worp-WHeEeEL List 


b wheel c wheel d wheel f wheel 
ball big cake cat day dig fur fun 
back bow can cap” done dot fan fed 
bake bill come came does did feed fat 
bell bump call cup down do four fill 
bee boy cool cow dump dull fall fell 
bat bus cut cold dry draw fish fox 
bank book cry cage dead dip fix > fit 
band bark cook care date doll fair fast 
bed barn cape clap find fire 
bit clay coal feet fine 
but 7 fly found 

first feel 


fairy farmer 


bat 
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Grave I. Woro-Wueet List (Cont'd) 


g wheel h wheel j wheel l wheel 
gay gas hen hat jump joy look — last 
game girl hot has jingle just land like 
got good hid how jail jay lake lead 
gold gum his her jelly jolly lay lit 

one gave ha head jam lame lo 
8° 8< ye J ; g 
give gifts hog house little lamp 
gray go horse hit his 5 laugh learn 
guess get home hut lot lap 
going gum hall hill keep tkind wiles legs 
grass green hop hoop kite lass leave love 


grade good-by hard hold king lall live light 
hook high kitten kept lion load 


hand heat lock 
hear 
m wheel n wheel p wheel r wheel 

meet many nest nail part paste rake run 
make money neat none pin pan ran room 
may mouse no not pot pink rush rat 
mat man nice mame pill pay rag rip 
men map new night pig pat rain rice 
most mail net news pit pack right real 
maid met nip nothing puppy put ride roll 
meat morning needle nook pool pen ring red 
match more nuts peep peas rug ready 


pine post rap rob 
pad paint read 

poor pile ribbon 
pinch play roof 

pump pick 


pail pass 
pair paper 
pencil 
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Grave I. Worp-Wueer List (Cont'd) 

s wheel t wheel th wheel w wheel 
sin sand tin tame thank wish walk 
say sat tall tap these win waste 
sit seat tan take they wail water 
sank sell tip top think wink well 
same see toss try those way wait 
sap sing test tank them war’ won 
sew sow tack took than want went 
star stay town toy week will 
since slice tell teeth wag wing 
seen seeds today ten on wind wake 
seem sleep to two Uf od She woke waves 
sink strange teacher tie yet witch warm 
stand swing trip toss yes wall 
sound safe tide told year 
slow soon toe taste young 

talk yard 

GrabeE Il. Worp-WuHeet List 
b wheel b wheel c wheel d wheel d wheel f wheel 
beet beach close danger drove fixing 
boot branch clear dust dreamed filling 
bite baste cleaner damp drink file 
bore boast crack darn dike fork 
bent break cried dance dipper fence 
boss click drip daddy follow 
beads clock drill flag 
beat c wheel cart dart f wheel  Falfow 
barn candy cards dark fight flash 
burn caught — child doom fingers frame 
beak camp chew deep five free 
bold crank cheese ditch foot fond 
board creep chilly door fast full 
bind class chips dent fifth furnish 
bench cling died freeze funny 
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g wheel 
grind 
greedy 
gain 
grease 
gale 
gallon 
gate 
gather 
general 
gentle 
giant 
given 
glory 
gnaw 
golden 
goose 
gown 
grab 
grant 
grave 
ground 


guide 


h wheel 
hive 
heap 
heaven 
half 
hammer 
happen 
hang 
happiness 
haste 
hatch | 
hearth 
healthy 
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heel 
hope 
hem 
hand 
herd 
hind 
holly 
horns 
hump 


j wheel 


k wheel 


keen 
kennel 
key 
kindle 
kitchen 


l wheel 


lamp 
lamb 
last 
least 
loaf 
loan 


1 wheel 


lonely 
lovely 
lump 
lick 
leaf 
lemon 
length 
level 
lift 
lightning 
lose 
lord 
low 


lucky 


m wheel 


match 
marbles 
mark 
market 
marry 
mean 
mush 
melt 
mercy 
messenger 
metal 
mix 

mind 
mishap 
mistake 
model 
moment 
minute 
motor 
mountain 


Grave II. Worp-WHeEEt List (Contd) 


n wheel 


never 
nature 
next 
nine 
noble 
noisy 
north 
note 
number 
nurse 
nothing 
nickel 
native 
naughty 


nap 


p wheel 


partner 
peach 
page 
parents 
park 
parted 
past 
passes 
pedal 
people 
pepper 
perfect 
perfume 
person 
petals 
piece 
poke 
pistol 
paid 
plain 


r wheel 


race 
rust 
remain 
remove 
repair 
repeat 
report 
rescue 
riddle 
rifle 
rind 
rinse 
ripe 
risk 
rage 
roast 
rail 
roll 
romp 
roots 
rope 
roses 
round 
rude 
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Grape II. Worp-Wuee List (Cont'd) 


s wheel t wheel th wheel w wheel wh wheel 
second tooth there wade Reietiee 
sails tail their wagon while 
seal trace those waist hi 
swallow trail thumb wander ili a . 
scold trap throat wash se 
sack trunk three warn a4 
safety tape wonder 

sailor tardy watch y wheel 
_ salute tax” v wheel weary align 
satisfy telephone vase wealthy y mene 
save table vain weather y a y 
scale tub very wed y 

scar tender velvet weeds 

scare tickle village west 

school tires violet window 

skip tile voice wool 

skin tongue voyage worth 

screw touch write 

swan tour 

secret tramp 

seek 

seldom 

self 

serve 

seven 
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broad 
broil 
bear 
beauty 
belief 
bend 
beside 
better 
between 
bitten 
blanket 
blink 
blood 
body 
border 
borrow 
brag 
brains 
breakfast 
bridge 
brush 
bureau 
butter 
button 
butcher 


j wheel 
jab 

jail 
jealous 
jerk 
jewelry 
jingle 
jog 
jolly 


Grapbe III. Worpo-WuHeet List 
bwheel c wheel ch wheel dwheel f wheel g wheel h wheel 
clever chain daily farther gravy height 
carpet change dangle faucet gallery habit 
cast charge dare fear group hail 
cramp chatter daughter fenders grove harbor 
crust chest deal fever globe harden 
cabin chin deaf false ghost _ harvest 
cage chief defeat frozen glance hatchet 
cave delight — frost gleam hate 
canary dentist fence glide heavy 
candle depart ferry glue hedge 
careful decide field grasp hint 
case dew fiery grind — hitch 
cash difficult flesh growl hobby 
club different flew guest holy 
clothes direct flutter gutter horrid 
coach dismiss fluffy human 
cocoa district folks hustle 
dye fort 
dusk form 
dwell fortune 
dusty forty 
drug forward 
drained frog 
drape fog 
drift frown 
furniture 
7 wheel silent k l wheel 
journey knee label leather 
Juice knife labor lecture 
Justice knight lace liberty 
knit lain limp 
knock lair 
k wheel know lantern 
kernel known lard 
kindly knot laundry 
kingdom leak 


jolt 
(eez26" | 
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Grape III. Worp-Wueev List (Cont'd) 


m wheel n wheel p wheel r wheel s wheel  t wheel 


machine narrow pageant racket safety tattle 
magazine nation paint radio sauce taxes 
magic natural pantry rapid scarce temper 
magician necessary parade rascal scholar torture 
magnet nibble parcel rather scrap tower 
major nonsense pardon razor scramble treat 
manage northern paste realize scrape trial 
mansion notify patient receive screech trumpet 
margin notice peach recognize seek trust 
marriage nursery pencil record seize tumbler 
meant piano remark severe tusk 
memory picnic remember shave twist 
mercy pillow ribbon shelf type 
middle pitch riddle sign 
mischief pocket rifle skirt 
mislay poetry ripen sneeze 
mist police ruin special 
mock polish rustle spread 
modest position stitch 
moth pounce 
mourn pound 
munch practice 
mystery principal 
prompt 

v wheel w wheel y wheel 

vacant warmth widow yawn 

valise warning width yelp 

value wedding wither yolk 

vanish weigh wondrous yonder 

vote welcome young 

vow youth 
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WORD WHEELS FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


The wheels illustrated below may be used for review of 
words and for emphasizing vowel digraphs, word roots, 
syllables, etc., in the intermediate grades. 


Bottom WHeEEL Diacram ror Making WHEELS 


O [P]e nated 


CompPLetep Worp WHEEL 
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The following sample lists of words built around vowel 
digraphs may be used and they suggest the method of 


constructing other suitable lists: 


painted pointed boating how] 
strained coil float flowers 
raisin boisterous soap brown 
claim doily oatmeal prowler 
braid hoist coast towel 
mainly joined loan bowed 
trail boil foam power 
stain coin oars cowl 
afraid poise hoard row 
train join loaves tower 
aided loiter roast frown 
maiden moisture moaning how 
ailing noiseless boast fowl 
airship spoil roaring vowed 
bait oily gloat brow 
faith ointment soar growl 
maize pointer hoarse vowels 
jailer poison loaf, yowl 
gait soiled oak bower 
mailed toil poach 
painter voice roadster 
painful rejoice hoax 
raise soak 
rainy loan 

roam 

toasted 


In the Appendix, page 392, will be found lists of words 
for primary grades grouped according to sounds and pho- 
nograms, which may also be used with modifications of this 


type of wheel. 
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The two most common weaknesses found among children 
who fail to learn to read are poor auditory and poor visual 
perception of word elements. The most essential part of a 
reading-readiness program in grade one is to overcome these 
weaknesses. Unfortunately the term “reading readiness” is being 
generalized to become synonymous with “motivation” and we 
now hear of “reading readiness” at all grade levels. “The best 
discussion of reading readiness 1s: 


Harrison, M. Lucite. Reading Readiness (Revised Edition). Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1939. 
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EVERAL important reading abilities underlie study 
of the content subjects. The first ability is thor 
ough reading, in which the pupil follows the material 

closely in order to provide the basis for a complete oral 
or written account, to give a brief summary of the major 
and minor points, to answer detailed questions, to follow 
directions exactly, or, in general, to master the ideas pre- 
sented. 

The second ability is skimming for review purposes. 
Such reading is adapted to locating desired information 
quickly, selecting or discarding material related to specific 
topics, noting general organization of ideas, refreshing the 
memory as to materials previously read, and other activities 
requiring rapid reading. 

The third ability is associational reading. In this type 
the pupil combines his own experiences and purposes with 
the material read, criticizing the selection, finding illustra- 
tions of or exceptions to the author’s statements, suggesting 
further research or classroom activities, or in other ways 
responding independently of the subject matter. 

A balanced reading program should include these three 
general study abilities, since each belongs in a somewhat 
distinct psychological category. If thorough reading in- 
struction is given to the exclusion of the rapid and the 
associational types, the pupil will tend to read slowly and 
inflexibly, being unable to increase his speed when the 
assignments require only skimming, and unable to add his 
own ideas to the material read. The child who has 
mastered only the skills of rapid reading will be unable 
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to concentrate on the more difficult task of careful, de- 
tailed study and will be unable to associate with the reading 
the criticism and evaluation necessary for certain types of 
interpretation. If the pupil acquires only habits of associa- 
tional reading, attending mainly to his own ideas while 
reading, it may be difficult for him to adjust to assignments 
requiring eitler careful, thorough reading or speeded partial 
reading. 

- It is possible for a child to acquire two of these skills at 
the expense of the third. In both the thorough type and 
the speeded type the pupil may attempt to understand the 
author’s ideas without using his own. The thorough and 
the associational types, if combined, may produce a slow 
reader, incapable of adjustment to situations requiring rapid 
reading. Certain associational and speeded types tend to 
ignore details as well as the organization and development 
of materials read. To guard against the development of 
weaknesses in study abilities, the teacher should provide 
for the three major types in a reading program. 

Success of the instruction in study skills depends upon 
adequate motivation and graded lesson plans for each abil- 
ity so that the child may progress with confidence and 
security, and upon adjustment of instruction to individual 
needs as revealed by observation and measurement of pupils. 
Adequate motivation may be achieved by variety in assign- 
ments, by showing the child the suitability of the assign- 
ments to his needs, and by demonstrating the child’s 
progress in each ability. The program will be still more 
successful if assignments are related to the specific in- 
dividual purposes suggested in Chapter 5. Gradation in 
_ difficulty of the assignments may be obtained by progress- 

ing from easy to more difficult material, from shorter to 
longer units, and from simple to more complicated assign- ~ 
ments. 

Informal tests and observations of the child’s success in 
each type of study skill should provide a basis for adapting 
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to individual differences. Small groups of children may 
be given instruction in the skills in which they are most 
deficient. Others may be excused entirely from instruc- 
tion in certain skills if test results show that they are 
proficient. Job-sheet techniques may be used to advantage 
in developing various study abilities, one child being given 
an assignment in thorough reading, another in associational 
reading, and a third in speeded reading in the same material. 


. 
fe 


THOROUGH READING IN RELATION TO 
STUDY SKILLS 


Careful, thorough reading is demanded in most subjects 
studied in the intermediate grades, in secondary school, and 
in college. This type of reading is basic for acquiring 
fundamental information and an understanding of relations 
among the various elements in a factual background. One 
may deplore the tendency to make retention of facts the 
sole aim of education, yet it must be remembered that 
ability to do careful, detailed reading has important values 
in both vocational and avocational activities. Almost 
everyone encounters situations in which it is essential to 
follow directions precisely, to select from an argument the 
main ideas for discussion, or to obtain a detailed knowledge 
of a process or a body of facts. At the same time it must 
be remembered that too extensive use of thorough reading 
can produce slavish, slow readers and that this type of read- 
ing needs to be balanced by the speeded and associational 
types. 

In the thorough type of reading the goal is ability to re- 
call orally or in writing the primary and the secondary 
ideas, with attention to organization, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness of detail. With this objective attained, the pupil 
should have no difficulty with those types of reading skills 
covered by standard tests, such as selection of central ideas, 
organization of ideas, reading for details, following direc- 
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tions, and other tasks requiring complete recall or evalua- 
tion of the important ideas. 


SKILLS BASIC TO THOROUGH READING 


The first step in developing skills in thorough reading is 
to make sure that the child has acquired the habits of atten- 
tion and comprehension in silent reading discussed in 
Chapter 7. If the child still displays marked difficulty in 
dealing with unfamiliar words in silent reading, if he is un- 
able to use context to acquire word meanings, if his atten- 
tion habits in silent reading are poor, or if he is unable to 
answer simple fact questions based on short units of read- 
ing material, he is not yet ready for the exercises outlined 
below. However, ability to maintain attention in silent 
reading and to answer simple fact questions does not alone 
indicate possession of the habits and skills necessary for 
completely grasping the organization and development of 
the ideas in a piece of reading matter. 


TECHNIQUES FOR DEVELOPING SKILL IN 
THOROUGH READING 


Some of the techniques in the development of abilities in 
thorough reading and recall are these: 

(1) Matching of topics and paragraphs. 

(2) Evaluation of major topics and minor ideas. 

(3) Composing headlines and topic sentences. 

(4) Using the idea line or modified outline. 

(5) Making oral or written summaries based upon the 

idea line. 

1. Matching topics with paragraphs to which they are 
related. This is one of the simplest steps in developing 
thorough reading. A list of topics is prepared for each 
paragraph to be read. These are placed in random order 
on the blackboard or work sheet, and as he reads, the child 
selects the appropriate topic for each paragraph. On a 
separate sheet he may copy the topics in the correct order 
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as he discovers them. Or, if it is desired to save time, the 
pupil may merely copy the number of the topic belonging 
to each paragraph. A modification of this assignment is a 
list of questions in random order, the child matching each 
question with the correct paragraph. When either sum- 
marizing sentences or questions are used, they should serve 
as models for the child to follow in his later work in 
summarizing. 

2. Evaluation of main topics and subtopics. This is the 
next step in the thorough type of reading skill. The pupil 
is now presented with a series of short sentences, some of 
which contain main ideas and some of which contain minor 
ideas. This list may be put on the board, with a number 
before each sentence. After the pupil reads the selection, 
he lists in correct order under the head of “Major Ideas” 
the numbers for that group and under “Minor Ideas” the 
numbers for that group. 

After the child has had experience in selecting major 
and minor ideas, as suggested in the previous paragraph, he 
should have practice in finding topic sentences in the con- 
text. Material for this work should be carefully chosen, 
each paragraph having a clear-cut topic sentence. The 
topic sentence should first be identified by the group, to 
make sure that each child understands the exercise and to 
enable the teacher to give needed help and answer ques- 
tions. The child can record his successes in finding topic 
sentences by writing on paper the first three words of the 
topic sentence for each paragraph. 

A second technique in the recognition of major and 
minor ideas in a selection is evaluation of several summariz- 
ing statements for a single paragraph. If the summaries 
differ markedly in merit, or vary in exactness in relation to 
the scope of the paragraph, the child should learn to select 
the most appropriate one. Three sentence summaries are 
prepared for each of a series of paragraphs and the child 
selects the one which best fits the paragraph. 
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3. Composing headlines and topic sentences. When the 
pupil has had adequate practice in evaluating summaries 
made by the teacher and in identifying topic sentences in 
paragraphs, he should begin to write his own topic sen- 
tences. An effective method for giving an understanding 
of the writing of topic sentences is to let the child study 
headlines for newspaper articles. "The teacher or pupils 
collect newspaper articles for the preceding week and the 
class discuss the suitability of the headlines for the article. 
After this experience, children can practice writing head- 
lines for paragraphs and articles. Since there are many 
appropriate headlines for almost any paragraph, the exer- 
cise should not degenerate into efforts to guess the exact 
phrase wanted by the teacher. In the development of this 
skill it is important that the child have confidence in his 
own ability to produce a satisfactory headline. Class dis- 
cussions of the appropriateness of headlines enable the pupil 
to understand the reasons for the acceptance or rejection 
of his particular headline. 

Ability to write headlines should be followed by the 
composition of topic sentences. This exercise may start 
with a headline which is then filled out with necessary 
words or phrases to make it a more complete summary of 
the paragraph. Some teachers find that writing telegrams 
is very good practice in summarizing a paragraph in a few 
words. Another modification of this exercise is to write 
the question that the paragraph aims to answer. The re- 
sults should be evaluated in terms of the central topic of the 
paragraph and the child should be made to realize when 
his questions cover minor ideas rather than the major one. 

4. Making an idea line. The fourth step in developing 
skills or thorough reading consists of making the idea line. 
This is a modified form of outlining and logically follows 
the preceding exercises. It consists of a horizontal line 
separated into sections by vertical cross-lines at regular _ 
intervals. The sample outline below was made by a pupil — 
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for Craig and Johnson’s Our Earth and Its Story, pages 
123-126." 


noe eee First Fis SHARK SEAWEED |TRILOBITES Cee 
' Simple forms | Earlier forms} Two inches } Earlier fishes | Many, tall | Fewer in More com- 
Fossils of no back- long Five feet ‘ood number mon 
shes bones No fins long Protection | Destroyed | Hard cover- 
Fish first Like an eel | Fins and ing 

verte- Sucked its scales enemies | Fastened to 

brates food rocks and 

seaweeds 


The advantages of the idea line are many. It gives the 
child an over-view of the whole selection, with the major 
and minor ideas in proper order and relationship. It also 
enables him to test his memory, by covering the minor ideas 
with a card or a paper and then attempting to write or tell 
the entire story from the major ideas alone. It gives a bet- 
ter diagram of relationships than does the usual outline 
form. 

The steps for developing the ability to build an idea line 
independently are as follows: 


a. The child is given exercises outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs, which enable him to pick out major and 
minor ideas. 

b. A well-developed idea line for a chapter read by the 
child is placed on the blackboard, enabling him to 
see how the idea line is made. He is also shown how 
the idea aids recall. 

c. The class prepares an idea line under the teacher’s 

: guidance. In the selection of key words and phrases 
as well as of minor ideas, individual pupils should be 
allowed a great deal of freedom. The purpose of 
the idea line is to stimulate the child’s memory, and 
any one of several phrases might be satisfactory. ‘The 


Craig, G. S., and Johnson, G. M. “Our Earth and Its Story.” 
_ Pathways in Science, Vol. 6. Ginn & Co., Boston; 1932. 
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important consideration, of course, is that the key 
words or phrases be reasonably correct. 

d. Incomplete outlines are given the child with directions 
to complete them. At the end of the chapter several 
lines are shown. In the first, the minor ideas are to 
be filled in; in the second, the major ideas; and in the 
third, both the major and the minor ideas are alter- 
nately omitted. “The incomplete outline has the ad- 
vantage of giving the child security, since he knows 
that the central part of the outline is complete and that 
he is to fill in only a few of the blank spaces. 

e. The child builds an idea line independently. 


5. Making oral or written summaries based upon the 
idea line. Use of the idea line for written or oral recall 
can be particularly recommended for the child who has 
difficulty in expression of ideas. It has often been observed 
that some children can make good written summaries of 
what they have read, but can make only meager oral re- 
ports; and the reverse is true for other children. One step 
in the individual diagnostic tests listed in Chapter 2 consists 
of discovering whether failure in oral summaries results 
from misunderstanding material or from inability to express 
the ideas read. Often a child thinks he has told all he can 
remember of a selection, but many omitted ideas can be 
brought out by appropriate questions. Similarly, in writ- 
ten recall many children can give only fragmentary sum- 
maries of material read, yet under questioning they reveal 
good comprehension of the entire selection. Use of the 
idea line helps the child to overcome such handicaps. 

The writing of summaries based upon the idea line is for 
temporary use while skill in speaking and writing from 
memory is developing. Yet it provides much aid for the 
child who has not yet learned to develop paragraphs and to 
make proper transitions between ideas and statements of 
relationship within paragraphs. After the child has learned 
to speak or write from the complete idea line, he should 
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write his summary from the major ideas only, with the 
minor ideas implied. Later on he may be taught to sum- 
marize the major ideas and to use only his memory of these 
as a basis for speaking and writing. The teacher should 
not be too concerned about the child’s use of an outline 
from which to speak. It should be remembered that ex- 
perienced speakers commonly use such aids. Preparation 
of outlines for materials read provides the child with excel- 
lent practice in organizing data needed in oral or written 
compositions. 


SKIMMING AS A STUDY SKILL 


In several types of study assignments partial reading, of 
rapid skimming, is essential. Skimming is desirable in 
locating specific information in a chapter, in selecting and 
rejecting materials for a particular purpose, in classification 
of short articles or extracts for filing or for use in a piece 
of writing, and for the purpose of noting the general 
organization of a selection or to refresh one’s memory as to 
its content. Facility in these abilities is acquired by many 
pupils without specific instruction for developing such 
skills. However, many pupils need special practice in the 
abilities related to partial reading, even though they already 
have good habits of thorough reading. In the following 
discussion two aspects of partial reading will be considered 
separately; namely, skimming to locate specific information 
and rapid reading to classify materials. 


STEPS IN TEACHING SKIMMING 


Several steps or stages of practice are needed for the de- 
velopment of skills in locating information. The practice 
is carried on under the teacher’s guidance without special 
emphasis on speed. After the child understands the 
method of locating information, later exercises are speeded 
by recording the number of answers the child can find in 
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a limited time or by recording the time required for find- 
ing all the answers. 

The questions used for the exercises may be written on 
the board or duplicated on the assignment sheet for each 
pupil. On a sheet of paper the child indicates the page 
and the paragraph in which the answer is found, or the 
page and the first three or four words of the sentence con- 
taining the answer. If the answer is a single word or a 
phrase, these may be recorded instead of the page. The 
difficulty of the task is increased by using materials several 
pages in length so that rapid scanning of full pages is re- 
quired, or by using material with a difficult vocabulary or 
complex ideas. 

The following types of exercises are used for practice in 
locating specific information: 

1. Locating proper names or dates. A list of four or 
five questions is prepared, the answers to which are con- 
spicuous in the text because of capitalization or numbering. 
Have the child turn to the chapter containing the answers 
- and let him find the answers as quickly as possible. Record 
the time required to find the answers or the number of 
answers found in a limited time. Sample questions of this 


type are: 


a. What city in America makes the most automobile 
tires? 

b. What was the first year in which more than a million 
automobiles were sold? 

c. Which company has produced the most automobiles? 

d. How many automobiles were produced in 1938? 


2. Locating answers to questions phrased like the text. 


This is one of the simpler types of exercises, since the child 


uses the phrasing of the question as the basis for locating 


his answer. The exercises may be further simplified by 
underlining the cue phrase; later the underlining should be ~ 


omitted. ‘The exercise is made even easier by selecting 
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cues which are introductory phrases or sentences. The 
following are sample sentences: 


a. Where are the furs purchased? 

b. What is the average price of a single fur? 

c. When is the best time of year for trapping these 
animals? 

d. What is the first stage in preparing the fur for sale? 


3. Locating answers to questions containing no verbal 
cues. For this type of question the pupil must seek perti- 
nent ideas for his answer. For example, the questions sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph contain the words of the 
text to be found in the answer, while the following ques- 
tions suggest only the ideas to be expected in the answers: 


At what place are the furs sold? 

How much does the trapper receive for each fur? 
During what season are the best furs obtained? 

What is the beginning step in making the furs ready 
for market? 


a5 SR 


4. Locating several answers to a single question. The 
following general questions are examples of this type: 


a. Find the reasons that Adams gave for his change in 
policy. 

b. What five changes in the manner of living have been 
brought about by recent inventions? 

c. Name four occupations of the inhabitants of this 
region. 


5. Locating information from the table of contents or 
the index. The child is given a series of topics on which 
to gather information. He consults the table of contents 
for references, then scans the page for the sentence or 
paragraph containing the answer. Other exercises based 
on the table of contents are found at the end of the chapter. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MATERIALS BY MEANS OF 
PARTIAL READING 


A common task in preparing source themes is the selec- 
tion of paragraphs or sentences suitable for quotation. 
The exercises below will teach this ability. They will also 
improve speed of reading and help to overcome habits of 
lip movement and word saying. ‘This will be true because 
the reading is specific in purpose and superficial in char- 
acter, a glance usually being sufficient to indicate the group 
or class to which the material belongs. 

1. Sorting clippings from three or four articles. On 
small cards paste paragraphs from articles or stories found 
in discarded books or magazines. ‘The articles should be 
taken from the same book or magazine so that the classifica- 
tion cannot be made merely by looking at the texture of 
the paper or the size of print. From five to ten paragraphs 
are taken from each article. Place the titles of the articles 
side by side on the desk and ask the child to arrange the 
paragraphs under the proper headings as quickly as possible. 
Numbers or letters may be written on the backs of the cards 
to enable the child to check his accuracy. Record the 
time required to sort the paragraph. Then shuffle the 
cards and give the child a second chance to demonstrate 
his speed in this skill. 

2. Classification of short articles from current news- 
papers. Clip short articles from the sports, the financial, 
the society, and the general news sections of a newspaper 
and paste them on cards as indicated in the preceding para- 
graph. Shuffle the cards to obtain random order, and 
present them to the child with the following directions: 
“These stories were taken from various pages of the news- 
paper. Put in separate piles those from the sports page, 
those from the financial page, the society page, and the 
general news section.” Or the child may be asked to select 
items of interest to an athlete, a banker, or a housekeeper. 
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A more advanced stage of this exercise is to pass out the 
clippings without indicating the general classifications and 
let the child devise his own classification scheme. 

Other variations of this exercise are classification of 
articles and clippings gathered by various class members 
for nature study, botany, biology, history, or any other 
content subjects. Classification materials may be prepared 
and duplicated for several pupils by typing, mimeograph- 
ing, or hectographing various unrelated paragraphs. 

3. Determining suitability of materials for particular 
purposes. ‘The materials may be clippings or paragraphs 
pasted on cards, or they may be stories from five or six 
volumes available to the child, labeled by book ttle, story 
title, and page. The child looks at the clippings or stories 
to determine whether they contain information on a par- 
ticular topic or whether they deal with adventure, travel, 
humor, or historical characters and events. He may be 
asked to decide whether the stories are suitable for one of 
his age while convalescing in a hospital, useful for class 
dramatization, valuable for present or future classroom 
study, or related to other important purposes. 


OTHER TYPES OF SKIMMING 


In the reading program skimming may be used to refresh 
the memory of a story previously read or to determine the 
general organization or ideas in a chapter not previously 
read. As the child skims for either of these purposes, he 
notes the general ideas in the story or chapter. In *these 
types of rapid reading the child will be more successful if 
he has had practice in the thorough types of reading, par- 
ticularly in the making of idea lines. Then he can read 
for topic sentences and general ideas while at the same 
time he holds the organization in mind. Exercises for such 
practice really call for the use of both the skills of partial 
reading and those of the thorough types. 
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ASSOCIATIONAL READING IN RELATION TO STUDY 


Reading is essentially a creative art in which the writer’s 
words receive meaning and imagery from the reader’s 
background. Associational types of reading, therefore, in- 
volve skills of a somewhat higher level than does simple 
interpretation. In such reading the child pays as much 
attention to his own thinking as he does to the reading. 
The reading serves to stimulate thought. While most of 
the exercises suggested here are suited primarily to stimulat- 
ing class discussions following reading, many are also 
adapted to individual assignments. Every child should 
make his associations as a result of reading rather than of 
hasty groping for ideas before his turn in the group discus- 
sion. To make sure that individual thinking is done, each 
child should prepare notes or a brief sentence outline of the — 
associations made while reading. 


EXERCISES IN ASSOCIATIONAL READING 


The exercises below are roughly graded in difficulty, 
although the difficulty may be increased or decreased by 
the form of statement used in the assignment. 

1. Enriching imagery in silent reading. Suggestions for 
this type of assignment are found on page 123 of Chapter 6, 
on oral reading. ‘They may be adapted to individual work 
by asking the child to list various types of imagery which 
he used in the reading other than those contained in the 
reading material itself. For example, he may draw a map 
of the region in which the story occurs, putting in various 
houses, roads, and other places mentioned. He may study 
a list of words for various senses. and emotions and under- 
line the appropriate ones. These words should not ex- 
press ideas actually contained in the story, but rather those 
contributed by the child through his own imagination dur- 
ing the reading. For example, even though the weather 
was not described, the child might check his image as to 
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sunshine, heat or cold, dampness, cloudiness, rain, dust, 
wind, light breezes, darkness, spring, summer, fall, winter. 
Similarly, words might be checked for associations with 
sounds, odors, emotional reactions to various characters, 
descriptions of various characters, and other elements read 
into the story by the child. Experience with these discus- 
sion lessons for enriching imagery will aid the teacher in 
accumulating word lists for checking by the child as an 
- individual exercise. 

2. Reading for similar experiences. For this type of ex- 
ercise an assignment might be, “As you read this story, think 
of similar experiences that have happened to you, or think 
of other experiences which gave you the same sensation as 
this experience gave Henry.” Similarities may relate to 
types of experiences, emotional results, situations involving 
people of the same age, approximately the same number of 
characters, the same time of day, or any other likeness con- 
tained in the story. It is important, however, that the 
child have a specific thinking assignment so that his own 
ideas are not dissipated. 

3. Producing different endings to a story. ‘This type of 
assignment may have the following introductory state- 
ment: “As you read this story, think of five other interest- 
ing ways of telling it. Number your suggestions, begin- 
ning with the one that the reader might like best.” An- 
other type of assignment is this: “As you read this story, 
think of how it would have ended if certain things had not 
happened or if others had happened. Keep the 7f in mind 
as you read and think of five conditions which would have 
changed the ending of the story, such as: if the Indians had 
been friendly; if the settlers had been better prepared; if the 
reinforcements had come in time; if the rain had held off a 
little longer.” 

4. Finding illustrations of the author's meaning. ‘The 
assignment might start in this way: “This writer tries to 
show that good manners and courtesy make living more 
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pleasant and also make people more successful in their 
work. As you read the writer’s illustrations, think of others 
that show he is correct.” Another type of assignment 
might be: “This writer points out that many fires are due 
to carelessness in the home. As you read his examples, 
think of other kinds of carelessness which cause fires.” 

5. Drawing generalizations from reading. ‘This is the 
type of assignment: “As you read this story, think of some 
general rules to be observed in planning a camping trip.” 
Or, “As you read this story, list some important ‘Don’ts’ 
for campers.” 

6. Finding exceptions to the author's point of view. 
One type of assignment is this: “This writer believes that 
one should always think of others before himself. As you 
read the story, see if you can think of times when it is wise 
to consider oneself first.” Another assignment might be: 
“This author believes that children should not be allowed 
to work before sixteen years of age. As you read his 
article, see if you can think of types of work suitable for 
children and helpful to them, compared to the harmful 
kinds of work which the author describes.” 

7. Reading to discover new activities. NWHere are some 
possible assignments: “As you read this chapter, think of 
similar things which we could do to improve the appearance 
of our community. Jot down your ideas as you read.” 
‘As you read this chapter, think of things we could do to 
make classroom work more interesting, such as: making 
experiments, drawing pictures; carrying on debates, com- 
petitions, and dramatizations. Write down at least six 
things that we might do.” “As you read this story, think 
of interesting things to do week ends or Saturday after- 
noons, in addition to those suggested by the author.” 

8. Reading to discover topics for further study. This 
is a typical assignment: “As you read this chapter, list at 
least six topics related to mining which would be suitable 
for special reports.” 
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9. Reading to distinguish sense from nonsense. These 
are possible assignments: “Some of the author’s suggestions 
in this essay are serious, while others poke fun at our ways 
of doing things. Pick out those which he really does not 
mean.” “This selection says many things which could not 
possibly be true, but are put in just for fun. Pick out the 
parts which seem impossible or which probably could not 
happen.” 

10. Noting similarities between selections. Typical as- 
signments are these: “As you read the story of this man’s 
life, compare it with that of Benjamin Franklin, whom we 
studied earlier this year. Find five ways in which the two 
lives are alike.” ‘While reading this story on gold mining 
in Alaska, remember the one we read last week about 
diamond mining in Africa. Compare the methods and pre- 
cautions used in the two types of mining.” 

11. Noting differences between selections. The types 
of assignments just mentioned for finding similarities should 
be reversed, the child now noting differences between 
careers of two men or between types of mining. 

12. Detecting differences in points of view. A typical 
assignment is this: “As you read this story about men work- 
ing in the assembly line of automobile factories, compare 
this author’s attitude toward work with the attitude of the 
author who wrote the article we read yesterday.” 

13. Noting relations between the past and the present. 
Assignments of this type are these: “As you read this story 
of the past, think of improvements made by modern in- 
ventions; also think of present conditions that have not been 
changed by these inventions. List three conditions that 
would have been changed by inventions and three that have 
not been changed by modern inventions.” “As you read 
this story, list things that would not have been possible one 
hundred years ago.” 

14. Making suggestions for improving a selection. Here 
are some typical assignments: “This chapter has many facts, 
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but it is not very exciting. As you read it, find places for 
examples, illustrations, pictures, explanations, diagrams, or 
maps which would make the story easier to understand or 
more interesting.” “As you read this story, think of other 
happenings which would add to the reader’s interest.” 

15. Noting the author’s bias. This type of assignment 
may be used: “As you read this story, remember that the 
author lived in the South at the time of the War between 
the States. Notice the difference between his attitude and 
the one that a Northern writer might take toward the same 
topic.” 

16. Reading to detect over-statements and unfounded 
claims. Were are some types of assignments: “This author 
makes statements praising his plans for improving farm 
life. List those which you think are not so important or 
so valuable as the author would like to have you believe.” 
“This advertisement was written, of course, to persuade you 
to buy this article. What claims are made for the product 
which could be proved only by careful study?” 


USE OF REFERENCE MATERIALS IN RELATION TO 
STUDY SKILLS 


Certain technical abilities in the use of study aids and 
reference materials usually need to be taught. Instruc- 
tion in the use of the dictionary will overcome quickly the 
slow and inaccurate habits of many pupils. When assign-— 
ments require the use of reference books, as in independent 
work and unit assignments, it is particularly important that 
the pupil be familiar with methods of finding his references. 


USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


The chief uses of the dictionary in study skills are for 
finding correct word pronunciations, determining word 
meanings, and verifying spellings. “The speed test described 
in Chapter 2 for locating words in the dictionary will reveal 
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that some children are extremely slow while others are 
more rapid. For whatever purpose the child uses the dic- 
tionary, ease in locating words is essential to success. 

1. Location practice. Speed in locating words may be 
improved by practice, without any other help. A list of 
ten words is usually enough for such an exercise. The child 
indicates location of the word by writing the first definition 
or copying the guide word at the top of the page. Ob- 
servation of a child locating dictionary words often reveals 
limited skill in using guide words and in noticing second 
and third letters of words which indicate whether to go 
forward or backward in the pages or columns. 

The first lists for location drill should contain words with 
different initial letters and should be placed in random order. 
Words with the common prefixes, such as re and de, should 
not be used; they require attention to the third, fourth, 
fifth, or even the sixth letter to locate them in the dictionary. 
The comparative time required to locate two ten-word lists 
will often be determined by several words with common 
prefixes in one list and few such words in the other. A 
second type of list should contain words with the same 
initial letter but different second letters. Such lists give 
special practice in scanning words to locate those in any 
letter group. A third list should be composed of words 
with identical first and second letters, as found in those with 
common prefixes, such as i, de, and re. 

Often observation of a child locating words reveals that 
he is uncertain of the general position of individual letters 
in the alphabet. Sometimes it is helpful to divide the letters 
into groups of five. By learning the relative positions of 
the groups the child can more readily find individual letters. 
However, special importance should not be attached to 
these divisions, since the child needs to visualize clearly 
each letter’s position in the alphabet. Exercises of this type 
are valuable for location practice: “What is the second letter 
after hb?” “What letter comes before j?” 
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A game can be based on opening the dictionary to the 
proper letter. Skill in opening at the correct place may be 
scored by giving a mark of 5 for exactly the right place, a 
mark of 4 for a one-letter error, etc. No credit 1s given 
for a location with more than a four-letter error. This 
game may be increased in difficulty by allowing no score 
for two- or three-letter errors. 

In another location exercise the group leader tries to open 
the dictionary to a specific word such as utilize; reading 
the guide word at the top of the page, he may discover it 
is window. The children then tell him whether to turn 
to the front or the back of the dictionary to find utilize. 
Of course for this exercise words can be chosen from the 
entire alphabet range. 

Exercises in observing guide words at the top of diction- 
ary pages usually improve speed of location. At first such 
exercises should be confined to a single letter, accompanied 
by questions of this sort: “Suppose you are looking for 
the word illogical, and you open the dictionary to the guide 
word imposing. Do you turn pages toward the front or 
toward the back of the dictionary?” Attention should 
be called to the second or third letter needed for locating 
the word. Similar exercises are needed for words with 
common prefixes so that the child will learn to notice the 
third, fourth, or fifth letters. Several workbooks present 
more detailed exercises for developing dictionary skills. 

2. Pronunciation practice. Often children need prac- 
tice in use of diacritical marks as an aid to pronunciation. 
Present a list of ten unfamiliar words and ask each child to 
find the pronunciations and record them for later use. 
After the words have been found and their marks recorded, 
have each pupil pronounce them, and give him a score. 
This exercise requires knowledge of diacritical marks, 
syllabification, and accent marks. At the bottom of the 
pages most dictionaries have cue words for each sound. 
Usually no other instruction than use of these cue words is 
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necessary to teach diacritical marks. However, time may 
be saved by giving a group exercise on the vowel sounds 
and the variable consonants designated by different dia- 
critical marks. Some practice can also be provided in 
pronunciation of words using major and minor accent 
marks. Syllabification is easy for most children to under- 
stand and usually requires no special drill. 

3. Practice in word meanings. Matching the story con- 
text with dictionary definitions is essential to successful 
discovery of word meanings. Almost every word is used 
in various senses, and the child may be led astray by in- 
judicious selection of meanings. Sentences containing un- 
familiar words may be taken from a book which the child 
is to read and duplicated or written on the board for dic- 
tionary drill. For each underlined word the child finds 
the meaning or meanings giving the most probable sense in 
the particular context. Full knowledge of a word’s mean- 
ing develops from meeting it in many contexts rather than 
from direct dictionary study. Dictionary definitions are 
often so barren and uncertain that even teachers avoid use 
of new words when no other criterion for meaning is 
available. 

4. The dictionary as a spelling aid. Use of the diction- 
ary for verifying spellings usually requires only practice 
in locating words. However, if the spelling difficulty oc- 
curs in or near the initial letters the sound of the word must 
be used to find possible alternatives; each of these must then 
be tested and the one with the correct meaning selected. 
Clear enunciation of vowel sounds and accurate word pro- 
nunciation are helpful in this exercise. However, certain 
syllables are difficult to pronounce, so that a clear indication 
is given of the vowel to be tried first in looking up the word 
in the dictionary. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS 


Special help is needed by some children in using tables 
of contents or reference materials. Use of the alphabet is 
essential to speedy location of facts. However, the funda- 
mental skill involves recognition of the key words that will 
yield the desired information. -Present a list of topics for 
investigation and ask the pupil to underline the key words. 
It may help to ask him to number in order of value the 
words chosen to provide the information. Here are ex- 
amples of topics for such an exercise: 


a. How much coffee is exported annually from Brazil? 

b. What diseases affect cotton plants? 

c. What were the chief methods of transportation in 
the United States at the time of the Revolutionary 
War? 

d. Where are the most cotton-textile factories found? 


e. What steps has the government taken to prevent 
floods? 


USE OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 


If the child is to use the card catalogue in the school 
brary or the public library, or to consult encyclopedias 
and other reference materials, he should be given a “field 
trip” to these materials under the teacher’s guidance. Later 
he should browse through them by himself to learn the 
types of information to be found in each source. The 
bright intermediate-grade child who does independent re- 
search might become familiar with The Reader's Guide, 
The Cumulative Book Index, the card catalogue, the index 
of government publications, and any other source material 
in the community. He may be given individual guidance 
in writing to special sources of information, such as gov- 
ernment bureaus, state universities, research centers, in- 
dustrial research departments, and chambers of commerce. 
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REFERENCES 


Authorities are not in complete agreement as to the number 
and types of study abilities to be taught. This chapter has 
prescribed a minimum list. Discussions and examples of these 
and other abilities may be found in the following sources: 


McKer, Paut. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; 1934. 
This book is particularly fine in its presentation of study abilities. 
It is the best single reference on study abilities, even for secondary 
school teachers. The following chapters are recommended: Chap-’ 
ter IX, “Teaching the Ability to Locate Information”; Chapter X, 
“Teaching the Ability to Select and Evaluate Material Read”; Chap- 
ter XI, “Teaching the Ability to Organize Material Read”; and 
Chapter XII, “Teaching the Ability to Remember Material Read.” 

National Society for the Study of Education. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook; 
Part I. The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, Chapter V. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois; 1937. 


Further illustrations of the various types of lessons outlined 
in this chapter may be found in the following books for pupils’ 
use: 


' Hovious, Caror. Flying the Printways. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; 


1938. 


Jounson, Eveanor. Diagnostic Reading Workbooks, Grades IV, V, VI. 
American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; 1937. 


Wikinson, HELEN S. S., and Brown, B. D. Improving Your Reading. 
Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., New York; 1938. 
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SAMPLES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF STUDY EXERCISES 
BAseD ON THE SELECTION “RaApio ALTIMETER” 


Prepared by Katherine G. Keneally, Catholic University, Washington, 
miter 


Radio Altimeter 


Aboard a big United Air Lines plane, flying over New York 
City a few weeks ago, aeronautical engineers and news report- 
ers saw the successful tryout of an instrument new to aviation. 
The new instrument is called a radio altimeter or radio feeler 
and is used to register the exact height of an airplane above 
the ground. Airmen think it is the greatest aid to air safety 
ever made. 

If a pilot is flying along in a fog, the radio altimeter enables 
him to take constant readings of the distance from the earth. 
In case the fogbound plane is off the course and the pilot is 
unknowingly approaching a mountain peak at dangerously 
low altitude, the new instrument warns him in time to fly 
higher and avoid a crash. When the pilot makes a blind land- 
ing, the radio feeler signals exactly when the wheels will touch 
the ground. 

In order to compare the old standard altimeter with the new 
radio altimeter, the testing plane was equipped with both in- 
struments. When flying over the skyscrapers of New York 
City, the hands of the old altimeter stood still, since the plane 
was flying a level course. But the pointer of the radio altim- 
eter was dancing crazily across its dial. It was recording 
the distance from the plane to each of the roof tops below! 
During the landing at the Newark Airport the radio altimeter 
registered the progress of the landing, while the standard altim- 
eter was still dropping after the plane had landed. In addi- 
tion to the radio altimeter, all planes owned by the United Air 
Lines Company will have a telltale red warning light that will 
automatically flash on when the pilot flies at an unsafe dis- 
tance from the ground. 
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Below you will find several headlines for each paragraph. 
Draw a circle around the number of the headline that you 
think is the best. 


Paragraph I. 
1. A New Instrument 
2. A Radio Altimeter 
3. The Greatest Aid to Air Safety 
4. Successful Tryout of a New Instrument 
5. Aboard a United Air Lines Plane 


Paragraph II. 


1. How the Radio Altimeter Is Used 

2. New Instrument Helps Pilots 

3. A Blind Landing 

4. F lying in Mountainous Country 

5. Altimeter Warns Aviators of Danger 


Paragraph Ill. 


1. Flying over New York City 

2. Comparison of Old and New Altimeters 

3. Landing at the Newark Airport 

4. Plans for Future Use of Radio Altimeter 

5. Recording Distance from Plane to Roof Tops 


Radio Altimeter 
Fill in the minor ideas under the major ideas. 


I. Successful Tryout of Radio Altimeter 
A. Where tryout was held 
ihe 
B. Tryout seen by 
ike 


Be 

C. New instrument is called 
ik, 
os 

ID) Opinion of airmen 


Il. Uses of radio altimeter 


A. In fog 


Tle 
B. In landing 


ie 
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Til. Comparison of old and new altimeters 


il Flying over New York City 
a. Old altimeter 


1 


b. New altimeter 


1 


I: Landing 
a. Old altimeter 


1 


b. New altimeter 


Ik 


IV. Future plans of United Air Lines Company 


i 
Ze 


Radio Altimeter 


Fill in major ideas. 


1. New York City 


1. Aeronautical 
engineers 

2. News report- 
ers 


1. Radio altim- 
eter 
2. Radio feeler 


1. Greatest aid 
to safety 


1. In fog 


2. In landing 


1. Hands stood 
still when flying 
over skyscrapers 


2. Altimeter 
still dropping after 
plane landed 


1. Pointer danc- 
ing crazily when 
flying over sky- 
scrapers 

2. Registered 
progress of descent 
exactly 


1. To make ra- 
dioaltimeter stand- 
ard equipment on 
all planes 

2. Toaddanau- 
tomatic red warn- 
ing light 
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Number these headlines in the order in which they occurred _ 
in the paragraph. 


Example. 
Paragraph Ihe 


3 Greatest aid to air safety 
1 New instrument successfully tried 
2 Radio altimeter registers exact distance above ground 


Paragraph 1h. 


—____ Radio feeler signals when landing 
____ New instrument warns pilot of low altitude 
____ Radio altimeter enables pilot to fly in fog 


Paragraph Il. 


=. = [esting plane equipped with old and new instruments 
——— Comparison of altimeters when flying over New York 
—— Future plans of United Air Lines Company 

___ Altimeter records distance from plane to roof tops 
___ Standard altimeter records distance inaccurately 


Draw a circle around the number of the summary that you 
think is the best. 

1. When trying out the radio altimeter, the testing plane» 
was equipped with a radio altimeter and a standard altimeter. 
The radio altimeter measured the distance of the plane from 
the ground much more accurately than the standard altimeter. 
Airmen think it is a great invention. 

2. Aeronautical engineers and news reporters saw the suc- 
cessful tryout of a radio altimeter in New York City. It 
registered the distance of the plane to the roofs of the sky- 
scrapers. It also registered the progress of the plane when 
landing at the airport. 

3. The radio altimeter is a new instrument that registers the 
exact height of an airplane above the ground. It is a great aid 
to aviation, as it enables the pilot to fly safely in a fog and to | 
make a blind landing without an accident. ‘It is a great im- 
provement over the old standard altimeter and in the future 
will be used on all United Air Lines planes. : 
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SAMPLES OF DiFFERENT LEVELS OF SKIMMING EXERCISES 


Prepared by Clarinda Kier, Graduate Student, Boston University 


I. Skimming to locate proper names and dates. 


Aly 
Ze 
Fe 
4 


a 


Ben Franklin was born in the year =. 

Ben’s oldest brother’s name was ___. 

Benjamin ran away in the year __. 

The name of the young girl who laughed at him from 
her doorway and later became his wife was ___. 
Benjamin could find no work in __. 


Dk Skimming to locate answers to questions which are 
phrased in the same vocabulary as that found in the selec- 


tion. 
1. Little Benjamin had —_ brothers and sisters. 
2. Benjamin was taken from school so he could __. 


<p 
4. 
5. Ben walked along the streets of Philadelphia, carry- 


The name given one who is bound to stay for a num- 
ber of years to learn his trade is___. 
When Benjamin was 17 ears Old her. = 


carr 


III. Skimming to locate answers to questions which are 
phrased in a different vocabulary from that used in the 
selection. 


age 


Benjamin was unhappy in his first work because he 
wanted to be a___. 

Ben enjoyed his work as a printer for a while because 
he liked ___. 

Ben got his articles into his brother’s paper by —_. 
Ben liked to ___ better than he liked to eat. 

A girl who was amused by the sight of ragged Ben 
later became his ___. 


The answers to these questions are found in: 


Wiuson, Lucy. History Reader for Elementary Schools, pages 143-147. 
The Macmillan Company, New York; 1929. 
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Dictionary DriLLs 
Prepared by Esther Millett, Westover School, Middlebury, Connecticut 


1. Put the following letters in alphabetical order: 


(hos (ION Ne sathecoe ah (ober 
DS, ae Xoecd sebastien! wemile 


Cat OPI), 1ykZ tll, wail CMS 


2. a. Underline the letters which come first in the alphabet: 


EOmes WW Or 7 
Dmore lke Ge im 
Il @e In TOL eI 
ar OLaO ab ere? 
ly Or Gl CHOLEC 


b. What letter comes after each of the following letters? 


1 fame WP oT © 
IP hc? Saye 
Sb kesh 


c. What letter comes before each of the following letters? 


hos yale 
a) fe a eae 
ee alae Ge 


3. Put the following words in alphabetical order: 


a. library schoolroom 
breakfast gymnasium 
dinner teacher 
roommate corridor 
infirmary uniform 

b. phalanx gallant 
ligneous strabismus 
inflorescence fluoroscope 
auriform tritheism 
riparian cockatrice 


ae 


c. conceit 
chagrin 
centenary 
cyanic 
curious 


d. sapling 
sandal 
sarcastic 
sapphire 


sanitary 


SOD ae SIME Es 


clank 
catalogue 
crayon 
circle 
czar 


saving 
satellite 
satiate 
sanitation 
satirical 


4. Locate the following words in the dictionary and pit 
down the guide words at the top of the page where they ar- 
pear. Do not look at the meanings. Time yourself. 


a. athletic 
biology 
hockey 
chapel 
laboratory 


ever 
piano 
quadrangle 
skiing 
west 


b. Put these words in alphabetical order first, then find 
the guide words, and see if you can better your time: 


church 
luncheon 
spelling 
music 


physics 


history 
architecture 
recess 
dance 
tennis 


In the following exercises do not look for the word but only 
for the guide word at the top of the page. Put down only the 
number of the page on which each word will be found. Time 


yourself. 


c. vociferate 
subjugate 
ditheism 
horoscope 
rheum 


cedilla 
mnemonic 
titivate 
aorta 
idiosyncrasy 
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d. Put these words in alphabetical order first, then find the 
guide words, and see if you can better your time: 


unguent stricture 

disembody connubial Pe 
confluent disavow 

stigma propitiation 
proletarian unanimous 


5. a. Each meaning for a word in the dictionary is num- 
bered. Some words are listed more than once. See how 
many meanings you can find for each of these words: 


tie plate 
bear well 
contract hold 
state beat 
give knot 


b. What do the following abbreviations mean? a., adv., art., 
Con]., N., prep:, Va V1, Vt. 
How many meanings have the following when used as nouns? 


as verbs? 


train bend 
note content 
tip list 

lay tack 
range rank 


6. What parts of speech are the following? 


to yellow 
too into 
always very 
an but 
pretty for 


7. a. Do you know what the following marks over letters 
mean?P 


“~~ 
a u A .- em Vv ; 


They tell you whether vowels are long or short and help you - 
to pronounce words. Look at the top or the bottom of the 
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pages in your dictionary for well-known words marked to hel 
you in pronouncing new words. Look up the followin 


words and indicate their 


critical” marks: 


isosceles 
bolo 
incertitude 
pasha 
sepulcher 


pronunciation by use of the “dia- 


boomerang 
secretary 
alienate 
catacomb 
triad 


b. A mark like this ’ tells you what syllable to accent when 
pronouncing a word. Two of these marks, like this ”, mean 
that the syllable to which they point has a slight accent. Look 
up the following words and indicate their pronunciation by the 
use of the accent mark: 


desultory acclimate 
formidable harass 
address inhospitable 
envelop epitome 
pianist illustrate 


8. “Obs.” and “arch.” are abbreviations which stand for 
“obsolete” and “archaic” — meaning that a word is no longer or 
seldom used. Sometimes signs such as these || + are used 
to indicate the same thing. Find the obsolete or archaic mean- 
ings of these words: 


seldom price 
maiden care 
dome eager 
leech wear 
material abode 


9. What do “syn.” and “ant.” stand for? How many syno- 
nyms and antonyms can you find for each of these words? 


swift admire 
cease relate 
bland quicken 
permit 1) otter 
hard motion 
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10. Many words have come to us from other languages. 
This derivation or etymology of a word is shown by abbrevia- 
tions of the languages in brackets following the word. Some 
of the abbreviations are Gr, Greek; L, Latin; Fr, French; OF, 
Old French; AS, Anglo-Saxon; G, German; It, Italian. You 
will find others. Look up the following words and tell what 


language they come from: 


ort 

pliant 
grill 
restaurant 
campanile 


polygamy 
tone 
guilt 
bask 
vow 


11. a. Where will you find proper names in your diction- 
ary? Look up the following and identify them: 


Istanbul 


Czechoslovakia 
Nebuchadnezzar 


Haakon 
Rig Veda 


Beowulf 
Popocatepetl 
Lilliput 
Osler 


Clemenceau 


b. Where will you find foreign words and phrases? What 
is the meaning of each of these words or phrases? 


en route 


Dieu et mon droit 


id est 
manana 
et tu, Brute 


ex libris 

auf Wiedersehen 
Vallegro 

vale 

rara avis 


c. Where are abbreviations to be found in your dictionary? 
What is the meaning of each of the following? . 


q.e.d. 
alt. 
M. P. 
P.M. 
Bart. 


IDS 

A.D. 

Rush ae 

Ta. 

ed. x 


d. What other special lists has your dictionary? 
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ing and spelling are similar. In general, reading 

ability correlates closely with spelling ability, since 
skill in word perception is essential if a child is to recall 
words vividly enough to write them. Poor reading is al- 
most always accompanied by poor spelling. Since reading 
and spelling functions are so closely allied, economy of ef- 
fort warrants correlating the two subjects, especially among 
slow learners or in remedial classes. Often it is desirable 
to teach word analysis in connection with spelling rather 
than reading. 

On the other hand, spelling is more closely related in its 
applications to written composition than to any other school 
subject. If spelling is to affect written composition, it is 
essential that it be closely correlated with composition. 
The teaching of spelling will fail to have the desired in- 
fluence upon composition if specific provision is not made 
to that end, or if the correlation consists only of using 
words in sentences but without emphasis upon particular 
purposes or the development of ideas. Slow-learning pupils 
especially need careful correlation among the words used 
in reading, spelling, composition, and handwriting. A great 
number of spelling lists and spelling books are available 
for school use. Often no relation exists between these 
words and those used in other elementary school subjects. 
No reason is offered for permitting spelling to pursue its 
Own course without relation to the rest of the curriculum. 
It is preferable that a child develop security in use of a 
small spelling vocabulary suitable to his grade and derived 
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from the demands of written composition, to his attempt- 
ing mastery of a long list from which will result confusion 
concerning many unrelated words. 


THE SPELLING ASSIGNMENT 


Usually spelling should be a small-group activity, since 
seldom do more than four or five pupils have similar spell- 
ing needs and learning rates. Pupil-teachers, too, can ordi- 
narily best care for small groups in spelling. The usual 
weekly assignment consists of twenty words in each inter- 
mediate grade, but the number of words to be learned each 
week depends upon the child’s capacity to master spelling. 
It is preferable for a child to master ten words with a feel- 
ing of security than to flounder in a longer lesson without 
success. 

Words whose meanings are unknown to the child should 
not be included in the spelling lesson. Words that are 
not already in a child’s speaking and reading vocabularies 
will not be used in composition. Even enrichment drills 
on word meanings and word recognition will not insure 
later use of the words. It is better to avoid teaching the 
spelling of words that the child has neither ability nor 
desire to use. Of course, improvement in extent and 
choice of the writing vocabulary should be encouraged and 
some unusual words should be learned and used. 


THE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


Teaching spelling through rules is of little value. Essen- 
tially, spelling is a non-thinking, automatic, motor response 
to an ideational or visual stimulus. The automatic nature 
of the response is seen when one is asked to spell a word. 
Usually one replies, “Wait a minute and I'll see,” and im- 
mediately starts to write it. Often this comment follows, 
“If you had not asked me, I could have spelled it correctly.” 
To attend to a word’s spelling may raise doubt as to the 
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final response. Since English words are non-phonetic, mere 
thinking does not reveal the spelling of words. Spelling 
errors of individuals often result from the improper use of 
rules. Many investigations bear out this conclusion. 

The “test-study” spelling method has been advocated by 
many people on the ground that it saves time in locating 
words needing emphasis in each class. The chief argument 
against this method is that the child may practice errors 
unless he is successful on the initial presentation. The best 
criterion as to the usefulness of the “test-study” method 
for a particular group is the per cent of words spelled cor- 
rectly on the initial test. If 90 per cent of the words to 
be taught have already been mastered, the “test-study” 
method probably saves time and results in little initial drill 
on errors. However, if a child misses 30 per cent or more 
of the words in the initial test, the method is obviously un- 
suited to him, since it produces much practice in confusion. 
For faster learners, then, the “test-study” method can be 
recommended, while for slow learners presentation and 
study should precede testing. 

Intermediate grade and high school pupils should be 
encouraged to keep personal spelling lists of words mis- 
spelled in written composition and words that are avoided 
through fear of misspelling. For a child to keep a cor- 
rectly spelled list of words he has missed for use whenever 
the difficult word is again encountered is preferable to 
superficial and often ineffective drill on all misspellings in 
written work. Many adults find that their difficult words 
are repeatedly misspelled unless they list the correct forms 
for reference when writing. A personal list is particularly 
useful for a child with extreme spelling difficulty. If his 
list is written in a small book or on a large card and al- 
phabetized for easy reference, the child quickly learns the 
correct forms and after a time can dispense with the list. 
Such a list enables him to write without constant reference 
to the dictionary. Spelling should not block the child’s 
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flow of ideas in writing. A reference word list tends to 
facilitate composition work. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF SPELLING DIFFICULTIES 


Spelling difficulties usually result from the child’s lack 
of development of the following basic abilities: 


a. Ability to understand the meaning of the word to be 
spelled. 

b. Ability to spell “by ear.” A child should be able 
to write the essential parts of a word from hearing it, 
even though the word may not be spelled phoneti- 
cally. 

C. Alay to visualize word elements. So large a per- 
centage of English words are partly non-phonetic 
and dependent upon visual memory that this ability 
is essential in spelling. 

d. Ability in speed of handwriting. 

e. Ability to transfer from the spelling lesson to the 
written Composition. 

f. Ability to avoid systematic errors. 


MEANING DIFFICULTIES 


In examining a child’s spelling difficulties the first step 
should be to determine whether he misspells words that he 
does not know or that carry little meaning or motivation 
for him. ‘The word-association method of Chapter 8 makes 
possible the testing of words to determine their richness of 
meaning for the child. 


AUDITORY DIFFICULTIES 


Ability in auditory analysis of words can be discovered’ 
by dictating selected unfamiliar words with these instruc- — 
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tions: ‘““The words to spell are new to you. I want to see 
whether you can spell them just as they sound. Listen care- 
fully and then write the words exactly as they sound.” 
The words chosen should be spelled as they sound, even 
though the child may never have heard them before. In 
the lower grades use words of two or three syllables; in 
grades five and six or above use words of three to five 
syllables. Usually ten such words are sufficient to deter- 
mine difficulties. Score the list in terms of the presence 
in each word of the essential sounds. Some vowel sounds 
may be represented by two different vowels; an error re- 
sults when the vowel is incorrect for a particular sound. 
Notice whether syllables are added, omitted, or put in 
wrong order. 

If a child has difficulty in writing phonetic words from 
an auditory presentation, he needs ear training. The ear- 
training exercises found in Chapter 9 are suitable for 
developing ability to notice sounds in words. One step 
in those exercises provides practice in writing sounds after 
hearing them and in noticing similarities in word sounds. 
The first three steps in the word-mastery program are 
essential to ear training. Another method consists of pro- 
nouncing the syllables with exaggerated separations. Thus’ 
the child hears the syllabification of the word emphasized 
and writes a sound for each syllable. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that a common spelling difficulty in the intermediate 
grades and above results from being over-phonetic rather 
than under-phonetic. The child should be cautioned that 
words are not spelled exactly as they sound and that he 
should not rely entirely on his ears for writing all words. 
Even when ear training is given, the child should under- 
stand that although there are letters for each sound, certain 
sounds are represented by various letters. He should 
understand that many words must be remembered entirely 
as visual wholes and that sounding cannot be depended 
upon. 
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VISUAL DIFFICULTIES 


Visual memory is tested by presenting visually ten to 
twenty unfamiliar non-phonetic words and asking the child 
to write them from memory. The words are printed on a 
large flash card and the child is allowed to look at them for 
three to five seconds; then he writes them. The test should 
be scored exactly, all deviations from the original spelling 
being counted as errors. Note should be made of omission 
or addition of essential letters and of grasp of word visual- 
ization by syllables or larger elements. The number of 
visual elements which a child sees in a word largely deter- 
mines its difficulty for him. For example, the word in- 
formation, consisting of eleven letters, is hard for a child 
who remembers it as eleven separate letters rather than as 
four essential units, i7-form-a-tion. Ability to visualize 
words by large units is essential to success in spelling. 

Failure to remember visual word forms is the basic dif- 
ficulty in English spelling. The best method for over- 
coming the visual difficulty is use of the flash-card method 
of word study. It is essentially the visual-motor method 
as applied to word recognition in Chapter 8. The steps 
are as follows: 


a. Present the word to be spelled on a large flash card 
in print. 

b. Pronounce the word and have the child pronounce it. 

c. Make sure the word has full meaning and enrich it by 
use of the word-meaning technique described in 
Chapter 8. 

d. Remove the word so the child cannot see it, and ask 
him to write it. 

e. Show the word again, pronounce it, and ask the child 
to check his spelling. 

f. Have the child cover his previous spelling and write 
the word again. 
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g. When four or five words have been learned, com- 
bine them into a sentence with easier or familiar 
words. Ask the child to write the sentence, recerd- 
ing the time required. Timing may be done by 
indicating on the board five-second intervals. When 
finished, the child writes the last number that appears 
on the board. 

hb. Ask the child to write the sentence a second time, 
covering his previous copy. Tell him to write as 
rapidly as possible, being sure to write legibly enough 
for easy reading. Record improvement in time. 

i. Give a third practice in writing the words as fast 
as possible. Usually a child does not improve his 
speed after a third trial. 


Rapid word writing in sentences tends to make correct 
spelling more automatic. This exercise aids too in trans- 
ferring spelling to composition, since the child automati- 
cally writes the words correctly. Sometimes attention may 
be called to the syllables of the word or to the large word 
elements, the child thus viewing the word as a series of 
familiar units. The lantern-slide methods, described by 
yve, are especially valuable for enriching the visual 
memory of words. 


SPELLING DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO HANDWRITING 


Speed of handwriting is important for automatic, ac- 
curate spelling. While rapid writers make spelling errors, 
children with spelling difficulties are often slow writers. 
If a child writes much below the normal rate for his age, 
he should have practice to improve his speed. To measure 
handwriting speed, have the child copy for two minutes 


eLyve, GC. TL. “An Experimental Study of Spelling Methods.” Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 466. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; 1931. 
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from an easy book with these directions, “Write as rapidly 
as you can, but be sure you write clearly enough for it to 
be «read easily.” Generally, two minutes are enough to 
take a sample of a child’s handwriting speed. 

The table at the right indicates nor- qanpwermne SPEED 
mal handwriting speeds. It is based upon 


tests given in surveys conducted by the Ace lege 
Boston University Educational Clinic. . 
These are* actual ages scores -andi) oy 35 
not ideal standards. Probably children 8 45 
should write at rates considerably above re Pe 
these. If a child writes at a distinctly 11 70 
slow rate, his handwriting should be 1S 


observed to determine whether he has == 
difficulty in the formation of particular letters. If the child 
stops to remember the formation of a letter, his flow of 
thought is broken. 

Usually handwriting speed is improved by the visual- 
motor method just described. However, if a child has dif- 
ficulty in forming individual letters, he should receive 
special help in his handwriting. Practice for speed 1s essen- 
tial to permanent handwriting skill, just as is practice in 
correct letter formation. Cole’ suggests that without a 
speed of at least one hundred letters a minute handwriting 
will deteriorate, since this rate is necessary for most adult 
uses. When drills for handwriting speed reduce legibility, 
a “penalty score” should be used. ‘This consists of cross- 
ing out poorly formed letters and then for each poorly 
formed word subtracting from the letters- -per-minute score. 

In primary grades manuscript writing can be recom- 
mended, since it is similar to regular book print. Freeman ° 
suggests that manuscript writing is preferable for the first 
two grades, to be followed by cursive writing after the 


* Cole, Luella W. Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York; 1934. 


3Freeman, F. N. “Evolution of Manuscript Writing.” Elementary * 


School Journal, Vol. 36 (February, 1936), pages 446-455. 
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second grade. Voorhis* demonstrated that manuscript 
writing gives children a clearer concept of words than 
does script writing. She shows that primary-grade chil- 
dren who used manuscript writing made greater improve- 
ment in reading than those who used script. 


TRANSFER DIFFICULTIES 


Failure of spelling skill to transfer to composition is com- 
mon. Often it results from the words learned in spelling 
lessons not being used in composition for a long period of 
time. Another cause of failure in transfer is inadequate 
mastery of the word. The child may spell the word ac- 
curately by chance or by paying careful attention to it 
during the lesson. When he is writing a composition, 
however, his ideas distract his attention from the correct 
spelling of the word. Analysis of this difficulty consists of 
noticing whether words misspelled in composition were 
previously spelled correctly in the spelling lesson. 

Correct spelling in composition can be improved by dic- 
tating sentences in the spelling lesson rather than individual 
words to be written in columns. Also the word-enrich- 
ment technique tends to add meaning to words. Then, 
when attention is given to the meaning of a word in a 
composition, the child is more likely to write the correct 
form. It will aid transfer to have children make up sen- 
tences containing certain spelling words. It is also helpful 
to read to the child a paragraph containing words learned 
in spelling and to ask him to write a summary of the para- 
graph using the spelling words. Since attention will be 
given to remembering and writing the story, the transfer 
difficulty often appears and can be met immediately. Gen- 
erally the best aid to transfer is mastery of the words to 
the point of automatic response. 

*Voorhis, T. G. The Relative Merits of Cursive and Manuscript 


Writing. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
1931. 
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DIFFICULTIES DUE TO SYSTEMATIC ERRORS 


For children with extreme spelling difficulties in. the 
intermediate grades or above, tabulations may be made of 
the nature of the errors. Often these reveal systematic 
errors on certain types of words, letter combinations, or 
sound combinations. 

In tabulating errors it should be noted whether they 
relate to words spelled phonetically or to words spelled 
unphonetically. Presence of many misspellings that are 
correct phonetic representations usually indicates over- 
attention to sounds or an attempt to reason out a word’s 
spelling rather than an automatic response to the word. 
The classification plan for the tabulation will depend some- 
what upon the nature of the errors. The tabulation given 
on page 277 was based on an analysis of 159 errors. It will 
be noticed that of these 159 errors, 142 were correct pho- 
netic spellings and 17 were incorrect phonetic spellings. 


MEAGER WRITING VOCABULARIES 


The final test of spelling is the written composition of 
the pupil. If the spelling words are well chosen or their 
meanings made vivid at the time of teaching, the written 
work of the pupil should show a richer vocabulary as spell- 
ing ability grows. An interesting study of the fullness of 
writing vocabulary may be made by counting the words in 
a child’s composition which do not appear on pene first three 
levels of the primary vocabulary in the Appendix of this 
book. Corson’ found that 80 per cent of the words in 
intermediate-grade compositions were from the list. 

5 Corson, Hazel. Individual Differences in the Writing Vocabularies 


of Intermediate-Grade Children. Unpublished Ed.M. Thesis, Boston 
University; 1938. 
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In this analysis of 124 misspelled words, 159 errors were noted. Of 
these, 142 were correct phonetic spellings and 17 were incorrect pho- 


netic spellings. 


Consonant errors 
Doubling unnecessarily ... 14 


Failing to double ......... Zl 
Digraphs formed unneces- 
Sain. ee Bees eae 10 
One letter of digraph omit- 
tec) sa: aaa ee 3 
Wrong consonant (correct 
phonetically) bt en ct ae 15 
Total errors phonetically 
GOLRECCE. ac.% 5. PA Ae St eee 63 
Total errors phonetically 
BD GOLTECED oe sist .z0:«didistenc. 4 
WOWEISECLOLS 4.0: a... de vee 82 


Total correct phonetically. 72 


Wrong vowel .......... 23 
DimissiOnee eee eee 8 
EMAGIGION ttn ee... 8 
Forming digraph unneces- 
Saretly7y ig. ey vampire eyartiern 17 


Vowel errors (Cont'd) 
Omission of digraph 


(one letter) eae eee 10 

Wrong digtaph “ast: see 6 
Total errors incorrect pho- 

TG 61Call liye mere rs) ee 10 
Omission eee ee 3 
Additiongeee see Ree. 4 
Mion gaavowel eye eee 1 
Omission of digraph (one 

létter) 6 ee 2 


Orientation errors .......... 8 
Total correct phonetically 5 
Wrong letter sequence . 5 
Total incorrect phonetically 3 
Wrong letter sequence =. 92 
Inversion, b for p 1 


Omission of Syllablestemer cree 2 


ne 
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MAJOR CAUSES OF 
READING DISABILITY 


and confusions which tend to retard their progress 
in reading. One study of 1130 children who were 
given an individual intelligence test (Stanford-Binet) and 
three reading tests (Stanford Achievement, Chapman-Cook, 
and Burgess) at the end of the sixth year in school showed 
that 445 children, or 39 per cent, were a year or more be- 


A LARGE number of children acquire faulty habits 


low grade in reading.’ Of these poor readers, 327, or. 


73 per cent, had intelligence quotients below 90, while 118, 
or 27 per cent, were average or superior in intelligence. 
Of each four children falling behind in reading, one is 
likely to be of normal or superior mentality. 

Usually a child is said to have “specific reading disability” 
or to be seriously retarded in reading when his reading 
achievement 1s a year or more below his mental age. Dull 
children cannot work up to grade standards when they are 
mentally immature for their grades. Yet any child may 
be expected to do as well as his mental age allows. In the 


study mentioned above, grade standards were referred to. 


It was also found that 15.2 per cent of the children were 
reading a year or more below Stanford-Binet mental age. 
Slightly over 3 per cent were retarded two or more years 
below mental age and may be said to have “severe reading 
disability.” A study of more than six thousand children 


in grades two to six with the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 


1Durrell, D. D. Reading Disability in the Intermediate Grades, 
Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, Harvard University; 1930. 
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Capacity and Achievement Tests revealed that 14.6 per 
cent were reading a year or more below hearing compre- 
hension and 3.4 per cent two or more years below.” 

Retardation of at least one year, as a basis for selecting 
children for special attention in reading, is satisfactory in 
the middle grades, but in primary grades a more rigid 
criterion is required. A child in first grade who is six 
months behind is much more seriously retarded than a 
sixth-grader who is a whole year behind. In: an individual 
word-inventory study of 389 first-grade children, Don- 
nelly * found that at the end of the ninth month, 6.8 per 
cent were reading below third-month standards and 20.8 
per cent were reading below sixth-month standards. 

Almost all problems in reading can be traced to a poor 
beginning, with difficulties increasing as the child progresses 
through the grades. This does not mean that first-grade 
teaching is exceptionally poor. It means that confusions 
and difficulties appear early in the reading process and that 
special effort should be made to analyze them and to pro- 
vide for individual differences early in the first year. 


READING DIFFICULTIES AND NATIVE ABILITY 


Children of superior mental ability should do superior 
school work. While the bright child who does average 
work creates no problem in the classroom, he may later 
become a perplexing one. High school and college work 
is planned for persons of superior ability, but the bright 
child with only average reading achievement will find diffi- 
culty in advanced subjects in which reading is essential. It 
cannot be overemphasized that the bright child doing 

? Durrell, D. D., and Sullivan, H. B. Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capac- 
ity and Achievement Tests: Manual. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York; 1937. 


*Donnelly, H. E. “The Growth of Word-Recognition Skills in 
Grade One.” Education, Vol. 56 (September, 1935), pages 40-43. 
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Worp-PercerTion Errors oF Bright AND oF DuLL Cuipren (Williams) 
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average work deserves special attention in the remedial! 
program. ‘The retardation study quoted above * ineluded! 
290 children with intelligence quotients of 119 or ewer; of: 
these, 72, or 25 per cent, were a year or more retarded im 
reading with respect to mental age. 

Throughout this book no attempt is made to prescribe: 
for the bright child apart from the dull one. Remedial 
work is determined by the child’s reading difficulties: rather’ 
than by his intellectual level. Williams ° has made a com-: 
parison between the word-perception errors of dull chil- 
dren and those of average and bright children. Her results: 
in the profile above show that the same types of errors are: 
made by each group. 

Duffy ° shows similar findings for bright and for dull. 
children in the third grade, using errors. in oral. reading as. 
the basis of comparison. (See profile on page 281.) 

*Durrell, D. D. Reading Disability in. the Intermediate Grades:. 
Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, Harvard University; 1930. 

° Williams, G. H. Perceptual Difficulties in Reading. Unpublished’ 
Ed.M. Thesis, Boston University; 1934. 

®° Duffy, G. B. Diagnostic Study of. Reading Difficulties in a Third’ 
Grade. Unpublished Ed.M. Thesis, Boston. University; 1934.. 
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oo 22 children 
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Mumber of children making error 
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easy words.,, 
High pitched voice 

1D Teading..cecereees 
Volume too loud op 

GOO BOft.s e606 
Head movements,....,e+ 
POOr position.ssecesees 


Ignores punctuation..., 
Monotonous tone,..,eee6 


of difficult words... 
pronunciation.....+., 


Inaccurate guessing 

OD WOFdBeeseseccceces 
Slurred enunciation 
Ignores wrong 
Errors on smal) 


Inadequate word mastery 
BEST 8 secs ce nccccecce 


Insertion and omission 
Of WOTdS.cccccccscsecs 


Habitual repetition 
Of WOTdB..sseccecees 


Immediate recognition 
Of words poor...eceee 


Word-by-word reading... 
Inadequate phrasing 


READING ACHIEVEMENT AND SEX DIFFERENCES 


Boys have much more difficulty in reading than do girls. 
In the study of 1130 children using Stanford-Binet as the 
criterion, 20 per cent of the boys were retarded in reading, 
while only 10 per cent of the girls were similarly retarded. 
Among the six thousand children given the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Capacity and Achievement Tests, 18 per cent of 
the boys were retarded as compared to 9 per cent of the 
girls. Donnelly found significant sex differences appear- 
ing as early as the third month of the first grade. Among 
children brought to the Boston University Educational 
Clinic for study, the ratio of boys to girls is ten to one. 

The causes of the difference between boys and girls in 
reading achievement have not been established. The fact 
that girls mature earlier is offset in the first study by the fact 
that comparisons were based on mental age. Differences 
in oral-language achievement were equated in the second 
study. Some of the reasons suggested to account for the 
difference are: the superior interest of girls in school work; 
girls “play school” more often than boys and thus receive 
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extra practice; girls spend more hours in voluntary reading; 
boys have other more satisfying activities and therefore 
find reading dull. The fact that differences appear early 
in grade one would lead one to suspect basic differences in 
boys and girls in readiness for reading. 


PHYSICAL BASES OF READING RETARDATION 


Reading retardation arises from a number of causes: 
physical deficiencies, mental immaturity, and confusions 
developed during the learning process. Physical deficien- 
cies include special sensory defects such as poor vision and 
hearing, or more general bodily conditions such as low 
vitality due to malnutrition or internal glandular disturb- 
ances, which produce inattention. Almost any kind of 
physical defect may affect the child’s school work. Medi- 
cal examinations of children attending the Educational 
Clinic of Boston University have revealed cases of chorea, 
rheumatic fever, malnutrition, low metabolism, as well as 
the more usual physical defects. 


SENSORY DEFICIENCIES 


A child who fails to learn to read should have a thorough 
physical examination, including a careful check of vision 
and hearing. Defective vision or hearing might easily be 
the sole cause of a reading difficulty. The more common 
eye defects among children with reading difficulty are far- 
sightedness, muscular imbalance, and astigmatism. Near- 
sightedness occurs very rarely among children with reading 


difficulty. Other visual factors that may have some rela- 


tion to reading difficulties are size of retinal fields, differ- 
ences in ocular images, extreme sensitivity to light, and 
disease or fatigue factors which make persistent visual atten- 
tion difficult. The usual school eye test — reading the 
Snellen chart at a distance of twenty feet — reveals only 
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CAUSES” OF DISABILITY. 
nearsightedness, the other defects of vision not being re- 
vealed by this test. Eames‘ and Betts * have made available 
improved eye tests for survey use in schools. 

In the face of acute physical deficiencies, increased in- 
structional effort on the part of the teacher may produce 
little improvement. However, it is a mistake to suppose 
that all children with reading difficulty have physical diffi- 
culties. Among the children studied at the Educational 
Clinic less than one in ten showed uncorrected physical 
defects. The ratio would probably be much higher in 
communities where adequate medical care was not available. 


READING DISABILITY AND SPECIAL 
MENTAL FUNCTIONS 


In the past a great deal of mystery has been thrown 
about “non-readers” and “specific reading disability” by 
some psychologists and psychiatrists. Diagnoses have been 
conducted by many complicated tests of such functions 
as “visual and auditory memory span,” “visual analysis 
and recognition,” and “form-sound-meaning association.” 
From these tests conclusions have sometimes been drawn 
that the child has faulty associational tracts in his brain. 
Such tests, composed of material that has little meaning for 
the child, are not to be trusted to produce evidence of 
associational weakness. A child may have an excellent 
memory for batting averages of major league baseball 
players, but an extremely poor one for the succession of 
English kings. Learning 1s highly specific and is influ- 
enced by many conditions; it is therefore unwise to draw 
inferences from one field and apply them to another. 

Similarly, mystery formerly surrounded the “reversal 
tendency” in reading, which had been attributed to mixed 


"Eames, T. H. Eames Eye Test. World Book Company, Yonkers- 


on-Hudson, New York. 
®Betts, E. A. Ready-to-Read Tests. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
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lateral dominance. This is a condition in which a child is 
left-handed and right-eyed or vice versa. It has reccived 
much emphasis in the literature of reading disability, but it 
now appears to be relatively unimportant. It is true that 
many children with reading difficulties show hand and eye 
confusions. However, surveys show that almost an equal 
per cent of normal readers have similar confusions. As to 
reversals, first-grade teachers know that almost all children 
confuse on and no, was and saw, as well as b, d, p, and q, 
but later overcome the difficulty. Most teachers find that 
the difficulty with the “wh” and the “th” words is more 
severe and persistent than the reversal problem. 

While specific associational defects may be significant, at 
present there is little evidence that they contribute much 
to the solution of reading difficulties. It is safe to assume 
that a child with good eyes and ears, with no physical 
handicaps to upset his attention, and with a mental age of 
at least six years can learn to read. 


EMOTIONAL CONDITIONS AND READING 
DIFFICULTIES 


The reading of an occasional child may be affected by 
general emotional conditions. However, the emotions of 
children are usually attached to some specific situation, and 
the fact that a child is discouraged, confused, or rebellious 
in one or more phases of his activity does not necessarily 
make it impossible for him to find delight in another. ‘The 
only uniformly successful way to remove an emotional 
blocking that interferes with reading is to provide the child 
with a carefully graded and well-motivated remedial pro- 
gram. 

Parents often are blamed for the poor attitudes which 
children exhibit. A few teachers take a gossipy delight 
in pointing out that the child is not disciplined at home and 
that his inattention comes from this source. At other — 
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times too severe discipline in the home is assigned as the 
cause of slow learning. Attention should be called again 
to the specific nature of emotional reactions; that a child 
dislikes one person does not prevent him from hiking an- 
other. In general, it is just as well not to interfere with 
parental problems. It must be remembered that the parent 
believes that his methods are for the child’s good, and that 
the parent’s concern for the child is much greater than the 
teacher’s since parental responsibility is more permanent. 

The child’s emotional reaction toward reading may give 
much trouble. After several years of unsuccessful attempts 
at learning to read, various undesirable attitudes are to be 
expected. The motivation program is always of primary 
importance in remedial reading. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS IN RELATION 
TO READING 


Confusions, difficulties, and faulty habits that arise dur- 
ing the learning process must be met primarily by the 
teacher. In the early school years are developed the com- 
binations of difficulties that handicap children in later read- 
ing. A child may learn incorrectly so many things that 
one wonders that he learns to read at all. No other school 
subject depends upon such a variety of basic skills. 

The teacher’s task is to discover the ineffective habits 
and confusions which make progress difficult, remove them, 
and so render the child’s reading efficient and pleasurable. 
Sometimes confusions are so complex that considerable 
ingenuity and much time are required to plan the lessons 
needed for improved reading. Yet experience shows that 
a child in good physical condition and of a mental age 
sufficient for reading can be taught to read. 

While many factors discussed later in this chapter may 
be conditions rather than causes, learning is so complex that 
we can rarely determine the reason for a particular faulty 
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habit. Elimination of the faulty habit enables the child to 
read, and we seem justified in assuming that we have found 
the cause of the poor reading. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND READING DIFFICULTIES 


SLOW LEARNING RATE 


Very frequently a child’s rate of learning is too slow for 
him to keep up with the class. It is generally agreed that 
a mental age of six years is necessary to make normal prog- 
ress in beginning reading. Children who enter first grade 
with a mental age lower than six may learn to read, but 
they usually require a greater amount of practice. Ordi- 
narily these children fall behind in the first week of school 
and never catch up. 


POOR SPEECH HABITS 


A fairly frequent cause of poor reading is inability to 
give clear-cut pronunciations of words. Very timid 
speech, accompanied by a high-pitched voice and low 
volume, is occasionally found. Lisping and other defects 
in articulation are more common. With such handicaps 
a child is less likely to feel the security that makes for 
pleasure and success in beginning reading. 


INADEQUATE VOICE AND ENUNCIATION 


While for ordinary purposes a child’s speech may be 
perfectly clear, in the more formal oral reading his enuncia- 
tion may be quite inadequate. Just as the adult who in- 
attentively mumbles the name of a person to whom he has 
been introduced cannot remember the name later, the child 
who habitually enunciates words poorly often has diffi- 
culty in remembering the words. . 

Faulty enunciation often develops when the child sounds 
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out words by himself or is prompted on difficult words in 
oral reading. Sometimes a correct but “vacant” pronuncia- 
tion indicates that the child has divorced the word from its 
meaning and is merely “parroting” sounds. A very high- 
pitched, monotonous voice is common to children with 
reading difficulties. While an unnatural voice is not a 
cause of reading difficulty, it indicates an emotional strain 
that serves to block attention and slow up the progress of 
reading. Chronic faulty enunciation has appeared to be a 
chief factor in a few cases of reading difficulty. As the 
enunciation difficulty was cleared away, the reading im- 
proved rapidly. 


INATTENTION IN GROUP WORK 


Some children are bewildered or excited by the presence 
of others and cannot attend closely to class work. Some 
are timid and self-conscious, tending to withdraw from 
group work. A few children have never learned to con- 
centrate on any activity for a considerable period of time; 
they find reading monotonous and withdraw their atten- 
tion from it. However, lack of concentration is more 
often a result than a cause of reading difficulty. If in- 
ability to attend is shown only toward reading, the cause 
probably lies in the low motivation of the work rather than 
a basic difficulty. 


BEGINNING WORK AND READING RETARDATION 


FAULTY CONCEPTS OF THE NATURE OF READING 


Most children are read to at home from picture books. 
They quickly learn the story by heart, and thereafter 
“read” the story by looking at the picture and reciting. 
Usually they learn that reading is a different process. A 
few children, however, having been successful in reciting 
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stories, cannot understand the need for remembering sepa- 
rate words in the classroom. They patiently wait until 
stories are read aloud, then memorize them. By the time 
this process becomes inadequate, they are often too far be- 
hind to keep up. Other children view reading of in- 
dividual words as a “guessing game” and answer at random 
without looking at the words. They cannot understand 
why their classmates are so lucky at guessing. 


PRIMARY-GRADE CONFUSIONS 


From the first year’s work the child often derives only 
confusions, discouragement, and a very limited sight vocab- 
ulary. He may spend a second year in the first grade and, 
handicapped by the confusions of the previous year, have 
no greater success. ‘Then he is rewarded for his two years 
in the first grade by promotion to the second grade. There 
the work is still more difficult and chances of his success 
very small. Unless he is fortunate in “getting the hang” 
of reading, a long plateau of no progress results and the 
child and his feChee are resigned to failure. “The materials 
he wants to read are too difficult and those he can read are 
too childish. 


ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL DURING FIRST YEAR 


Loss of school time during the first year is one of the 
commonest causes of reading difficulties. At no other time 
in school is long absence so disastrous. Childhood dis- 
eases result in absences of a few weeks, during which a 
pupil may miss many of the words in a rather limited 
vocabulary. A short test on the words taught during the 
child’s absence will reveal the loss and indicate the extra 
work necessary to overcome it. Disappointment and diffi- 
culty from meeting many unknown words in reading leads 
to confusion. Failure soon follows, and reading trouble. 
has begun. 
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DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO WORD MEANING 
AND PERCEPTION 


FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND WORD MEANINGS 


A frequent cause of reading difficulty i in middle grades 
and in foreign-speaking communities arises from the pupil S 
lack of knowledge of word meanings. Every word is the 
center of a variety of associations. A child who has never 
seen a boat will associate few ideas with the word, while a 
youngster in a fishing village will know many types of 
boats and the merits of each. A word with few associa- 
tions is difficult to “fix” sufficiently for permanent reten- 
tion. The value of activities and visual methods prior to 
reading 1s to give words more color, thus making learning 
easier. feidren have similar difficulties with ane meaning 
of sentences. Some children “turn off” their RcnaOn 
when a sentence is more than a few words long, even 
though all the words are familiar. 


INADEQUATE PERCEPTION OF PRINTED WORDS 


This is a frequent cause of reading difficulties. Many 
children see only parts of the peculiar- looking words that 
they are asked to learn. They notice only a few letters 
of the.word or its chief characteristics. This faulty word 
perception is often persistent, being common in middle and 
upper grades as well as in beginning work. 


DIFFICULTIES IN QUICK RECOGNITION 


Successful reading demands instantaneous recognition of 
a large proportion of words. If a child must view each 
word separately or if he recognizes it slowly, good phrase 
reading is impossible. Many children who are skillful in 
te words continue the habits of analysis in their 
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reading. ‘The result is slow reading and poor comprehen- 
sion of larger units of material. 
Some causes of difficulty in word recognition are: 


a. Inadequate perception of the word. 

b. Too rapid introduction of new words for the child to 
become familiar with them. 

c. Too many words with similar elements introduced 
at one time. ‘The difficulty with the “wh” and the 
“th” words — which, when, what, where, and these, 
then, they, there, etc., is known to every teacher. 

d. Too few associations of meaning — too little “color” 
— around the word. Aviation-minded children will 
have little difficulty in immediately fixing the words 
propeller, airport, hydroplane, but may have great 
difficulty with such words as enough, certain, order, 
etc. 

e. Overemphasis on word analysis. One should never 
regard learning as complete when the child has pro- 
nounced a word correctly once. The analysis of a 
word should always be followed by some sort of 
quick-recognition exercise. 


DIFFICULTIES IN WORD ANALYSIS 


Word analysis is also a frequent cause of reading diffi- 
culties. Many children are unable to solve new words by 
themselves. It is obvious that a child must have some 
method of analyzing new words. The child needs direc- 
tion in this process. The most common difficulties in word 
analysis, through either sounding or word-comparison — 


methods, are as follows: ' 


In sounding methods: 
a. Inability to give sounds of many letters or blends. 
b. Sounding slowly or by such small units that there — 
is no carry-over from one sound to the next. 
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c. Looking away from the word and guessing on the 
basis of the last sound. 


In sight methods: 


a. Incomplete observation of the word. 
b. Random guessing at the word from general appear- 
ance. 


In either method: 


a. A slurring enunciation of a word or of a nonsense 
word that resembles the original. 

b. A resigned or helpless attitude toward any pos- 
sibility of success at word solution. 


A more detailed study of a child’s errors in analysis will 
often reveal: 


a. Vowel errors, some phonetically correct and some 
incorrect. 

b. Consonant errors. 

c. Reversals of letters —b, d, p, q, and letter sequence 
difficulties such as was and saw, form and from. 

d. Addition of sounds — at the beginning, middle, or end 
of the word. 

e. Omitting of sounds, as above. 

f. Substituting a whole new word that is similar in form 
or similar in idea to the original word. 

g. Pronouncing nonsense words or words dissimilar to 
the original word in form or idea. 


INABILITY TO DISTINGUISH PHONETIC ELEMENTS 


The child may pronounce words correctly but fail to 
- notice the sound elements that make up the words. He 
has difficulty in finding words that rhyme, and when he 
hears them is uncertain as to which words have the same 
initial sounds or contain similar sounds. 
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Most mature readers are able to visualize new words 
they hear. Children who have difheulty in distinguishing 
phonetic elements of words are unable to visualize, since 
they cannot match sound elements and printed elements. 
Such children will need ear-training exercises in connection 
with word analysis. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PHRASE READING 


Word-by-word reading is common among primary- 
grade children with difficulties in reading. In higher 
grades this difficulty is often evidenced by many eye move- 
ments in each line of reading. The good adult silent reader 
has instantaneous recognition of phrases, each eye move- 
ment taking in several words, with several eye movements 
per second. The child with poor habits of phrase reading 
makes more than four eye movements per line, as well as 
unrhythmic, irregular pauses or regressive movements — 
jumping back within the line. The causes of lack of ability 
in phrase reading are: 


a. Inadequate word recognition, as previously discussed 
on pages 289 and 290. 

b. Over-attention to visual analysis of the word. One 
child described her difficulty as, “I pay so much atten- 
tion that I forget what I’m reading.” 

c. Habitual repetition of words in oral reading, and 
regressive eye moments in silent reading caused by in- 
security. 

d. “Keeping one’s place” in silent reading while listening 
to oral reading. There may be some benefits derived 
from this practice, but certainly many bad habits of 
slow reading can be laid to this source. 

e. Lack of attention to thought units, which results in 
incorrect phrasing. 

f- Following line with finger while reading. 
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SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO 
ORAL READING 


In addition to word and phrase difficulties already dis- 
cussed, some children exhibit the following poor habits in 
oral reading: ignoring punctuation, habitual repetition of 
words and phrases, adding and omitting words, miscalling 
easy known words, ignoring errors, and inadequate or in- 
correct phrasing. Poor use of the organs of speech is evi- 
denced in enunciation, pitch and volume of voice, breath 
control, and other phases of expression. ‘Too great atten- 
tion to pronunciation and expression may result in mean- 
ingless word calling rather than reading. An inadequate 
eye-voice span makes proper phrasing and expression diffi- 
cult, while an over-adequate eye-voice span on the part of 
an excellent silent reader will often cause cluttering of 
speech in the effort to make the voice keep up with the 
eyes. 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO 
SILENT READING 


Silent reading presents many problems not ordinarily 
present in oral reading. In silent reading the child works 
alone and the teacher has no convenient check as to what 
is going on in his mind. As a consequence he may easily 
drop into many careless habits. The most prevalent con- 
dition among poor readers is chronic inattention. Some 
children have difficulty in holding their attention through 
a single sentence of silent reading, while others may perse- 
vere for a paragraph or two before their minds turn oft. 
This difficulty is particularly evident when the reading 
material is abstract or when the sentences are long or 
involved. 

A slow silent-reading rate may result from vocalization 
or lip movements carried over from oral reading. An 
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extremely high rate may be in evidence when the child 
skips diffcult words and phrases and gathers only frag- 
ments of meaning. Speed drills and mechanical devices 
for quick phrase perception may induce rapid superficial 
reading. Even when the basic meaning and perception 
abilities are present, the child often is unable to adjust his 
speed of reading to fit the assignment. Some children are 
unable to skim, while others are unable to read slowly 
enough for more precise comprehension. 


DIFFICULTIES RELATED BOTH TO ORAL AND 
TO SILENT READING 


Incorrect position of book or of head and body may be 
allied to poor reading. The book may be held too close to 
the eyes or at an incorrect angle for good perception. The 
child may slump forward or downward or may twist into 
an awkward position. While posture is sometimes over- 
stressed, a slovenliness of any kind may carry over into the 
reading. Poor posture may indicate lack of interest or of 
self-assurance, both of which are essential to good reading. 

Poor mental imagery accompanying reading may account 
for many difficulties. This area of reading has received 
too little attention and we have no objective measures for 
it. However, it is apparent that some pupils read with 
such vivid imagery of characters, places, colors, sounds, 
odors, and various other associations that their reading is an 
engrossing activity. Other pupils have only indistinct 
mental imagery and find reading unexciting and barren. 


DIFFICULTIES IN STUDY ABILITIES AND RECALL. 


While many pupils are able to read attentively, and 
appear to comprehend as they read, they often experience 
difficulty in various types of recall. They may be able to 
answer specific questions or identify the correct response 
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in a multiple-choice or a true-false test, but be quite unable 
to give a well-organized and accurate written or oral ac- 
count without the aid of questions. Oral recall may be 
impeded by emotional conditions surrounding the recita- 
tion, by speech difficulties, or by an inability to organize 
ideas in speech. Written recall may be handicapped by a 
slow handwriting rate, by spelling difficulties, and by lan- 
guage-grammar difficulties. 

Weaknesses may be found in the ability to organize ideas 
and to discriminate between major and minor ideas, with a 
result that either written or oral recall is a collection of 
loosely associated fragments of the selection. Various 
types of associational assignments require the child to find 
applications and examples of generalizations in reading or 
require other types of thinking. Many children need spe- 
cial help in acquiring these abilities. 
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National Society for the Study of Education. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, 
Part I. The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, Chapter XIII. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois; 1937. 

Wrrry, Paut, and Koper, Davin. Reading and the Educative Process, 
Chapters VI, VII, and VIII. Ginn & Co., Boston; 1939, 
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CHAPTER 1I3 


ANALYSIS OF 
READING DIFFICULTIES 


HE analysis of pupils’ difficulties in reading ordi- 
narily requires use of only the tests described in- 
Chapter 2. Such informal tests and observation 
charts usually indicate the correct level on which to start 
remedial instruction, the specific reading abilities in which 
the child is weak, and the faulty habits and confusions 
which must be overcome in the remedial program. When 
such tests are properly used, it is usually unnecessary to 
refer many children to reading specialists or clinics for’ 
further analysis. More than three thousand children with 
reading difficulties have been examined by the writer and 
his associates over a fifteen-year period. In the case of at 
least 75 per cent of these children, no more detailed ex- 
amination than that provided by these informal tests would 
have been required to locate the sources of the difficulties. 
As a rule, the examination at a reading clinic or by a 
specialist differs from the testing program described in 
Chapter 2 primarily in the use of more detailed and more 
precise measurement and observation. In place of certain 
of the informal tests, individual diagnostic and achievement 
tests are employed. Some reading clinics use measuring 
instruments such as precision tachistoscopes, eye-movement 
cameras, stereoscopes, handedness tests, and other devices. 
While these instruments often yield worth-while supple- 
mentary information about the child’s reading, none of 
them is indispensable in the analysis of reading difficulty. 
Certain reading clinics include in their diagnostic efforts 
psychiatric examinations and detailed social histories, which 
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yield interesting bits of personal history but rarely provide 
information significant to the remedial program. The 
analysis of. reading difficulties is primarily an educational 
task, and is best done by an experienced teacher who knows 
the essential elements in reading instruction. The only 
outside assistance required is that of thorough medical 
examinations, with special emphasis on sight and hearing. 

The detailed analysis of reading difficulties usually in- 
cludes the administration of measures of mental capacity 
for reading, measures of reading achievement, the observa- 
tion of faulty habits in reading, and the consideration of 
certain items in regard to school and home background. 
If eye and ear examinations have not been given, tests to 
detect possible difficulties in sight and hearing should be 
used. The plan for analysis of reading difficulties out- 
lined in this chapter includes only those items that are im- 
portant in planning a remedial program. Certain more 
elaborate tests might be recommended for research pur- 
poses, but for most practical purposes the plan suggested 
here will be found adequate. 


EXAMINATION FOR PHYSICAL AND SENSORY DEFECTS 


Before any intelligence or reading test is given to a child 
with reading difficulties, a careful medical examination 
should be made. The child may have a physical condition 
which seriously affects his performance on such tests. The 
medical examination will reveal no serious physical defects 
in the majority of children with reading difficulty, but in 
certain cases the medical findings are so important as to 
indicate that the educational difficulty may be only a minor 
manifestation of a problem which js essentially physical. 
Inattention and lack of persistence, which appear in spite 
of apparently good motivation, are sometimes found to be 
based upon visual defects, hearing loss, low metabolism, 
chorea, rheumatic fever, malnutrition, etc. Teachers often 
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are reluctant to insist that parents spend time and money 
on sensory and medical examinations, since some parents 
feel cheated if the examinations reveal no defects. How- 
ever, unless such examinations have been made, the teacher 
can never be sure that the remedial program will be un- 
impeded by a physical handicap. The school nurse and 
school physician often give invaluable help in cases of edu- 
cational failure. 

The visual tests of the Betts Ready-to-Read Tests or _ 
the Eames Eye Tests, mentioned in Chapter 12, will reveal 
the presence of many of the visual defects common to read- 
ing difficulty. While some ophthalmologists frown upon 
the use of eye tests by teachers, the majority understand 
that the tests are designed to discover defects which would 
otherwise go undetected. A complete eye examination 
should be made by a competent eye specialist i in all cases 
of reading difficulty, but if such an examination has not 
been made, the improved school eye tests mentioned above 
will be of value. 


MEASURING CAPACITY FOR READING 


The measure of mental capacity most commonly used in 
cases of reading difficulty is the Stanford-Binet Test. 
This is an individual test which requires about an hour of 
testing time and which should be given only by an examiner 
who has been carefully trained in Stanford-Binet testing. 
Most universities offer courses in intelligence testing, which 
include training in the administration and scoring of this 
test. Any teacher who expects to specialize in the correc- 
tion of educational difficulties should have such training. 

Another suitable measure for discovering how well a 
child should be able to read is the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity Test. It is simple to give and children always 
respond well to it. It measures hearing vocabulary by 


1 The equipment for this test may be obtained from Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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having the child find pictures corresponding to words read 
by the examiner. Understanding of paragraphs read aloud 
is also measured by picture tests. The scores from the two 
tests are combined to derive an age or grade level for the 
child’s hearing comprehension. It is assumed that if a child 
has no visual defects he should be able to learn to under- 
stand written language as well as he understands spoken 
language. 

When using the Stanford-Binet Test for measuring 
mental capacity, the mental age is used rather than the IQ. 
For example, an IQ of 80 is often considered to be very 
poor. Yet a twelve-year-old child with this IQ has a 
mental age of nine years seven months, which would in- 
dicate that he should be able to read on an average third- 
grade level. If he is reading on a first- or second-grade 
level, he should be considered a suitable candidate for 
remedial instruction. The criterion for eligibility for 
remedial instruction is usually the difference between the 
reading age and the mental age. 

A consideration of the table below will illustrate the use 
commonly made of the Stanford-Binet mental age or the 
Durrell-Sullivan hearing comprehension level in relation to 
reading. 


MENTAL AGE 


GRADE AGE Conan READING AGE 
HENSION AGE 
Albert 4 11 8 8 
Henry 5 12 11 9 
Cn] 4 9 11 6 
Names ~. . 5, 5 10 14 12 
Frederick . . . 3 8 4 0 


Although Albert is eleven years old, his capacity for 
reading is only that of an eight-year-old, so that he would 
not be considered a good candidate for remedial instruc- 
tion. Henry has a reading capacity of eleven years, but a 
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reading age of only nine years. He would be considered 
a good candidate for remedial instruction, even though he 
is below average in mental ability. Despite a capacity two 
years in advance of his chronological age, Carl is reading on 
a first-grade level. The difference of five years between 
his capacity and his achievement means that rapid gains 
should be expected from a remedial program if no physical 
handicaps are present. Frederick is apparently a very dull 
child who is not yet ready for reading instruction. 

No test of mental or reading capacity is infallible. It is 
likely that mental tests or hearing-comprehension tests are 
occasionally affected adversely by poor motivation, tempo- 
rary physical debility, confusions, or other factors. “The 
wise examiner will use the term “apparent” or “obtained” 
before any terms dealing with mental capacity, especially 
when the capacity appears to be low. The fact that the 
child is achieving up to his low capacity score does not 
mean that he should be deprived of remedial instruction. 
However, with many pupils needing help, those pupils 
should be first chosen for remedial instruction who have the 
greatest chance of rapidly attaining a normal achievement 
level. When such pupils have been provided for, those with 
lesser capacity may be included in the remedial program. 


EDUCATIONAL ANALYSIS OF READING DIFFICULTIES 


The method of educational analysis of reading difficulty 
used in the Boston University Educational Clinic is de- 
scribed and illustrated in the following pages. This 
method, known as the Durrell Analysis of Reading Diffi- 
culty, includes several individual tests.” In addition, results 

2 Materials for the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty are published 
by World Book Company in a form convenient for use in grades one to 
six. It is suggested that for study of this chapter there be at hand copies 
of the Individual Record Blank, the Reading Paragraphs, the Tachisto- 
scope and Cards, and the Manual of Directions. The following descrip- 


tions of method are adapted from the Manual of Directions (copyright 
1937 by World Book Company). 
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DURRELL 
ANALYSIS OF READING DIFFICULTY 


DURRELL ANALYSIS OF 
READING DIFFICULTY 


Wy Dewato D. Deane, 


READING PARAGRAPHS 


DURRELL ANALYSIS OF 
READING DIFFICULTY 


MANUAL OF DIRECTIONS 


MATERIALS OF THE “DuRRELL ANALYSIS oF Reapinc Dirricutty” 


from group tests, both standardized and informal, are 
utilized. 

The Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty consists of a 
series of standardized word lists and reading selections, a 
quick-exposure device (tachistoscope) with accompanying 
test cards, a carefully worked-out individual record blank 
for recording the results of the examination in a systematic 
way, and a detailed manual of directions for the teacher. 
A stop watch is highly desirable, and if it is not available, 
a watch with a second hand is absolutely necessary for 
timing of the tests. 


GENERAL SCOPE OF THE ANALYSIS 


Oral-reading achievement is measured by a series of 
graded paragraphs. Faulty habits of reading are observed 
incidentally and recorded on the individual record blank. 
A second set of paragraphs is provided for measuring un- 
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aided oral recall and as a further check on general oral- 
reading habits. 

Silent-reading achievement is also measured by a third 
set of graded paragraphs, which are equal in mechanical 
difficulty to the oral-reading paragraphs. Comprehension 
of the silent-reading paragraphs 1s measured by a series of 
carefully selected questions. Bad silent-reading habits, such 
as lip movements, etc., are observed and recorded. Ability 
to recall the content of a paragraph when read silently is 
measured by a fourth set of paragraphs comparable in diff-  - 
culty to the others. 

Word-recognition and word-analysis skills are observed 
by first presenting words in a quick-flash device, the tachis- 
toscope, and then by allowing the child to analyze the 
words which he did not recognize on flash presentation. — 
A phonetic inventory test is provided for children who > 
have severe difficulty in word analysis and recognition. 

Supplementary tests in spelling and writing rate and — 
written recall are given for optional use. If the use of the 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty is preceded by use 
of the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement — 
Tests, these supplementary tests need not be given. 


STANDARDIZED METHOD 


These tests have been standardized on approximately one 
thousand children. After the standardization, approxi- 
mately three thousand tests were given to children with 
reading difficulty over a period of four years. In this 
extensive use, the norms were found to check satisfactorily 
against other reading tests. Since this test is essentially a 
method of standard observation of errors and faulty habits — 
in reading, the check list of errors is more important than 
the norms. vu 

The check list of errors will be found to include all the 
significant errors made by any child. It is based on the — 
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errors discovered in the reading of the four thousand chil- 
dren noted above. 

The procedure to be followed in carrying out the Analy- 
sis of Reading Difficulty calls for experience on the part of 
the teacher. A teacher unacquainted with the methods 
and objectives of teaching reading will have difficulty in 
using the method of analysis intelligently. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS AND TIME 


The examiner should work in a quiet room with good 
lighting. Care should be taken not to permit shadows or 
bright light to fall on the reading materials. The examina- 
tion should be given in the morning before fatigue has set 
in. If the child does not feel well physically, the analysis 
should not be made. If the child normally wears glasses, 
he should be required to wear them when he is tested. 
Care should be taken not to spoil the rapport between the 
examiner and the child by taking him away from classroom 
activities which he particularly enjoys, or by testing him 
during his playtime. 

A minimum of thirty minutes is required to make the 
analysis. In the beginning the examiner will probably re- 
quire a longer time. It is well to plan to spend an hour on 
the test, so that the pupil may be shown his difficulties and 
be given advice on methods of overcoming them. When 
this is done, the examiner must indicate confidence in the 
pupil’s ability to overcome his difficulties. 

If an examiner intends to make analyses regularly, it is 
strongly recommended that a stop watch be provided. If 
a watch with a second hand is used in the place of a stop 
watch, accurate timing will be made easier by noting the 
time of beginning and ending each test. Note the time 
in hours, minutes, and seconds, thus: 9:42:15 — 9:44:40 
= 2:25. This indicates that the test required 2 minutes 
and 25 seconds. 
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CHECK LIST OF DIFFICULTIES 


The most helpful information on which to base recom- 
mendations for remedial work will come from the check 
lists of difficulties found in the individual record blank. 
Each check list should be carefully and thoughtfully con- 
sidered, so that no important source of difficulty will be 
overlooked. Every effort has been made to make these 
check lists sufficiently inclusive to cover the great majority 
of reading difficulties. 


SHORTENING THE ANALYSIS 


Experienced examiners may find it possible to shorten 
the analysis in the following ways: 


a. The oral-reading tests for comprehension and recall 
may be coalesced, using the second set of oral-reading 
paragraphs only. The check list of observations on 
the first set of paragraphs may be filled out by careful 
observation during the reading of the second set of 
paragraphs. 

b. By carefully noting the level of reading ability as 
shown on the oral-reading paragraphs, the examiner 
can reduce the number of paragraphs which must be 
read in the silent-reading test. 

c. In the word-recognition and word-analysis tests the 
examiner may give only the number of words needed 
to indicate the child’s general level of ability and the 
type of difficulty he 1s having. In other words, it is 
not absolutely essential to establish exact scores on 
these tests. 


Beginning examiners should not attempt to shorten the 
test. So many factors are observed in each test that it is 
difficult to make adequate observations without giving the 
complete test until the examiner has a great fund of gen- 
eral experience upon which to draw. 
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USING THE “ANALYSIS OF READING DIFFICULTY” 


Specific directions for administering and interpreting the 
Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty are contained in the 
manual of directions for the published materials. The fol- 
lowing summary of procedures for the several tests of the 
Analysis has been adapted from that manual. 


ORAL READING — COMPREHENSION 


The child is called upon to read aloud at least three 
appropriate selections from the specially prepared and 
graded reading paragraphs. If the child makes two or 
more errors in the first paragraph presented, he is given 
easier paragraphs until he reads one without error. Then 
he is given more difficult paragraphs until seven or more 
errors are made. Thus are lower and upper levels estab- 
lished. The child is encouraged to do the best he can, and 
as soon as he has finished reading he is‘asked comprehen- 
sion questions provided in the individual record blank. 

The time required for reading, and the number of ques- 
tions answered correctly, are recorded. During the read- 
ing, record is also made of the extent of phrase reading, 
hesitation on words, mispronunciation, omission of words, 
repetition of words, unknown words, insertion of words or 
syllables, ignoring punctuation, and voice enunciation and 
expression. The eye-voice span is observed by sliding a 
card over the text while the child is reading orally and 
determining how many words he can say after the text is 
covered. 

Grade norms are provided, based on a time-and-error 
record. 


ORAL READING — UNAIDED ORAL RECALL 


The child reads paragraphs of the same level of difficulty 
which he read in the preceding test. A record is kept of 
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the time and of errors made during the reading, somewhat 
similar to that for the preceding test. When the reading 
is completed, the child is asked to tell everything that he 
can remember in that story. All ideas recalled voluntarily 
are checked, and minor errors are ignored. Inaccuracies in 
recall are also recorded. When the child is unable to re- 
call anything more, he is asked specific questions, and a 
record is made of memories omitted in voluntary recall, 
which can be recalled upon prompting. This checks upon 
whether omission is due to poor expression or to inattention 
or low comprehension in reading. 

Grade norms based on a time-and-error record are pro- 
vided. On the paragraphs suited to his reading level, a 
child’s combined total of memories on unaided and 
prompted recall should be approximately 75 per cent of a 
perfect score. 


SILENT READING — UNAIDED ORAL RECALL 


The object of this test is to compare difficulties in silent 
reading with those in oral reading of material of equal 
mechanical difficulty. The child is therefore given para- 
graphs of the same levels of difficulty as those read in the 
preceding tests. The child reads a paragraph silently just 
once. The time required for reading is recorded, and re- 
call is checked in exactly the same manner as in the pre- 
ceding test. 

In this test observation is made of mechanics of silent 
reading, such as lip movements, whispering, and eye move- 
ments. The number of eye movements per line is counted 
as accurately as possible while observing the child over the 
top of the card that he is reading. Practice in observing 
the eye movements of good readers will give the observer 
a basis for evaluating a child’s performance. 


With this test there is also a check list for comparison ree 


oral and silent reading to insure that attention is called to 
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the problem of whether habits in the two types of reading 
are the same and are therefore likely to respond to the same 
remedial treatment, or whether they are quite different. 

Time and memory norms are provided. In case there is 
a discrepancy between time and memory grade equivalents, 
a grade score halfway between should be assigned. 


FLASHED WORDS — WORD ANALYSIS 


For this test separate lists of words are used for the first 
grade and for grades two to six. A list of words suited to 
the child’s reading ability is first presented in the tachisto- 
scope. The time of presentation should be about one-half 
second, so that the child has just one look at the word. 
Record is made of each word pronounced correctly, and 
mispronunciations are recorded. If a child fails in the 
Flash Test, the shutter of the tachistoscope is opened and 
the child is allowed to study and pronounce the word. A 
separate record is made of correct responses and mis- 
pronunciations as a result of this analysis. Each graded 


list of words provided contains 25 or 26 words, and the 


child is presented successively more difficult lists until ten 
successive failures in both Flash and Analysis have been 
recorded, or the hardest list has been completed. 

Provision is made for a detailed analysis of difficulties 
in recognition and in pronunciation. Grade norms are 
provided. 


PHONETIC INVENTORY 


This test is designed to be given to all children who have 
difficulty in word analysis. Pupils who make scores about 
third grade on both the Flash and Pronunciation Tests may 
be excused from this test. A card containing various 
letters of the alphabet is shown, and the child is asked to tell 


the names of the letters. The card also contains con- 


sonant blends which are used similarly. 
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ANALYSIS OF FAULTY PRONUNCIATION 


In connection with the Flashed Word—-Word Analysis 
Test, a table is provided whereby the examiner who wishes 
may make a detailed analysis of errors in pronunciation. 
Errors are classified as phonetic or non-phonetic, and the 
classification is suitable for analysis of spelling errors also. 


SILENT READING — WRITTEN RECALL 


This test need not be given if the results of the Written 
Recall Test of the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement 
Test are available. From the set of reading paragraphs a 
selection is made of a paragraph suited to the child’s reading 
ability. The child reads the paragraph once silently, the 
time of reading is recorded, and he is then asked to write 
all the story that he can remember. If the child cannot 
write, this test must, of course, be omitted. The child is 
allowed all the time he wishes for writing, but record of 
time is made and writing difficulties observed. Adequacy 
of recall is made by comparing it with the oral recall. 
This estimate is adequate enough for this analysis. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SPELLING 


If results on another spelling test, such as that of the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test, are available, 
this spelling test need not be given. Two lists of 20 words 
are provided, one for grades two and three and one for 
grade four and above. Each word is pronounced, an 
illustrative phrase or sentence is read, and the word is re- 
peated. 

Grade norms are provided for the test, and provision is 
made for checking common causes of spelling difficulty, 
such as omission or addition of sounds or syllables, slow 
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writing, phonetic or non-phonetic spelling, and lack of 
understanding. The check list for analysis of faulty pro- 
nunciation provides a basis for a more detailed analysis of 
spelling errors. 


HANDWRITING 


In the first grade the child is asked whether he can write 
any words, and if he can he is told to write two or three. 
He is also asked to write from dictation several letters of 
the Phonetic Inventory Test. In the second grade and 
above the child is given one of the easier reading para- 
graphs which he has read, and is asked to write as much 
of it as he can. Time is called at the end of one minute. 
A check list of difficulties is provided on the individual 
record blank, and grade norms based on letters per minute 
are given. 


INFORMAL TESTS 


There are a number of habits and skills in reading which 
cannot yet be measured satisfactorily by means of standard- 
ized tests but which can be measured satisfactorily by in- 
formal tests. Such informal tests as are described in 
Chapter 2 may be utilized in making an individual analysis 
in the following areas: 


a. Reading interest and attitude, including amount of 
voluntary outside reading. 

b. Word skills employed by the child in his silent read- 
ing. 

c. Study skills, including detailed reading, skimming, 
associational skills, and ability to use the dictionary 
and table of contents. 

d. Suitability as to reading difficulty of the materials 
used in the child’s classroom instruction. 
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SUMMARIZING THE ANALYSIS 


The results on the several Reading-Analysis Tests, as” 
well as data from other tests, are conveniently summarized 
on the profile chart on the first page of the individual 
record blank. It is convenient also to have available for 
quick reference a summary of the check lists of difficulties 
for the several tests. Such a summary check list 1s pro- 
vided on the second page of the individual record blank. 
On the third page of the blank is provided space for a 
summary of other pertinent information, such as school 
record, medical record, and psychological factors. In 
making any analysis of reading difficulties, it is always ad- 
visable to assemble in summary form all facts that may have 
a bearing upon the case. 


REMEDIAL PLANS 


The individual record blank of the Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty provides space for brief notes on the 
remedial program to be followed. A testing program for 
an analysis of difficulties is of little value unless it is fol- 
lowed by a teaching plan designed to provide for the needs 
disclosed by the testing. Some of the major items to be 
considered in planning a remedial program, which are 
discussed throughout this book, are summarized in the 
following pages. 


MATERIAL SUITED TO THE CHILD’S LEVEL 


Children are thrown into constant confusion by materials 
in which the word-recognition or word-meaning burden is 
much too great. A method of determining the suitability 
of materials is suggested in the discussion of informal tests 
in Chapter 1. In the average classroom it is usually found 
that at least five levels of instructional material are neces- 
sary. Good results are obtained when small groups of five 
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or six children are working under pupil-teachers with 
lesson plans adapted to their level and needs. Extensive 
silent reading in properly graded material also yields satis- 
factory results. 


ADEQUATE MOTIVATION 


The following types of motivation have been found to 
encourage attentive independent reading: 


a. 


Purposive reading in which the child has an interest- 
ing task in mind, such as contributing his part to a 


_ class project, constructing some object, or furthering 


some plan of his own. 

Selecting interesting material or providing interest 
through supplementary activities and enrichment. 
Showing the child his progress by the use of objective 
records of gains, such as charts showing increase in 
speed of reading, lists of new words added to his sight 
or meaning vocabulary, increase in accuracy on daily 
tests, increased power in mastery of difficult words, 
etc. This is best accomplished through careful plan- 
ning, in which new skills acquired are immediately 
practiced in the following lessons. 

Providing a variety of types of lessons so that fatigue 
or inattention will not appear. For some children a 
half hour’s work will need to be broken into six or 
eight sections, while others may need only a single 
assignment for that time. 

Encouraging a child by brief comments on his work 
and by showing him how he may overcome his con- 
fusions and difficulties. 


ANTICIPATING WORD DIFFICULTIES 


While there are many factors involved in comprehension 
difficulties, the chief trouble comes from word meaning 
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and word recognition. Daily lessons should be scanned 
for difficult words and adequate instruction provided be- 
fore the lessons are read. In addition to these exercises for 
immediate use in the day’s lesson, instruction should be 
given in some form of word analysis. The type of word 
analysis to be used depends upon the type of error the child 
makes. 


HELP IN COMPREHENSION OF LONGER UNITS 


While much of the trouble in comprehension is cleared 
up by providing well-motivated material of the proper 
reading level and by the preliminary word-recognition and 
word-meaning exercises, some children need additional help | 
in comprehension of longer units of material. More atten- 
tive reading is often obtained by giving a child study ques- 
tions prior to his reading. In extreme cases a question may 
be required for each paragraph which the child reads. 


INCREASING THE SPEED OF SILENT READING 


A child’s speed of silent reading may best be increased by 
giving short speed tests two or three times a week. The 
test must always be accompanied by comprehension ques- 
tions in order to maintain attentive reading. Severe diffi- 
culties are helped by phrase drills or by overcoming li 
movements and vocalization. Extensive reading of well- 
motivated easy material is the most natural means of acquir- 
ing speed in reading. 


OVERCOMING FAULTY HABITS IN ORAL READING 


The items dealt with in Chapter 2 and in Chapter 6 will 
require attention. The use of phrase drills will help cor- 
rect many. difficulties, as will the reading of poetry or 
dramatized materials. 
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GRADED EXERCISES ON STUDY SKILLS 


There are three general classifications of reading skills 
which need attention in the classroom: (1) thorough read- 
ing, in which the child is expected to master the entire 
contents of the material read, (2) incomplete reading or 
scanning, in which he is to get only the general idea or to 
locate specific units of information, and (3) associational 
reading, in which he reads with a problem in mind such as 
criticism, comparison, illustration, selection, enriched im- 
agery, etc. In addition to these skills, attention should be 
paid to the completeness, accuracy, and organization in 
written and oral recall of materials read. 


ENCOURAGING INDEPENDENT READING 


Children will rarely acquire and maintain facile reading 
skills unless they read voluntarily outside of school. Any 
reading program should give attention to the formation of 
independent outside-of-school reading habits. 


PROVIDING FOR SUPERIOR READERS 


The superior reader is often held back by being required 
to read material which does not challenge his interest or 
ability. Long-range assignments related to the content 
subjects will make for purposive reading and will help to 
enrich the classroom, especially if such assignments are 
given far enough in advance so that the child may prepare 
a report at the time the topic is to be discussed in class. 


ANALYSIS OF COMPLETE NON-READERS 


Some children with reading disability can read only a few 
words or none at all. Such children are given the sensory 
and medical examinations and the Stanford-Binet or the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. The Durrell 
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Analysis of Reading Difficulty 1s too advanced for these 
children. They require a test which measures background 
abilities for reading. The Monroe Reading Aptitude 
Tests * yield pertinent information in relation to these abili- 
ties. The Monroe battery includes tests of visual and 
auditory perception, motor coérdination, articulation, and 
language facility. Certain of the tests may be given to 
ayer children at once; others should be given individually. 

The usual clinical procedure with non-readers is experi- 
mental teaching of a small sight vocabulary, following the 
suggestions for word enrichment and word recognition out- 
lined in Chapter 8. In addition, a program of games and 
exercises is planned to give the child the essential pre-read- 
ing background. The two most important perceptual 
abilities for learning to read are auditory and visual dis- 
crimination of word elements. Auditory perception may 
be measured as well as taught by the ear-training exercises 
described in Chapter 9. These may be supplemented by 
appropriate lessons, such as those found in Monroe and 
Gray’s Before We Read* or similar materials. / 

The visual-perception exercises for words and letters 
described in Chapter 9 are used for teaching visual dis- 
crimination of word forms. Copying, tracing, matching, 
and the use of the typewriter also aid visual discrimination. — 
The typewriter is particularly useful, since it eliminates 
reversal of letters and aids in establishing correct letter 
sequences as well as a left-to-right direction in writing and 
reading. It is particularly useful in teaching lower-case 
letters, since the child presses a block capital letter and a 
lower-case letter is printed. 

The instructional program is characterized by a careful 
gradation and variety of short exercises which hold the 


8 Monroe, Marion. Reading Aptitude Tests. Houghton Mifflin Com-— 
pany, Boston; 1935. 

* Monroe, M., and Gray, W. S. Before We Read. Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago; 1938. 
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attention and establish elementary word-perception abilities. 
A record of progress in all phases of the program builds 
self-confidence and aids motivation. This is essentially a 
“reading readiness” program, and it may be used with good 
effect in kindergarten and pre-primary classes. 


REFERENCES 


The individual diagnostic test battery which has been devised 
by Dr. A. I. Gates may be found in his Improvement of Read- 
ing, Appendix I, pages 503-627. The battery contains ex- 
haustive analyses of phonetic and perceptual abilities. Some 
of the “associative functions” tests of the earlier psychological 
analysis methods still appear in the battery. The chief criti- 
cism of the test is that it requires too much time to administer 
for the practical help it provides. However, the study of the 
Gates Individual Diagnostic Reading Test will be advantageous 
to any advanced student of reading. 

_ The many uses which Dr. E. A. Betts makes of the Ophthal- 
mic Telebinocular in clinical analysis of reading difficulties ap- 
pears in his Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties, 
Appendix B. Chapter V in the same book describes his gen- 
eral procedure in reading analysis. 

Perhaps the best approach to the analysis of reading diffi- 
culties of complete non-readers or for children reading on a 
low-primer level is that of Dr. Marion Monroe. Her method 
is described in her book, Children Who Cannot Read, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; 1932. Her Reading Aptitude Tests, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company in 1935, are very help- 
ful with non-readers. 

The most elaborate use of questionnaires and interviews for 
studying needs and interests of children will be found in Witty 
and Kopel’s Reading and the Educative Process. Chapters VII 
and VIII present a discussion of their method of analysis, while 
their record forms are found in Appendix A. Their method 
seems more suitable for pupils whose basic reading abilities 
_ are fairly well established. 
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N INSTRUCTIONAL program that provides fully 
for individual differences in reading. should make 
remedial classes unnecessary. In such a reading 

program, remedial instruction consists of adjusting materials 
and methods of teaching to different rates of progress and 
of overcoming weaknesses as they appear. The child never 
repeats the instruction of the previous year, but merely 
continues from the level attained the previous year. Ad- 
justments to learning rate and to individual needs are made 
at all levels of instruction. 

However, such excellent adjustment to individual differ- 
ences is extremely difficult. When methods or systems 
of teaching reading provide adequately for differences in 
learning rate, and when inventory tests reveal all difficulties 
at each stage of progress, the task will be much easier. At 
the present time, fitting instruction to individual needs re- 
quires more planning than a teacher can justly give to read- 
ing or any one subject of the curriculum. Furthermore, 
so many phases of reading instruction are not understood 
and so many possible combinations of difficulties may occur 
that a teacher need not feel incompetent when pupils fail 
to progress according to-their capacities. 

The prevalence of special difficulties in reading noted in 
the surveys reported in Chapter 12 indicates that the prob- 
lem may not be lightly brushed aside. Even in the most 
highly motivated learning, such as we find in the various 
sports, faulty habits and lack of improvement appear. 
There is apparently no panacea in any field which will 
assure uniform growth in relation to capacity. While some 
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educational enthusiasts may feel that “all is perfect” in 
their particular type of approach, the more realistic edu- 
cators recognize that we are in the beginning stages of 
professional development and that need for remedial in- 
struction will be with us for many years. 


TYPES OF CLASSES AND THE TEACHER 


Many schools now have remedial-reading classes for chil- 
dren who have good capacity for reading but have not 
made normal progress. These classes usually take the form 
of the remedial-reading home room in which the child 
spends the entire school day. Most of the instruction 
centers on reading development, although other subjects 
are taught. Another form of class organization for reme- 
dial instruction is the reading laboratory or reading clinic 
to which pupils go from their regular classrooms for a 
period of help each day. Either of these two plans may 
be varied to suit local needs. 

Often a room teacher with special training or interest in 
reading trades her better pupils for children with special 
reading difficulties during one period of the day. Occa- 
sionally classes are combined for part of a day in order to 
free a teacher for the reading-laboratory type of instruc- 
tion. A single remedial teacher may serve several schools 
by giving daily instruction to pupils or by supervising the 
instruction of groups of children in the regular classrooms. 
There is no experimental evidence as to which type of or- 
ganization is most effective. 

The teacher of remedial reading should have special train- 
ing and special aptitude for the work. She must have the 
ability to get on well with other teachers, with parents, and 
with children. Successful experience in a regular class- 
room is an indispensable background for remedial teach- 
ing. ‘The fact that pupils in a remedial class are those who 
have failed to make progress in regular classes should in- 
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dicate that an apprentice or a beginning teacher should not — 


be selected for such work. The psychologist without 
teaching experience is usually quite helpless and looks for 
emotional intangibles rather than improved teaching 
methods. It is best to choose a teacher who has been suc- 
cessful in instruction in the basic subjects and who has main- 
tained cordial relationships with other teachers. Such a 
teacher can acquire the ability to analyze difficulties and 
develop a variety of approaches to remedial instruction by 
taking university courses or through reading and observa- 
tion. 


ORGANIZING THE REMEDIAL CLASSES 


If remedial classes are to be successful, care should be 
taken in the selection of pupils and in the initial adjustment 
to pupils’ needs. The remedial teacher should be given 
time for individual examination of pupils prior to the forma- 
tion of instructional groups. Children with the greatest 
promise, as well as the greatest need, should be taken first. 
The more important factors in the organization and ad- 
ministration of remedial classes are discussed below. 


SELECTION OF PUPILS 


All pupils in the school or school system should be given 
a reading-achievement test and a test for determining their 
capacity for reading. For the primary grades there are 
several intelligence tests that involve very little or no read- 
ing and these are usually suitable as a rough measure of the 
child’s mental ability or capacity. For grades three to six 
the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achievement 
Tests will be found suitable for selecting those children 
with high reading capacity but low reading achievement. 
If the mental ability or capacity is high and the reading — 
achievement is low, the child should be referred to the 
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remedial teacher for more careful examination. The chil- 
‘dren with the greatest difference between their mental ages 
or reading-capacity scores and their reading-achievement 
‘scores should be the first ones selected for the remedial- 
reading class. The individual Stanford-Binet test should 
ibe used with doubtful cases. 


INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATIONS 


All children who are selected for the remedial class 
should be given careful tests of sight and hearing. A more 
‘complete physical examination should also preferably be 
‘given, to discover whether or not there are difficulties that 
interfere with attention. 

Each child should receive an individual reading analysis 
to determine his faulty habits and confusions, as well as his 
stages of development in the various phases of reading. The 
procedures described in Chapter 13 will be found suitable 
for making this thorough examination. 


‘GROUPING FOR INSTRUCTION 


Children with similar levels of reading accomplishment 
and similar needs in reading should be grouped together 
for the remedial instruction, and the remedial program 
should be outlined for each group. There should be 
specific plans for the following aspects of the work: suitable 
materials of instruction, adequate motivation, development 
in word-recognition and word-analysis abilities, growth in 
oral and silent reading, and improvement in study skills. 
The methods and devices outlined in the various chapters 
in this book will be of help in planning the instructional 
program. 

No pupil should be considered as permanently assigned to 
a single group. Rates of learning will differ markedly in 
accordance with the intelligence of the children and the 
severity of their confusions, and there must be some pro- 


vision for readjustment of the pupils in any group who 
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make rapid progress or can work better in a group other 
than the one in which they started. 


COORDINATION WITH REGULAR CLASSES 


The adjustment between the work of the remedial teacher 
and the work of the regular classroom teacher must receive 
attention. If a child spends only part of the day in the 
remedial-reading class, his reading instruction in his own 
home room should be planned largely by the remedial 
teacher until he reaches such a level of achievement that 
his learning may conform to that of his home room. 

The readjustment to the classroom situation when the 
child’s difficulty in reading is overcome must be made with 
some care. It is the common practice as the child’s read- 
ing level reaches that of the class to which he belongs to 
assign him to the regular class three days a week and to the 
remedial class two days. Later on he attends the remedial 
class only one day a week and finally leaves it altogether. 


THE REMEDIAL-READING HOME ROOM 


When the child spends his entire day in the remedial 
classroom, he must be given instruction in other subjects. 
The remedial-reading home room differs from the regular 
classroom only in selection of pupils, in precision and variety 
of adjustment to individual differences, and in emphasis. 
on the language arts. All the methods of providing for 
individual differences outlined in Chapter 4 are used. 
Small-group work in charge of pupil-teachers is much in 
evidence. Guidance in leisure reading and in the use of 
workbooks and self-instructing games is given. The li- 
brary 1s chosen with proper regard to levels of difficulty 
and correlation of subjects. However, the superior re- 
medial room will differ little from the superior classroom 
in these respects. 

The language-arts subjects call for special attention in 
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the remedial-reading home room. The basic vocabulary 
for a group of pupils should be somewhat the same in spell- 
ing, in handwriting, and in oral and written composition 
as it is in reading. This will result in security and con- 
fidence rather than in the usual confusion induced by un- 
related instruction. History, geography, and science, as 
well as art and music, should be so developed and inte- 
grated as to serve the ends of growth in broad aspects of 
language skills. The usual activities, such as field trips, 
exhibits, dramatization, and construction, are a part of the 
classroom procedure in broadening experiences; lantern 
slides, motion pictures, and other aids to motivation and 
development of meanings are used. 

The remedial teacher must be permitted a great deal of 
freedom in choice of materials and methods. ‘The time al- 
lotments for the various subjects should be flexible, with 
much more time devoted to reading and language than is 
usual in the ordinary classroom. Every provision should 
be made for rapid growth in reading and language skills, 
even at the expense of dropping entirely some of the other 
subjects of the regular curriculum. 


THE REMEDIAL-READING LABORATORY 


For the plan of remedial instruction known as the 
remedial-reading laboratory or clinic, children from regu- 
lar classrooms are assembled in a special class for thirty to 
sixty minutes of reading instruction daily. Since the 
remedial groups are organized on the basis of reading levels, 
children from several different grades may be in the same 
group; for example, a reading group on the second-grade 
level may contain pupils from grades three, four, and five. 

The remedial-reading laboratory is equipped with the 
library materials, games, and devices necessary for correct- 
ing the various types of faulty habits which the pupils 
display. Often it is necessary for the remedial teacher to 
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plan work for each child to do during the reading period 
in his classroom. For this reason, te administering ex- 
ercises and assignments in great variety are desirable. 
These materials, nen possible, should correlate with the 
interests in the child’s classroom. As the child approaches 
the normal level for his classroom, the remedial instruction 
should help him make the adjustments to the regular assign- 
ments. If the child’s home room is organized around 
small-group instruction on various levels, the remedial in- 
struction should supplement the work of a suitable group. 


Since the remedial-reading groups are assembled for the. 


laboratory at every hour of the day, suitable scheduling i is 
a difficult task. It would be desirable for each child to 


have his remedial instruction at a time when his class has its — 


reading period. Furthermore, a child should not be taken 
from an activity that he needs or enjoys. By changing 
classroom reading periods, and by sacrificing a little in re- 
gard to uniformity of the remedial-reading groups, schedul- 
ing adjustments can be worked out. 

‘Occasionally the remedial teacher may most effectively 
assist in teaching or planning for small groups of children 
in the regular classrooms. She studies the needs of a par- 
ticular group, teaches them as often as her schedule will 
permit, and makes suitable lesson plans for the intervening 
days. She should be able to provide library materials and 
special exercises suitable for the group. 


INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 


Individual tutoring should be the most effective method 


of remedial-reading instruction, since it permits a more exact 


adjustment to the child’s needs. Its effectiveness bags 


upon the ability and willingness of the tutor to make suit- 
able lesson plans and to maintain a high degree of 1 interest * 
on the part of the child. 

The tutor should know a variety of approaches to every 
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type of reading ability. If necessary, the tutor must be 
willing to write materials in the child’s sight vocabulary or 
divide an hour’s instruction into thirty or more short, in- 
teresting exercises. A mastery of motivation techniques 
is especially important. This includes the ability to make 
a careful adjustment to the child’s learning rate, assuring 
progress without confusion; the ability to make a careful 
gradation of difficulty of lessons; a knowledge of suitable 
stories for all levels of ability and maturity; and a recogni- 
tion of the fact that inattention in a physically well child 
calls for better lesson planning. Of greatest importance is 
quickness to sense lack of progress at any stage of learning. 
Impatience at lack of progress is a greater virtue in a tutor 
than mere “patience.” A good sense of humor helps, 
and the ability to hold the pupil to high standards of 
courtesy and posture is important. Successful experience 
in teaching is very desirable. A person who cannot hold 
a regular teaching position on account of poor discipline 
of the class or for almost any other reason seldom makes a 
good tutor. 

People who have had psychological training but no spe- 
cific work in reading instruction are usually not qualified for 


_this type of work. They may be as helpless in reading 


instruction as they would be in giving piano lessons with- 
out having had musical training. Since they have no 
knowledge of the elements of reading, they often follow 
some theory or “system”; and when the child’s attention 
wanders, they usually want to hustle him off to a psychi- 


‘atrist or make their own diagnosis of his mental blocking. 


There should be a close relationship between the tutor- 


ing and the work of the school. If possible, the tutoring 


should be done at school, preferably during the child’s 


. regular reading period. Reading materials may often be 


related to the special activities being carried on in the class- 
room. If the child is able to join any reading group in 


his class, he should be permitted to do so, although tutor- 
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ing should be carried on until he reaches the level of read- 
ing ability of which he is mentally capable. When the 
child is expected to transfer back to the regular reading 
instruction of the classroom, the tutoring materials should 
be the regular textbooks, the transfer to the classroom 
should be made gradually. 

Really good reading tutors with records of successful cor- 
rections are difficult to find, since their excellence in teach- 
ing leads them into regular positions where their income is 
more secure. The skill and amount of time required in 
preparation of lessons makes tutoring rather expensive. 
Competent tutors in large cities usually receive two to three 
dollars an hour or per lesson. 


THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATIONAL CLINIC 


The Educational Clinic of the Boston University School 
of Education centers its attention primarily on teacher edu- 
cation and on research in materials and methods of analysis, 
correction, and prevention of educational difficulties or dis- 
abilities. Its graduates are placed as remedial teachers, ele- 
mentary supervisors, school psychologists, critic teachers, 


and college instructors. The children in the clinic are : 


chosen for their suitability to demonstrate different types 
of instructional needs or for the severity or unusual nature 
of their reading handicap. 

Since it is desired that the graduates of the clinic be not 
only excellent technicians but also competent students of 


basic principles and research techniques and findings, the | 


enrollment is limited to fifteen graduate students with 
superior records of teaching experience and academic suc- 
cess. Applicants are required to submit recommendations 
as though they were applying for teaching positions. Upon 
a student’s entering the clinic, the possibility of his later 
placement is considered, university courses are chosen, 


topics for research suggested, and second-semester ap- 
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prenticeships are planned in relation to possible placement 
upon graduation. 

All students work with children in the Educational Clinic 
each morning and attend two conference hours on various 
phases of the work. In addition, they take a formal course 
in remedial-reading instruction, a seminar in research meth- 
ods, a course in physical handicaps to learning, and work in 
mental and educational measurement. Other courses are 
chosen in relation to individual professional objectives. 
During the second semester the students are apprenticed to 
public schools and other child-guidance clinics, where they 
are given complete responsibility for organizing, planning, 
and administering the type of work they expect to do the 
following year. Some do school psychologist’s work, 
some organize a supervisory reading program, some estab- 
lish remedial classes or laboratories, and others teach on 
the college level. During the year each student completes 
a master’s thesis of an experimental or test-survey type. 

The permanent clinic staff consists of a director, an asso- 
ciate director, and a medical consultant, all having faculty 
appointments and offering regular university courses. Two 
to four graduate assistants, at least one of whom has worked 
in the clinic the previous year, and a secretary constitute the 
remainder of the staff. Consultants from the faculty of 
the School of Medicine and from other schools and clinics 
are invited in when needed. 

Children are referred to the clinic by public and private 
schools, and by parents, physicians, eye specialists, and 
other clinics and agencies. In every case, the clinic requests 
that the school from which the child comes first make its 
own examination of the child. This examination often 
proves adequate and the child does not enter the clinic. 
The first two weeks of the fall semester are devoted to the 
examination of children, in order to select those who seem 
most promising for regular clinic attendance. Recom- 
mendations for remedial instruction and educational adjust- 
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ment are sent to parents and schools for all children not 
accepted in the clinic. After the first two weeks, Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings are set aside for examination of 
children. 

The children who attend the clinic regularly come each 
morning at nine-thirty and stay until eleven-thirty. (Most 
of them come at nine and spend a half hour in the science 
laboratory with the professor of biology who has “adopted” 
the group, and who should therefore be listed as on the 
clinic staff.) The first hour is devoted to individual tutor- 
ing, with the tutors rotating their work so that they handle 
different types of reading problems each month. During 
the second hour there is small-group instruction in other 
fundamental subjects. Most of the children attend their 
own schools in the afternoon. ‘The parents who can afford 
to pay are charged five dollars a week. If a child has an 
unusually interesting difficulty, and his parents cannot 
afford to send him in, the clinic often pays his carfare and 
occasionally buys him suitable clothes. However, the clinic 
must be self-supporting, as it has no university budget. 

The clinic usually starts a school year with ten or twelve 
children and adds more as interesting cases appear in the 
Tuesday and Thursday examinations; the total number 
is desirably limited to fifteen or twenty, although as many 
as thirty have been admitted. By the opening of the 
second semester the children are well able to work in groups. 
Since most of the graduate students are working in the field 
during the second semester, instruction then is entirely by 
groups. If the graduate students who remain in the clinic 
are unable to provide for the needs of the pupils, additional — 
‘teachers are hired. : 

Children are sent back to their schools as quickly as 
possible. It is hoped that every child admitted will be able _ 
to adjust to the work of his grade before the end of the 
year or at least by the following autumn. If a child fails — 
to make his grade by the end of the year, he is invited to ‘ 
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attend the clinic during the summer session. ‘The average 
gains in reading achievement for the clinic group are shown 
in the next section of this chapter. 

Close relationships are maintained with public and private 
schools. The courses of study of the surrounding towns 
are available and are consulted in adjusting the pupil’s work 
in the clinic. Reports of each child’s progress are sent to 
the school as well as to the parent. Teachers from the sur- 
rounding towns take courses in the university and visit 
the clinic when possible. Research studies are carried on 
in the schools, and administrative and supervisory officers 
assist in planning research. The members of the clinic 
staff visit schools constantly and assist teachers in handling 
instructional problems. They are consulted also in regard 
to curriculum revision, textbook evaluation, standard and 
informal test surveys, and other problems connected with 
reading or adjustments to individual differences. One-day 
clinics are held in schools where several children are to be 
examined. A group of students make the examinations 
and recommendations under the guidance of one of the 
members of the regular staff. Reading conferences are 


held occasionally during the school year. 


The research completed by graduate students in the Edu- 
cational Clinic is best shown by presenting a partial list of 
completed master’s theses: 


Primary Grades 


Donnetty, H.E. Ed.M., 1932. “Study in Word-Recognition 
Skills in Grade 1.” 


—Wruuums, G. Ed.M., 1935. “Perceptual Difficulties in Read- 


ing. 
Durry, G.B. Ed.M., 1935. “A Diagnostic Study of Reading 
Difficulties in a Third Grade.” 


GREENLEAF, E. E. Ed.M., 1936. “Evaluation of Visual-Per- 
ception Tests for Predicting Success in First-Grade 
Reading.” 
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Beat, Atice Burton. Ed.M., 1937. “An Evaluation of Tech- 
niques for Determining the Difficulty of Primary-Grade 
Reading.” 

Smitu, Esruer. Ed.M., 1938. ‘“Tachistoscopic Studies of 
Word-Perception Abilities in the Second Grade.” 

Hentey, Ruta. Ed.M., 1938. “Comprehension Difficulties of 
Various Sentence Structures.” 


Middle Grades 


Porrer, R. Ed.M., 1932. “Comparison of Oral Recall with 
Written Recall of Silent Reading in the Middle Grades.” 
CassELt, M. A.M., 1933. Nac and Interpretation of Lip 

Movement in Reading i in Grades II-VI.” 

Acomp, A. Ed.M., 1936. “Study of the Psychological Factors 
in Reading and Spelling.” 

Sutiivan, H. B. A.M., 1937. “Construction and Evaluation 
of a Measure of Auditory Comprehension.” 

Euivian, J. Ed.M., 1938. “Word Perception and Word 
Meaning in Silent Reading in the Intermediate Grades.” 

Apams, Puytuiis, and Burns, Barsara. Ed.M., 1938. “Indi- 
vidual Differences in Fourth-Grade Reading” and ‘ ‘Diag- 
nostic Study of Reading Difficulties in Fourth Grade.” 

Corson, H. Ed. M., 1938. “Individual Differences in the Ex- 
tent and Level fof the Vocabulary Used by Intermediate- 
Grade Children.” 

Row ey, F. Ed.M., 1938. “Motor Coérdination in the Field 
of Handwriting.” 

Foss, G. Ed.M., 1938. “The Effect of Hearing Comprehen- 
sion on Reading Achievement.” 

Brennan, M. A.M., 1938. “A Study of Children’s Imagery in 
Visual and Auditory Comprehension.” 

Kerr, Crarinna, G. A.M., 1939. “The Relative Order of Dif- 
ficulty of Four Ty pes of Skimming in the Intermediate 
Grades.” 

Hersert, Duptey. Ed.M., 1939. “Word Perception in the 
Upper Grades.” 
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KENEALLY, KaTHertne G. Ed.M., 1939. “Relative Order of 
Difficulty of Several Types of Study Skills in the Inter- 
mediate Grades.” 

Wavte, Arpra Soute. Ed.M., 1939. “A Study of Mental Im- 
agery in Silent Reading.” 

Burke, H.L. Ed.M., 1939. “Study in the Pitch of Oral Read- 
ing of Fourth-Grade Children.” 


Speech 


Batrarp, E. I. A.M., 1931. “The Influence of Stammering 
_ upon the Achievement of School Children.” 
Marney, M. C. A.M., 1932. “Preponderance of Male over 
Female Stammerers.” 


- McKenna, M. E. A.M., 1933. “Relation of Handedness to 


Speech Disorders.” 


SOME RESULTS OF REMEDIAL-READING 
INSTRUCTION 


Remedial-reading instruction should result in more than 
average gains in reading achievement. It is the hope of the 
Boston University Educational Clinic that the average gain 


- from a year’s attendance will be three years in reading 


achievement. To make such progress with children whose 
learning rate has previously been less than half the normal 
rate, it is necessary to make their learning at least six times 
as efficient as formerly. However, with individual tutoring 
daily during the first semester and small-group instruction 
during the second semester, rapid gains should be expected. 

The table on page 330 shows the gains made by pupils in 
the Educational Clinic during the school year 1938-1939. 
The mental age and IQ are based on the Stanford-Binet tests, 
while the reading ages are based on a composite score made 


up of several reading tests. 
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R.B 11-7 | 10-10 94 0.0 2.9 
Jab 11-7 | 12-5 108 6.0 8.0 
IPA 1s 8-4 | 10-3 123 3.0 5.9 
Rac 10-4 | 10-10} 105 322 6.3 
1g, C 13-4 | 13-5 101 3.0 6.8 
ak 8-9 | 12-0 137 ales) 4.5 
M.H. | 10-2 | 9-5 93 Sul 6.1 
Jeet) els1226: |, ti 7 S| 103 3.0 5.1 
F.R 11-8 | 10-8 91 2.0 4.1 
W.R 10-4 | 12-6 121 3.6 6.3 
N.S 11-4 | 12-2 107 2.4 5.9 


A brief description of each child’s school status before 
and after clinic attendance further indicates the results of 


the work: 
OcroBER, 1938 OcroBER, 1939 
Jes. Failing grade three and a marked Doing well in grade five. 
discipline problem. No discipline problem. 
R. B. | Special class. Non-reader. Returned to grade five, working 
in low reading group. 
os Failing grade seven. Doing well in grade eight. 
ey, 18 Failing grade four. Sixth grade ata military academy. 
REG Failing grade four. Superior work in grade five. 
1h, Special class. Average work in grade six. 
di Es Failing grade two. Good work in grade four. 
M.H. | Failing grade five. Average work in grade six. 
Moe Failing grade five. Repeating grade five, average 
work. 
eR: Failing grade two, marked dis- | Doing well in grade four. 
cipline problem. 
W.R. | Failing grade four. Double promotion to grade six. 
Doing superior work in the grade. 
NSS) Failing grade four. Returned to grade five and will 
go to grade six soon. 


REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
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CHAPTER I5 


CASE STUDIES IN 
REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


reading disability which have been found among 
children attending the Boston University Educa- 
tional Clinic. All the children described in these case 
studies had been given medical examinations before com- 
ing to the clinic and had no uncorrected physical defects 
other than those mentioned in the reports. The Stanford- 
Binet tests were given prior to the remedial-reading program 
so that the mental ages and intelligence quotients obtained 
must be considered as minimum estimates. In the light of 
the later school success of several cases, the obtained IQ’s 
were doubtless ten to twenty points lower than the actual. 
It is admitted at the outset that these are some of the 
more successful pupils. The average success of pupils 
tutored in the clinic may be seen in the tables in the preced- 
ing chapter. In all cases the names have been changed 
and certain identifying data omitted. The boy in Case 
Study 1 is the most nearly typical of the average pupil 
who comes to the clinic, except for his court record. The 
instructional program has therefore been outlined more 
fully for this case than for the others. 


"['e following case studies show some of the types of 


GASEP OUD Yau 
Boy in Fourth Grade Two Years Retarded in Reading 


Anthony Campella 

Age: 9 years, 8 months 

Grade 4, public school 

Binet mental age: 9 years, 4 months; IQ 97 
Reading achievement: low second grade 
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This boy was referred to the Educational Clinic by a 
social agency which hoped to avoid his commitment to a 
state institution by having him in the care of the clinic. 
The agency was convinced that his school failure was be- 
hind his court record of truancy and misdemeanors. He 
had given his teachers a great deal of trouble, climaxed by 
a fight with three of them in which all received some in- 
juries. The “case history” sent by the agency described 
many family fights and difficulties, but nothing particularly 
pertinent to his learning failure. 

On the Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty, Anthony 
made a low second-grade score on oral-reading tests, but 
seemed quite unable to keep his attention on silent reading. 
He did poorly on quick perception of words, and had no 
method of word analysis. He read a word at a time in a 
strained voice and a monotone. He was markedly insecure 
in his reading and repeated words continually. He was 
unaware of the errors in his reading, indicating a lack of 
concern about meaning. When his errors were corrected 
in his oral reading, his comprehension was excellent. 

The silent reading was marked by a high rate at the ex- 
pense of mastery. He skipped all the hard words; as a 
result his recall was scanty and inaccurate, although he did 
the best he could with it. Strictly speaking, he did not 
read silently at all, since his reading was accompanied by 
constant whispering of the words, vague sounds being given 
for the difficult words. His eye movements in silent read- 
ing were irregular and unrhythmic, with seven to ten per 
line and many regressive movements. 

Anthony attended the Educational Clinic two hours each 
morning for an entire year. He received one hour’s in- 
dividual tutoring in reading each day and one hour of 
group work in other fundamental subjects. 

The instructional plan in reading consisted of exercises to 
correct the difficulties discovered in the analysis. The 
following outline shows the general approach: 
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Books were chosen for daily work which were mature 
in content but easy in sight vocabulary. 

Each day’s oral reading was scanned for difficult 
words, which were enriched for meaning and taught 
by quick-recognition methods. 

Systematic review of new words taught helped to 
fix them for permanent use. 

Words of first-grade difficulty were presented in the 
tachistoscope singly and in phrases, so that the boy 
would recognize them more quickly in his reading. 
Various phrase-reading exercises were used, and help 
was given in breath control and expression. 
Anthony was taught to use context cues in word 
recognition. 

Word-analysis exercises through the word-comparison 
or “intrinsic” phonetics method were used. Some 
ear training was necessary. 

Accurate silent reading was introduced through games 
and direction assignments. After he had acquired 
some confidence in silent reading, he was given 
assignments to complete in his afternoons at school. 
He was taught spelling by the visual-motor method. 
This spelling was utilized in completion-type com- 
prehension exercises. 

As his spelling improved, he learned to write sum- 
maries of his reading. 

As his reading ability reached a fourth-grade level, 
he was taught to do simple outlining through the 
steps presented in Chapter 10. 

The motivation techniques outlined in Chapter 5 were 
employed throughout the tutoring. 

As his reading approached the fifth-grade level, the 
fifth-grade textbooks of his school were utilized in 
the tutoring. 
Anthony then began to attend morning sessions of 
his regular school two days each week, attending the 
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clinic the other three mornings. Later he trans- 
ferred to school for all his work. 


From the first day at the clinic the boy was codperative 
in every way. He was exceptionally attentive and ambi- 
tious. His unconscious use of profanity in his conversa- 
tion provided a little disturbance for a time, but he dropped 
it quickly when he learned it was not acceptable. After 
the first semester’s work he became the most helpful, 
courteous, and generally attractive boy attending the clinic. 
There were no additions to his court record during the 
year, and there have been none since. His teachers have 
exercised excellent judgment in using his newly acquired 
abilities. He received a double promotion, and at present 
promises to maintain a high record throughout his further 
school career. 


GASEFSIBUDY = 2 
Low Perception and Poor Meaning Background 


Helen Kennedy 

Age: 8 years, 2 months 

Grade 3, private school 

Binet mental age: 8 years, 8 months; IQ 106 
Reading achievement: about thirty sight words 


Helen had been in the same school for four years. She 
started in kindergarten and was promoted each year despite 
her reading failure, since the school followed the “social 
promotion” principle. By the end of her third year she 
had fallen so far behind that she was. becoming quite 
discouraged. She had refused to acknowledge defeat, 
and insisted on “reading” in third-grade books, moving 
her lips bravely in the imitation of silent reading. She 
had long since been exempted from reading orally, be- 
cause she burst into tears each time she was asked to read. 
She had been tutored at various periods without success. 
She had received excellent medical care. Her slight my- 
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opia had been corrected by glasses, which she avoided 
wearing whenever she could. 

An examination of her reading showed that she had a 
sight vocabulary of about thirty words. She was unable 
to analyze any words by herself. She confused words of 
similar form, and did not use context to aid in word recog- 
nition. She knew the names of only a few lower-case 
letters, and confused 7 and n, and b, d, p, and q, even in 
matching. She could write only a few letters and no 
words. A check of her auditory discrimination of sounds 
showed that she was unable to identify even the most 
obvious sounds in words. Her speaking vocabulary was 
rather small, and her experiences were largely limited to 
play supervised by governesses. The words boil, bake, 
fry meant nothing to her. She had never seen a whole 
cabbage or carrot. 

The remedial program consisted of an hour’s daily tutor- 
ing during school time and additional afternoon experi- 
ences to enrich her vocabulary. Since previous attempts - 
at tutoring were unsuccessful, it was highly important for 
this child to be successful from the beginning. She was 
told the exact nature of her difficulties and was assured that 
the lessons would overcome them. Each day’s work was 
centered on a few specific elements which she could mas- 
ter, and provision was made for systematic review. A 
daily record of progress was kept on various kinds of 
charts. An hour’s work was at first broken into twenty 
or more short exercises, since Helen had marked difficulty 
holding her attention on any task for more than a few 
minutes. The daily lesson at first consisted of two parts: 
exercises for visual and auditory perception of words, and 
word recognition and enrichment exercises. She took a 
great many “field trips” with the tutor in the afternoons. 
The words in the next few lessons were based on these. 
experiences. 

As Helen’s sight vocabulary grew, she was given more 
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time at connected reading and was helped with phrasing 
and expression. Attention was centered primarily on 
meaning, with many comments on the story by child and 
tutor. At the same time, short silent-reading exercises 
were provided. At first these consisted of oral questions 
for which answers were found in a single sentence of 
silent reading, “action cards” in which the child followed 
the directions which she read silently, and other short ex- 
ercises. As she gained confidence in silent reading, short 
stories were used. At the same time the exercises in 
word analysis and the use of context cues were continued. 
Her progress was steady throughout the year, and at the 
end of the year she read third-grade books for pleasure. 

The tutoring was dropped at the end of the year. Since 
that time her progress has been normal. At the present 
time she is doing average work in the third year of a college 


of high standing. 


CASE STUDY 3 
A Complete “Non-Reader” with a Serious Motivation Difficulty 


Peter Hanson 

Age: 8 years, 6 months 

Grade 2, private school 

Binet mental age: 8 years, 10 months; IQ 104 
Reading achievement: unable to read at all 


The headmistress of the school was decidedly distressed 
about Peter. She had accepted the boy for her school, 
knowing that he had shown marked educational and emo- 
‘tional difficulties in previous schools. His parents, who 
had recently moved to town, had bought a house primarily 
to be near her school. She had assured the mother that 
the boy would respond well to the educational program 
and personnel of her school. From the first day in school 
the boy had refused to codperate in any way. He had 
to be carried forcibly to the school; he would listen to no 
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one and would obey no one. He spent most of his time 
curled up under tables or behind closet doors. He took 
little part in any kind of play, except to hit or kick other 
children. The mother was extremely distressed about 
the child and had made every effort to obtain expert ad- 
vice on how to help him; her child had always been hard 
to manage and she was doing the best she could. 

Peter was examined in the private school. He was 
carried struggling to the examining room and on release 
quickly hid under a table. He was pulled out, put in a 
chair, and was told to put some blocks in a box. Fortu- 
nately for the examiner, he was frightened enough to 
obey. Other motor tasks followed immediately, leading 
into a series of performance tests which he did rather well. 
By this time the child was answering a few questions, and 
consequently he was given the Stanford-Binet tests with 
the mental age result listed above. 

From this examination it was apparent that the boy had 
sufficient mentality for reading but that he would need 
much eye and ear training before he was ready to read. 
The most serious difficulty, however, was the motivation 
problem. The plans for remedial work obviously would 
require individual tutoring with extremely careful han- 
dling. It seemed best not to begin tutoring with the same 
forceful approach that had characterized the examination. 
A competent tutor was assigned to the task. It was 
planned to build some unusually interesting eye and ear 
training games and to use them with two other boys in 
the room who would profit by them. This teaching was 
to be done behind a screen apart from the class but in the 
corner of the room where Peter usually hid. In addition, 
the tutor used some of the performance tests which Peter 
had found interesting. If Peter came out to look, he was 
to be ignored. On the second day, if he still was in- 
terested, he was to be allowed to take part, but only for 
a short time and in a spirit of tolerance. On the third 
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day he might be included in the group, but still for a part 
of the time only. Later he might be told that he could 
start with the group for that day and if he did well enough 
he could come sometime again. 

The plan worked out very successfully and according to 
schedule. By the beginning of the second week Peter was 
a full-fledged member of the group; later in the week he 
was given extra individual work. With his high mental age, 
he quickly acquired the visual and auditory background for 
reading and was able to learn several words. Books were 
not used until success was assured, since it was known that 
he would have nothing to do with books at all. However, 
this gap was bridged successfully and the boy made rapid 
progress. His mother was cautioned not to mention read- 
ing at home until Peter volunteered to read. After about 
three months of individual tutoring, his mother was asked 
to visit school to watch him read. ‘This too was a critical 
point which was successfully carried off. “That same night, 
the boy read to his father. However, the parents were still 
under the injunction to let him initiate all reading at home. 

Before the year was over, Peter was reading well with 
the average group in the grade. His social adjustment im- 
proved markedly with his success in school. ‘The next year 
he was no different from any other child in his group. He 
is now in a public junior high school, is making superior 
marks in all subjects, and is above average in social adjust- 
ment. 


CASE STUDY 4 


Over-Analysis in Reading by a Boy with 
Very High Mental Ability 
Clark Williams 
Age: 11 years, 2 months 
Grade 5, public school 
Binet mental age: 18 years, 4 months; IQ 166 
Reading achievement: low second grade 
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Clark had been promoted each year on the excellence of 
his work in all subjects not demanding reading. His back- 
ground in science, arts and crafts, outdoor sports, music, 
and general accomplishment was unusual. He was a leader 
in every activity in which he took part, and was liked by 
adults and children of all ages. However, reading was 
beyond him. 

His reading was a painful process of individual word 
analysis. The word chair would be met with an attack like 
this, “ch — ch — ch — ch — air —, chair, chair. What’s that? 
Oh, a chair, of course.” By the time he had completed 
his analysis, the word became an empty sound and he was 
often unable to relate it to the object. Of course, he had 
lost all sense of context by that time also. He was very 
much puzzled about his lack of success, saying, “There 
must be something to this ’m missing; a good many people 
dumber than I am can read all right, but I can’t seem to 
catch on.” Testing with a tachistoscope revealed that he 
knew no words on quick flash. Phrasing was nonexistent 
and silent reading impossible. His speaking vocabulary 
was unusually rich; he could understand anything he read 
or heard and could give an excellent oral account. 

The remedial training was very short and unusually suc- 
cessful. The relatively few words Clark knew at sight 
were presented in a tachistoscope as answers to questions. 
For example, an oral question was asked, ““What was the 
color of the girl’s dress?” and the word blue was flashed. 
Word and phrase perception exercises of this type, keep- 
ing the meaning high, were followed by sentences contain- 
ing the words which had been taught in this way. At first 
his connected reading was confused by the old habits of 
laborious sounding. He seemed very much surprised that 
he could read smoothly and get meaning. After about — 
three weeks he said: “I’ve caught on to this business now. 
I don’t think I need any more tutoring. I can do it my- 
self.” During the summer following this tutoring, he 
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read constantly, and at the beginning of the fall term he 
was making seventh-grade scores on standardized reading 


tests. Since that time his record in all school subjects has 
been a straight “A.” 


CASE STUDY 5 
Chronic Inattention in Silent Reading 


Frances Woodrow 
Age: 13 years, 7 months 
Grade 8, private school 
Group test 1Q’s of 88, 93, 90 
Binet mental age: 18 years, 6 months; IQ 136 
Reading achievement: tests varied 
from grade four to grade six 


This girl’s mother was distressed because her daughter 
was not admitted to the college preparatory section of the 
school she was attending. Her school marks had been 
poor, and the three group-test 1Q’s appeared to confirm 
the opinion of her teachers that she was not college mate- 
rial. However, the surprisingly high Binet mental age 
obtained in the clinic examination made it evident that 
Frances had mental ability to do excellent school work. 
She was immediately given an alternative form of one of 
the group tests on which her IQ had been so low. She 
took a great deal of time on each item and finished only a 
small number of items before time was called. On being 
asked what took her so long to read the items, she said: 
“You see, I read each one three times. My father says that 
I should be thorough, but it doesn’t do much good. The 
first time I read a thing, I don’t pay much attention because 
I know I’m going to read it again. The second time 
through, the words don’t make much more sense, and the 
third time isn’t much use either.” 

Her reading examinations showed her to have an excel- 
lent word-meaning vocabulary. She read orally, without 
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error and with good phrasing and expression, passages from 
college textbooks. But her comprehension was very poor; 
usually she remembered nothing of what she had read. On 
tachistoscope tests she read quickly quite difficult words 
in the most rapid flash. Her ability to analyze words was 
all that could be desired of an intelligent adult. Her silent- 
reading rate was very slow, due to re-reading. Her com- 
prehension in silent reading was very poor. However, her 
original compositions were very good. 

Since Frances had all the basic reading abilities well estab- 
lished, it was evident that inattention in reading was the 
root of her difficulty. She could not hold her attention 
through a single sentence. 2 

The remedial program was carried on through individual 
tutoring for an hour each day during three months. It 
consisted of lessons to increase attention in silent reading 
and to help in oral and written recall of materials read. 
Oral directions and questions were given before Frances 
read any sentence. For example, she was told: “This para- 
graph tells about a military expedition against some Indians. 
The first sentence tells who was made commander of the 
expedition and why he was chosen. Who was the com- 
mander, and why was he chosen? - Read it just once.” 
“The next sentence tells how many men he had and where 
he got them. How many men did he have and where did 
he get them?” After a few days of this type of practice, 
the questions covered several sentences and were of a more 
general type. Questions for specific details were given 
after the reading. 

Next, the oral questions were changed to written ones, 
which Frances read silently and then found the answers. 
The answers were given orally, so that the tutor could see 
that she was still maintaining her attention. Omissions of 
detail and inaccuracies in her answers were checked by 
further oral questions. As she became more competent in 
reading guided by questions, she was asked to read short 
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paragraphs without such guidance, the questions now com- 
ing after the reading. . 

When she mastered the art of attentive reading, the lesson 
plans were directed toward well-organized oral and written 
recall. Through the steps outlined in Chapter 10, she 
learned to make idea lines with ease. These were used 
for making oral and written summaries. This tutoring was 
done during the summer months. In September, Frances 
asked to be examined for the college preparatory section of 
the ninth grade. She made tenth-grade scores on reading 
tests and IQ’s of 140 on the alternative forms of the same 
group tests she had been given before. She was admitted 
to the college preparatory class. She maintained an average 
record throughout preparatory school. She has since 
graduated from a college of high standing. 


CASE STUDY 6 


A “Short Attention Span” Based on Visual Defect 


Mary Lyman 

Age: 8 years 

Grade 3, public school 

No mental test given 

Reading achievement: test varied 
from grade one to grade three 


Mary was brought to the Educational Clinic from a dis- 
tant town. The school report was that she had a short 
attention span. She could read well with good compre- 
hension for a short time; then her reading would “go to 
pieces” and she made careless mistakes on even the easiest 
words. 

The clinic examination showed that her oral and silent 
reading were at a high third-grade level and that her com- 
prehension was good. However, in order to avoid the 
“attention span” difficulty, the reading was assigned in short 
units interspersed with exercises which did not require read- 
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ing. Her word-recognition ability was average third grade, 
as was her ability in word analysis. Her spelling and writ- 
ing were satisfactory. 

When the formal tests were over, she was asked to read 
orally from a book. When she had read for about three 
minutes she began to make errors on almost every word 
and finally burst into tears. After a short rest from read- 
ing, she began where she had left off and read well without 
error for a short time. She said, “After I read awhile I 
can’t see the words, they go all blurred.” 

Mary’s mother said that her eyes had been checked by 
excellent eye specialists and were found to be normal in 
every way. (Her father was a physician and had been 
much concerned about eye difficulty.) A stereoscope test 
with a Wells chart showed her to be markedly exophoric. 
It was suggested to the mother that an examination be given 
particularly for muscular imbalance. The eye examination 
showed an exophoria to such a marked degree that the usual 
eye-training exercises for this condition were deemed use- 
less by the eye specialist. After an operation to adjust the 
eye muscles and a short eye-coérdination training period, 
Mary’s reading was normal. No remedial reading was 
necessary. For the past six years she has made normal 
progress in school. 
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_ A. RemepiaL-READING VOCABULARY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


The following list of words was compiled for use in prepar- 

ing for older children suitable remedial-reading materials with 

a vocabulary at the primary-grade level. It was derived by 

first selecting the words of highest frequency in the Faucett- 

Maki list. “These were then checked against the International 

Kindergarten Union list and the Fitzgerald list in order to make 

sure that the words finally included are known and used by 

children. The list contains 90 per cent of the words ordinarily 

| used in the written compositions of children in the intermediate 
3 grades, and is therefore also useful as a remedial-spelling list. 


CoMPLETE ALPHABETICAL List or 754 Worps 


The number before each word indicates its frequency; for 
example, “1”? means that the word is among the most frequently 
used words in the list, while “7” means that it is least frequently 


used at this level. 


la 7 ahead 2 an 3 ask 

1 about 6 air 1 and 7 asleep 
7 able 7 alike 7 angry leat 

3 above 7 alive 4 animal 4 ate 

7 absent 1 all 3 another 2 away 
6 across 4 almost 3 answer 7 awful 
race 3 alone 2 any 

7 add 3 along 7 anybody 4 baby 
6 address 5 already 5 anything 2 back 
4 afraid 5 also 7 apart 4 bad 

3 after 7 although 7 apple 5 bag 
6 afternoon 4 always 1 are 4 ball 

2 again 3 am 5 arm 7 bank 
3 against 7 among 4 around 5 barn 
4 ago 7 amount 2 as 4 basket 
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2 be 6 break 7 choose 5 different 
3 bear 7 bridge 7 church 6 dig 

7 beat 5 bright 4 city 4 dinner 
5 beautiful 4 bring 6 class 1 do 

4 because 7 broken 4 clean 7 doctor 
3 bed 5 brother 6 clear 3 does 

3 been 6 brought 7 climb 7 doesn’t 
3 before 3 brown 3 close 3 dog 

6 beg 7 brush 7 cloth 7 dollar 
4 began 6 build 7 clothes 4 done 

6 begin 7 burn 5 coat 5 don’t 
5 behind 7 business 4 cold 3 door 

4 being 5 busy 7 college 2 down 
4 believe 2 but 6 color 5 draw 
5 bell 7 button 2 come 5 dress 

7 belong 4 buy 5 company 5 drink 
3 best 2 by 7 cook 6 drive 

2 better 7 cool 6 drop 

3 between 2 call 6 copy 7 dry 

1 big 2 came 5 cost 7 during 
7 bill 1 can 2 could 

3 bird 7 candy 7 count 4 each 

4 birthday 6 can’t 4 country 5 ear 

5 bit 5 cap 5 course 4 early 

3 black 3 car 3 cover 6 east 

5 blow 6 card 6 cross 3 eat 

3 blue 4 care 5 cry 4 egg 

5 board 4 carry 7 cup 6 eight 
4 boat 6 case 3 Cue 4 either 
6 body Sacat 6 else 

3 book 3 catch 5 dance 4 end 

7 born 7 caught 5 dark 4 enough 
3 both 6 cause 2 day 3 even 

7 bother 7 cent 6 dead 4 evening 
7 bottom 7 certain 7 decide 5 ever 

7 bought 3 chair 6 deep 4 every 
5 box 4 change 2 did 5 everything 
2 boy 5 child 6 didn’t 6 except 
5 bread 3 children 6 die 7 excuse 
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ane 


5 expect 6 forget 7 handle 7 hurry 

3 eye 7 forgot 7 hang 7 hurt 
3 found 7 happen 

5 face 3 four 4 happy tel 

4 fair 7 tree 3 hard 7 idea 

4 fall 3 friend 7 hardly Sh 

6 family 2 from 3 has Soli 

3 far 6 front 6 hat tan 

4 farm 7 fruit 1 have 7 inside 

3 fast 5 full 7 haven’t 6 instead 

7 fat 5 fun 1 he 7 interest 

4 father 7 funny 3 head 2 into 

7 fed 3 hear 7 iron 

5 feed 5 game 3 heard Tas 

3 feel 5 garden 6 heart 1 it 

5 feet 3 gave 6 heavy 2 its 

5 fell 2 get 5 held 

6 felt 3 girl 2 help 5 jump 

4 few 2 give 2 her 2 just 

5 field 4 glad 2 here 3 keep 

7 fight 7 glass 5 hide 4 kept 

5 fill 1 go 4 high 7 kick 

3 find 7 gold 5 hill 7 kill 

3 fine 5 gone 2 him 5 kind 

7 finger 2 good 1 his 5 knew 

6 finish 3 got 5 hit 7 knock 

4 fire 7 grade 4 hold 3 know 

3 first 3 gray 5 hole 

6 fit 4 great 4 home 6 lady 

5 five 4 green 3 hope 4 land 

6 fix 7 grew 7 horn 5 large 

5 floor 5 ground 5 horse 3 last 

5 flower 5 grow 5 hot 4 late 

5 fly 3 guess 7 hour 3 laugh 

7 fold 2 house 4 lay 

7 follow 2 had 2 how 6 lead 

7 food 3 hair 4 hundred 4 learn 

6 foot 3 half 5 hungry 7 least 

1 for 3 hand 7 hunt 5 leave 
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left 
leg 
let 
letter 
lie 
life 
lift 
light 
like 
line 
listen 
little 
live 
long 
look 
lose 
lost 
lot 
love 
low 
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made 
mail 
make 
man 
many 
mark 
matter 
may 
me 
mean 
measure 
meat 
meet 
men 
middle 
might 
mile 
milk 
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4 mind 
6 mine 

5 minute 
4 miss 

7 mistake 
7 mix 

5 money 
4 month 

3 more 

3 morning 
3 most 

3 mother 
7 mountain 
5 move 

3 Mr. 

5 Mrs. 

3 much 

6 music 

2 must 

1 my 

6 myself 


name 
near 
need 
never 
new 
news 
next 
nice 
night 
nine 

no 
nobody 
noise 
nor 
north 
nose 
not 


note 
nothing 
now 
number 


IS wy DS ey By Swe eS SS SS MN WO 
lo) 
=) 
ja 
< 


AANNOA 
Ae) 
= 
5 
ct 


5 picture 
5 piece 
4 place 

7 plan 

6 plant 

2 play 

2 please 
4 point 

5 poor 

7 possible 
7 pound 
7 pour 

7 practice 
3 present 
4 pretty 
7 price 

6 print 

4 pull 

7 push 

2 put 


6 quick 
5 quiet 
6 quite 


3 rabbit 
5 rain 

2 ran 

6 rather 
4 reach 
4 read 

5 ready 
6 real 

7 really 
4 reason 
7 receive 
3 red 

4 remember 
4 rest 


7 rich 
5 ride 
4 right 
5 ring 
6 river 
5 road 
7 rock 
4 roll 
4 room 
round 
rubber 
rule 
run 


NIA 


sad 
safe 
said 
sail 
sale 
same 
sat 
save 
saw 
say 
school 
sea 
seat 
second 
see 
seem 
seen 
sell 
send 
sent 

4 set 

6 seven 
4 several 
7 sew 


5 shake 


* 
RWNNWeBAIAWNNA AWN N NN 


SIWN TWA BN ANN MAINA WIT ABUNMNNATABDNAANANAYMNANMUANH MN 


shall 
she 
shine 
ship 
shoe 
shoot 
short 
shot 
should 
show 
shut 
sick 
side 
sign 
silk 
since 
sing 
sir 
sister 
sit 

six 
size 
skin 
sleep 
slip 
slow 
small 
smoke 
snow 
so 

soft 
sold 
some 
something 
sometime 
son 
song 
soon 
sorry 
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sound 
south 
speak 
spend 
spoil 
spring 
stamp 
stand 
star 
start 
state 
station 
stay 
steal 
step 
still 
stitch 
stone 
stop 
store 
story 
straight 
strange 
street 
strong 
struck 
study 
such 
suit 
summer 
sun 
supper 
suppose 
sure 
surprise 
sweet 
swim 


WIA NAW MAIN RA WwW NDI N BAIA WA WNW aANTMNAINANABDNIANNUAANAA 


4 table 


WNUMNB BH DWN BWI UINWAUKAABNUNWWHUNHPNHWHHENBDANNUNA AN 


take 
talk 
teach 
teeth 
tell 

ten 

than 
thank 
that 

the 
their 
them 
then 
there 
these 
they 
thing 
think 
third 
this 
those 
though 
thought 
thousand 
three 
threw 
through 
throw 
tie 

till 

time 
tire 

to 
today 
together 
told 
tomorrow 
too 
took 
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5 top 7 wagon 2 when 5 wood 
6 touch 4 wait 2 where 4 word 
4 town 3 walk 6 whether 3 work 
7 trade 6 wall 1 which 6 world 
4 train 2 want 5 while 2 would 
3, tree 6 war 3 white 7 wouldn’t 
7 trip 5 warm 2 who 7 wrap 
7 trouble 1 was 4 whole 3 write 
4 true 6 wash 7 whom 7 written 
SRULY: 5 watch 6 whose 6 wrong 
4 turn 2 water 2 why 6 wrote 
2 two 3 way 6 wide 

1 we 1 will 5 yard 
3 under 6 wear 5 win 3 year 
7 understand 6 weather 5 wind 4 yellow 
3 until 4 week 5 window 3 yes 
1 up 7 weigh 5 winter 6 yesterday 
4 upon 2 well 3 wish 4 yet 
DUS 1 went 1 with 1 you 
3 use 2 were 3 without 3 young 

6 west 5 woman 2 your 
3 very 7 wet 6 wonder 6 yourself 
6 visit 1 what 7 won't 

List py Frequency-or-Use LEvELs 

a do in of the we 
about for is on them went 
all go it one there what 
and have little out they which 
are he me see to will 
at his my she up with 
big I not that was you 
can 


[ 
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above 
after 
against 
alone 
along 
am 
another 
answer 
ask 
bear 
bed 
been 
before 
best 
between 
bird 
black 
blue 
book 
both 
brown 


come 
could 
day 
did 
down 
from 
get 
give 
good 
had 
help 
her 
here 


car 
cat 
catch 
chair 
children 
close 
cover 
cut 
does 
dog 
door 
eat 
even 
eye 
far 
fast 
feel 
find 
fine 
first 
found 


four 
friend 
gave 
girl 
got 
gray 
guess 
half 
hand 
hard 


letter 
live 
love 
matter 
meet 
might 
milk 
more 
morning 
most 
mother 
Mr. 
much 
name 
near 
never 
new 
night 
nothing 
off 


oh 
once 
open 
or 
other 
pay 
present 
rabbit 
red 
same 
school 
seem 
send 
sleep 
soon 
still 
stop 
such 
sure 
their 


REMEDIAL VOCABULARY 


two 
us 
want 
water 
well 
were 
when 
where 
who 
why 
would 
your 


thing 
think 
three 
took 
tree 
try 
under 
until 
use 
very 
wall 
way 
white 
wish 
without 
work 
write 
year 
yes 
young 


eat 
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afraid 
ago 
almost 
always 
animal 
around 
ate 
baby 
bad 
ball 
basket 
because 
began 
being 
believe 
birthday 
boat 
bring 
buy 
care 
carry 
change 
city 


already 
also 
anything 
arm 

bag 

barn 
beautiful 
behind 
bell 

bit 

blow 
board 
box 
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clean 
cold 
country 
dinner 
done 
each 
early 
egg 
either 
end 
enough 
evening 
every 
fair 

fall 
farm 
father 
few 
fire 
glad 
great 
green 


happy 


bread 
bright 
brother 
busy 

ca 

child 
coat 
company 
cost 
course 


cry 


dance 


dark 


4 
high 
hold 
home 
hundred 
kept 
land 
late 
lay 
learn 
light 
line 
mind 
miss 
month 
need 
only 
our 
own 
paper 
part 
pass 
people 
place 


5) 


different 
don’t 
draw 
dress 
drink 
ear 

ever 
everything 
expect 
face 
feed 

feet 

fell 


point 
pull 
reach 
read 
reason 
remember 
rest 
right 
roll 
room 
round 
sat 
second 
sent 
set 
several 
short 
show 
sing 
six 
something 
stand 


start 
street 
summer 
table 
talk 
ten 
than 
those 
till 
today 
together 
town 
train 
true 
turn 
upon 
wait 
week 
whole 
word 
yellow 


yet 


held 
hide 
hill 
hit 
hole 
horse 
hot 
hungry 
Tl 
jump 
kind 
knew 
large 


leave 
left 
lost 
lot 
men 
minute 
money 
move 
Mrs. 
noise 
number 
often 


across 
address 
afternoon 
air 

beg 

begin 
body 
break 
brought 
build 
can’t 
card 

case 
cause 
class 
clear 
color 


’ copy 


Cross 
dead 
deep 


party 


picture 
piece 
poor 
quiet 
rain 
ready 
ride 
ring 
road 
seen 
sell 


didn’t 
die 
dig 
drive 
drop 
east 
eight 


else 
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shake 
shall 
shoe 
should 
side 
sister 
sit 
small 
snow 
sometime 
song 
speak 


6 
heavy 


instead 
lady 
lead 
leg 
low 
mail 
mark 
mile 
mine 
music 
myself 
next 
nice 
note 
ought 
page 
past 
plant 
print 


stay 
stone 
story 
strong 
sun 
suppose 
surprise 
these 
third 
thought 
through 
told 


quick 
quite 
rather 
real 
river 
save 
sea 
seven 
ship 
sick 
sign 
silk 
sold 
sound 
south 
spring 
step 
store 
suit 
sweet 


tomorrow 
top 
warm 
watch 
while 
win 
wind 
window 
winter 
woman 
wood 


yard 


teach 
though 
thousand 
touch 
visit 

wall 

war 
wash 
wear 
weather 
west 
whether 
whose 
wide 
wonder 
world 
wrong 
wrote 
yesterday 
yourself 
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able 
absent 
act 

add 
ahead 
alike 
alive 
although 
among 
amount 
angry 
anybody 
apart 
apple 
asleep 
awful 
bank 
beat 
belong 
bill 
born 
bother 
bottom 
bought 
bridge 
broken 
brush 
burn 
business 
button 
candy 
caught 
cent 
certain 
choose 


pes 2a 


church 
climb 
cloth 
clothes 
college 
cook 
cool 
count 
cup 
decide 
doctor 
doesn’t 
dollar 
dry 
during 
excuse 
fat 

fed 
fight 
finger 
fold 
follow 
food 
forgot 
free 
fruit 
funny 
glass 
gold 
grade 
erew 
handle 
hang 
happen 
hardly 


7 


haven’t 
horn 
hour 
hunt 
hurry 
hurt 
idea 
inside 
interest 
iron 
kick 
lall 
knock 
least 

lie 

life 

lift 
listen 
lose 
measure 
meat 
middle 
mistake 
mix 
mountain 
news 
nine 
nobody 
nor 
north 
nose 
o'clock 
office 
order 


paid 


paint 
pencil 
person 
pick 
plan 
possible 
pound 
pour 
practice 
price 
push 
really 
receive 
rich 
rock 
rubber 
rule 
sad 
safe 
sail 
sale 
seat 
sew 
shine 
shoot 
shot 
shut 
since 
sir 

size 
skin 
slip 
slow 
smoke 


soft 
son 
SOrry 
spend 
spoil 
stamp 
star 
state 
station 
steal 
stitch 
straight 
strange 
struck 
study 
supper 
swim 
teeth 
threw 
throw 
tie 

tire 
trade 
trip 
trouble 
understand 
wagon 
weigh 
wet 
whom 
won't 
wouldn’t 
wrap 
written 


B. DurRELL-SULLIVAN READING VOCABULARIES FOR 
Grapes Four, Five, AND Six’ Derivep FRomM Worp 
Counts or Books ComMon ty Usep tn Eacu GRADE 


Some of the most urgent problems among slow learners, 
especially in the intermediate grades, could be helped by a 
knowledge of the words most frequently used in books. 
Thorndike has shown that books recommended for a single 
grade level reveal a wide range of vocabulary. The number 
of words to be met by the child in any of the intermediate 
grades is apparently almost limitless, while his power of learn- 
ing words is definitely limited to a small fraction of this total. 
Economy in learning, then, demands that lists be drawn up of 
words which are most frequently encountered by children 
in reading in each of the intermediate grades. Such lists 
would be an aid not only in direct vocabulary instruction, but 
also in teaching transfer skills such as word-analysis and word- 
derivation methods. They would also assist in making a bet- 
ter correlation between the reading vocabularies and those of 
writing, spelling, and composition. 

The books selected for the present study were reading series 
and social-studies books, with a few books in natural science, 
found to be in wide current use for each of the intermediate 
grades. Seventeen books were used for grade four, twenty 
for grade five, and nineteen for grade six. While the basal 
readers predominate, social-studies books were included be- 
cause under present curriculum tendencies the social-studies 
work provides a large part of the reading program. The list 
of books used for each grade follows: 


Fourth-Grade Books 


PUBLISHER AND 


Name or Book AUTHOR 
DaTE OF PUBLICATION 


Lincoln Readers (Fourth) Isobel Davidson Laurel Book Company; 
Charles Anderson 1929 


Storyland (Book IV) C. M. Parker Row, Peterson & Co.; 
: M. Free 1930 
H. T. Treadwell 


1 Originally published in The Elementary English Review for April 
and May, 1938. 
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Elson Basic Readers (Book 
IV) 

Fourth Reader (Revised 
Edition) 

Work Play (Book IV) 
Magic Hours 

The Great Idea and Other 
Stories 


Trails of Adventure 
(Book IV) 


Book Friends 


Atlantic Readers (Book I) 
The Understanding 
Prince 


Pathway to Reading 
(Fourth) 


Adventures in Reading 
(Fourth) 


Nature and Science Read- 
ers (Book IV) 

Thought Study Readers 
(Book IV) 


Everyday Classics (Fourth 
Reader) 


Ourselves and Our City 


Around the World 
the Children 

The Earth and Living 
Things: Pathways in 
Science 

The First Three Hundred 
Years in America 


Home Folks: 


with 


5G] 


W. H. Elson 
W. S. Gray 


Emma M. Bolenius 


A. I. Gates 
Jie Ayer 


B. R. Buckingham 


M. Browning 

H. Follis 

U. W. Leavell 
E. G. Breckenridge 
R. L. Hardy 

E. Turpin 
Randall J. Condon 


B. B. Coleman 


E. Smith 
Lowe 

S. Simpson 
M. Patch 
E. Howe 


R. Spencer 
Gans 
W. Horst 


T. Baker 
. H. Thorndike 


. G. Carpenter 
F. G. Carpenter 


. 9. Craig 
B. D. Hurley 


N. G. Clark 
W. F. Gordy 


J. Russell Smith 


Scott, Foresman & Co.; 
1931 . 

Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; 1929 

The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1933 

Ginn & Co.; 1934 


American Book Com- 
pany; 1936 


Newson & Co.; 1929 


Little, Brown & Co.; 
1928 


Silver, Burdett & Co.; 
1926 


Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc.; 1928 


The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1934 
Lyons & Carnahan; 1929 


The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1928 

American Book Com- 
pany; 1928 

American Book Com- 
pany; 1927 

Ginn & Co.; 1932 


Charles Scribner’s Sons; — 
1931 


John C. Winston Com- 
pany; 1934 


INTERMEDIATE VOCABULARY 


Fifth-Grade Books 


PUBLISHER AND 


Name or Book AUTHOR 
Date OF PUBLICATION 


Fifth Reader (Revised Emma M.Bolenius Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Edition) pany; 1929 
Lincoln Readers (Fifth) Isobel Davidson Laurel Book Company; 
Charles Anderson 1929 


Elson Basic Readers W. H. Elson Scott, Foresman & Co.; 
(Book V) W. S. Gray 1931 
Reading and Living (Book H. C. Hill Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
1D) R. L. Lyman 1930 
N. E. Moore 


Builders of Our Country G. Southworth D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc.; 1922 


Too Many Bears and B. R. Buckingham Ginn & Co.; 1936 
Other Stories 
Working Together A. W. Edson Benjamin H. Sanborn & 
M. E. Laing Co.; 1935 
Helpful Living C. L. Brownell Rand McNally & Co.; 
A. C. Ireland 1935 
H. F. Giles 
Work Play (Book V): A. I. Gates The Macmillan Com- 
Pleasant Lands Te Mo ASE pany; 1932 
The World’s Gifts (Book U. W. Leavell American Book Com- 
V) E.G. Breckenridge pany; 1936 
M. Browning 
H. Follis 
Book Adventures R. L. Hardy Newson & Co.; 1929 
E. Turpin 
Atlantic Readers (Book Randall J.Condon Little, Brown & Co.; 
Il): High and Far 1928 
Pathway to Reading B. B. Coleman Silver, Burdett & Co.; 
(Fifth) W. Uhl 1926 
J. F. Hosic 
Adventures in Reading E. E. Smith Doubleday, Doran & 
(Fifth) O. Lowe Co., Inc.; 1928 
L. S. Simpson 
Storyland (Book V) L. W. Rader Row, Peterson & Co.; 
M. Free 1930 
H. T. Treadwell 


Wature and Science Read- E. M. Patch The Macmillan Com- 
ers (Book V) H. E. Howe pany; 1934 
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Thought Study Readers 
(Book V) 


P. R. Spencer 
R. Gans 
L. D. Fritschler 


The New Path to Reading A. D. Cordts 


(Book V) 
Learning about Our 


G. S. Craig 


World: Pathways in Sci- M. O. Condry 


ence 


The Birth and Growth of N. G. Clark 


Our Nation 


Name or Book 


Lincoln Readers (Sixth) 


Reading to Learn (Book 1) 


The Masquerade and Other 


Stories 
Golden Leaves 


Winning Our Way (Book 


VI) 


Reading and Living 
(Middle Grades) 


Book World 


Atlantic Readers (Book 
Ill): The Wonderful 
Tune 


Pathway to Reading 
(Sixth) 


Elson Basic Readers (Book 


VI) 
Adventures in Reading 
(Sixth) 
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W. F. Gordy 


Sixth-Grade Books 


AUTHOR 


Isobel Davidson 
Charles Anderson 
G. A. Yoakam 
W. C. Bagley 

P. A. Knowlton 
B. R. Buckingham 


A. I. Gates 

ee YevaAvier 

U. W. Leavell 

E. G. Breckenridge 
M. Browning 

H. Follis_ 

lsh, (O, dabilt 

R. L. Lyman 

N. E. Moore 

R. L. Hardy 

E. Turpin 
Randall J. Condon 


B. B. Coleman 
W. Uhl 

J. F. Hosic 

E. Howard 
W. H. Elson 
W. S. Gray 


E. E. Smith 
O. Lowe 
L. S. Simpson 


Lyons & Carnahan; 1929 


Ginn & Co.; 1932 


Ginn & Co.; 1932 


Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
1933 


PUBLISHER AND 
Date or PuBLICATION 


Laurel Book Company; 
1928 


The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1935 


Ginn & Co.; 1934 


The Macmillan Corn- 
pany; 1932 

American Book Com- 
pany; 1936 


Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
1930 


Newson & Co.; 1929 


Little, Brown & Co.; 
1928 


Silver, Burdett & Co.; 
1926 


Scott, Foresman & Co.; 
1931 

Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc.; 1928 


INTERMEDIATE VOCABULARY 


oo aa 


Nature and Science Read- E. M. Patch The Macmillan Com- 
ers (Book VI) H. E. Howe pany; 1934 
Thought Study Readers PP. R. Spencer Lyons & Carnahan; 
(Book VI) R. Gans 1930 
L. D. Fritschler 
Everyday Classics (Book F. T. Baker The Macmillan Com- 
VI) A. H. Thorndike pany; 1928 
How the World Is Clothed ¥. G. Carpenter American Book Com- 
pany; 1929 
Builders of Our Country G. Southworth D. Appleton-Century 
(Book II) ; Company, Inc.; 1922 
Our Earth and Its Story: G. S. Craig Ginn & Co.; 1932 
Pathways in Science G. N. Johnson 
Children’s Own Readers M. E. Pennell Ginn & Co.; 1929 
(Book VI) A. M. Cusack 


In counting the words, only those words were recorded 
which do not appear in the Gates Primary List. Words are 
included in the final list which appeared in seven or more books 
at each grade level. Words appearing in the lower-grade lists 
are, of course, not repeated in the later lists. It seemed more 
desirable to use a basis of one or more appearance in each of 
seven books than to use a total frequency count, since a single 
book might use a word so frequently that it would be weighted 
incorrectly in the final list. The size of a word list is, of 
course, determined by the criterion which is used for including 
the word in the list. For the purposes of the author it was 
desirable to have lists of from 500 to 700 words at each of the 
grade levels. The criterion of use in at least seven of the 
books for the grade level was the one which produced the 
most satisfactory word groups. This basis for selection of 
words yielded 691 words in the fourth-grade list, 525 words in 
the fifth-grade list, and 849 words in the sixth-grade list. 
While it would be desirable to have an increase in the number 
of words for each grade, rather than the marked dropping off 
in the number for the fifth grade, it seemed best for various 
reasons not to change the basis of word selection for an indi- 
vidual grade. 
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SELECTED VOCABULARY FOR GRADE Four 


B-D * 


a 
abide 
ablaze 
abode 
absent 
abuse 
acre 
action 
actor 
addition 
adopt 
adore 
adventure 
advertise 
agent 
agree 
airship 
alien 
almond 
alter 
alternate 
anger 
annoy 
antelope 
appetite 
appoint 
arch 
arctic 
army 
arrest 
artist 
attire 
attract 


ip 
4a 


VS el sage 
Sy 


q 


avoid 
awe 
awl 


b 


bacon 


- badge 


balcony 
balk 
banister 
banquet 
bargain 
barren 
baste 
beacon 
behave 
bellows 
bewilder 
blade 
blast 
bleach 
blessed 
blinds 
blinker 
blister 
blizzard 
blood 
bluff 
blunt 
bolt 
bomb 
boost 
bore 


2b 
4a 
7) 


T 
4a 


wrirnn | Seager > ort GCN) ib seh, Seat: Se) 12k PS rn 


Ans 


& 
mm I 
adv 


aa 


q 


1The column headed “T” shows the rating of the word in the 
Thorndike list; the column headed “B-D” shows the grade placement in 
the Buckingham-Dolch list. See also pages 388-391 for a discussion of 


these ratings. 
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boss 6 KU chef 18 KU 
bound 2a 2 chest 2b KU 
brace 4b 2 chew 6 KU 
bracket 9 6 chief 1b KU 
bravery 5a 8 chilly 8 4 
bray 9 3 choir 4b 5 
breathe 2a 6 chorus sf 4 
bribe 5b _ chuckle 6 8 
brief 2b 4 click 10 2 
brilliant 4a 4 cling 5a 2 
brisk Sa — clutch 5a 5 
broad 1b 3 coach 2b 3 
bustle a ii coax 8 5 
bureau 3b KU combine 3a 6 
comical 10 6 
aC gk B= DD) commence 3b 5 
cab 6 KU compound Sb 2 
cabinet 4b KU conceal 3a 6 
cactus 10 8 concert 4a 5 
calk 16 a3 congress 2b 4 
calm 2b 5 consume 4a’ 7 
cancel 8 5 content 2a 4 
canoe 4b KU continue 1b 4 
canopy 9 6 contrary 3a 3 
capable 3b 5 control 2b 3 
. carcass 8 == coral Sb 5 
cargo 4b 3 couch 3a KU 
carver 13 as council 2b 4 
cash 3b 2 coupon i 5 
' cashier 6 5 courage 2b 4 
cast 2a 2 cove 9 5 
central 2b 3 cramp 8 3 
cereal 8 2 crank 8 KU 
challenge 6 5 crate 7 3 
= chamber 2a 4 credit 3a 4 
chapel 3a 6 creep 2b 2 
charge 1b 3 crest 4a 5 
charter 4b 5 crew 2a 5 
cheat 4a 2 crude 6 7 


+ 
— 
Ww 
ON 
=) 
fmol 
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crust 
curate 
custard 


d 
dagger 
daily 
dainty 
damage 
damp 
darn 
dazzle 
deal 
decide 
declare 
deface 
defeat 
defend 
delight 
dent 
depart 
deposit 
desire 
dessert 
difficult 
dike 
dilute 
direct 
discuss 
disease 
dismal 
dismiss 
dispatch 
distance 
distress 
district 
ditch 
dose 
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fe 
s 


Za} ISD aes SO IS Se 


Ge 


pea Oe ero oo tS SOE ree ee 


drain 
drift 
drill 
drip 
drug 
dull 
dumb 
dump 
dusk 
dwell 
dye 


€ 


ebony 
education 
elastic 
elect 
electric 
elegant 
elevate 
else 
embark 
emblem 
embrace 
engineer 
enter 
envy 
erect 
escape 
event 
evergreen 
evil 

exact 
examine 
example 
exchange 
expel 
eyesight 


q G 


ra 
S 


AhuARMYN 
ex G 


es 


AINWAHAPDAWARAW RAMA 


f 


fable 
fade (less) 
failure 
faith 
false 
falsehood 
famous 
faucet 
female 
fencing 
‘fender 
ferocious 
ferry 
fever 
fiber 
fidget 
fiery 

file 

film 
filthy 
flash 
flask 
flesh 
foliage 
folk 
fondle 
foreign 
forenoon 
forge 
form 
fort 
fountain 
frame 
fraud 
frightful 
frigid 
froth 
frown 


fudge 
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B-D 
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Gq 


Gq 


(@ 


q 


furnace 
furnish 
furniture 


g 
gale 
gallery 
gallon 
gaseous 
gem 
generous 
germ 
ghost 
glance 
gleam 
glide 
glimpse 
globe 
gloomy 
glory 
glossy 
glue 
glutton 
gnash 
governor 
gown 
grab 
grade 
grammar 
granite 
grant 
grasp 
gravel 
grease 
grief 
groove 


group 
guest 


BY PSY. 


3b KU 
Da 3 
2b KU 


a 
roe) 
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te 


h 
habit 
halibut 
halt 
halter 
harbor 
hardy 
harp 
harvest 
haste 
hatchet 
haughty 
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prejudice 
prelate 
premium 
prescribe 
prescription 
prey 
primitive 
principle 
prior 
portable 
portico 
probe 
product 
profession 
profusion 
prohibit 
project 
prominent 
promote 
prophesy 
prospective 
prostrate 
protest 
prow 
prudent 
publish 
pun 
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purity 5a 4 rejoice 2a 6 
pursue 2b 7 reluctant 7 8 
pursuit 4b 6 repair 2a 3 
reptile 8 7 
q ip B-D reserve 3 4 
quaint Sa 2 resign 3b 6 
quarry 5a 6 resinous 10 = 
quartet 13 ~ resist 4a 5 
quaver 11 resonant 16 — 
quell 6 — resource 6 4 
quest Sb 6 respect 2a 4 
queue — — reveal 3a 5 
quicken 4a 3 reverse 4b 6 
quince 14 7 review 2b 3 
quiver 4a — revise 7 7 
quoit 12 - rind 9 2 
quota 14 - ringlet 9 — 
rivulet 7 8 
r ‘5 B-D rocket 9 5 
rabble 8 7 roller Sa KU 
radiation 16 7 routine 8 7 
radium 13 6 rural 3b cs 
rafter 6 7 
raid 8 2 s T B-D 
rampart 9 4 sage 4a 3 
rapier 14 — sanctuary 5a 8 
ration 7 — sapling 8 8 
ravage 8 — scabbard 9 = 
realization 9 - scaffold ih 8 
_ reassure 8 7 scandal 6 4 
recipe 9 6 scanty 5b - 
~ recline 7 8 scepter 4b 8 
reconcile 4a 8 schedule 6 3 
recount 6 = scholar 4a 3 
recruit y I scientist 7 5 
recur 9 — scorn 3a 7 
referee u7/ H | scramble 6 3 
reforestation — — scribe 9 7 
regale 14 — scrimmage = ra 
[385.41 
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scrutiny 
sculptor 
seclusion 
secretary 
sedate 
seedling 
seep 
sensation 
sentry 
serf 
sewerage 
sheaf 
sheen 
sheer 
shellac 
shelter 
sheriff 
shift 
shoal 
shrewd 
shrivel 
shroud 
shuttle 
siege 
signature 
silt 
simplicity 
sinister 
skein 
skirmish 
slash 
sledge 
sliver 
sluice 
smite 
smooch 
sober 
solemnity 
soluble 
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spaniel 
spectacular 
sphinx 
spoil 
spout 
squeal 
squid 
squirm 
squirt 
stadium 
stagnant 
stalwart 
stanch 
standard 
staple 
stationer 
statuary 
stealthy 
stenographer 
stimulate 
stockade 
strategy 
strode 
strove 
strut 
studio 
sublime 
subtle 
subway 
sucker 
sunder 
superb 
supplant 
surgeon 
surgery 
survive 
suspense 
swath 
sympathetic 
system 
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tackle 
tallyho 
tambourine 
tango 
tank 
tanner 
~ tannic 
tapestry 
tarry 
taunt 
taut 
tawny 
telegraphy 
temporary 
tense 
tension 
terrace 
terse 
test tube 
tether 
textile 
thorough 
thresh 
thrifty 
throttle 
tinker 
token 
toll 
tourney 
tow 
trammel 
transit 
tremulous 
tropic 
truce 
tumult 
turbulent 
turmoil 
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tutor 
typist 

u 
underhanded 


undertake 
unfortunate 
unique 
unpalatable 
unstable 
unstrung 
unwise 
upheaval 
upright 
uprose 
urge 
utensil 
utilize 
utter 


Vv 
vagab ond 


vagrant 
vague 
valise 
valor 
valued 
vaudeville 
vegetarian 
vehicle 
vellum 
velocity 
vender 
veneer 
vengeance 
ventilate 
venture 
verdant 
vermin 


6 
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vesper 9 a wane i 3 
vexation 6 — wanton 4b — 
vibrant 14 — weft = — 
vicinity 6 5 weld 8 — 
victim 4a 4 wheedle 11 = 
violate 4b 6 whit if 4 
viper 7 7 wicker 13 5 
vise 14 7 wigwag = = 
vitamin ia 8 windlass 10 = 
vivacious 14 8 wither 3b 4 
vivid Sb 6 wobble 19 — 
vocalize 6 _— 
vogue 6 _ y T “325 
volunteer il 5 yacht 11 5 
vulcanize 18 _ yam 20 aks 
‘yearling 13 8 
w T B-D yeomen 9 8 
waddle 11 = yield 2a >) 
wafer 8 = yolk 10 3 
waffle 20 5 youthful 4a 8 
wallop 18 6 yuletide — — 
wallow 8 8 


CoMPARISON OF THE Lists with OtrHEeR Worp Lists 


The Thorndike rating of the words in each of the three lists 
is shown in Table 1. In each list words are found on all 
Thorndike frequency levels. While Thorndike suggested 
words in the third thousand of his list for fourth grade and in > 
the fourth thousand for fifth grade, this study shows that no — 
such section of the Thorndike list is assigned to any grade in 
actual use. The words in the fourth- and fifth-grade lists show 
almost equal range and frequency in terms of Thorndike thou- 
sands. A small percentage of the words in each grade list 
does not appear in the Thorndike list at all. One of the reasons 
for this lack of agreement between grade level and Thorndike 
thousand level is that the Thorndike list is primarily a count of 
adult literature and words used primarily in children’s literature — 
often appear so infrequently in adult reading as to appear at — 
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TABLE 1 


INTERMEDIATE-GRADE VOCABULARY Lists DISTRIBUTED 3Y 
THORNDIKE THOUSANDS 


THORNDIKE Grave IV GraDE V Grave VI 
THOUSAND 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
1 46 6.6 11 21 0 0.0 
2 145 21.0 60 11.4 20 2.4 
3 113 16.4 106 20.2 41 4.8 
4 95 iis (pl 1325 61 a2, 
5 78 18S 54 10.3 91 10.7 
6 48 6.9 45 8.6 66 7.8 
7 32 4.6 28 aS 91 10.7 
8 26 Besos 24 4.6 83 9.8 
9 18 2.6 23) 44 64 15 
10 17 ghee) 18 3.4 52 6.1 
11 16 ING) 16 “oe 37 44 
12 9 ile} 14 2.7 42 4.9 
13 9 die8 11 Dall 26 3.1 
14 6 0.9 7 11-8) 31 2.7 
15 5 0.7 5 1.0 27 She 
16 3 0.4 3 0.6 25 ASS) 
17 5 0.7 4 0.8 15 1.8 
18 4 0.6 2 0.4 18 Del 
19 4 0.6 1 0.2 14 1.6 
20 2 0.3 5 1.0 9 iat 
No Rating 10 1.4 17 SEPA 36 4.2 


later Thorndike levels. Another reason for the lack of agree- 
’ ment is that there has been no standardizing agency to unify 
the vocabulary at these grade levels; authors of books choose 
whatever words they feel best express their ideas to middle- 
grade children. 
q A comparison of the intermediate-grade reading vocabulary 
lists with the Buckingham-Dolch Free Association Study ap- 
~ pears in Table 2. Again, it is found that there is no close 
agreement between the grade assignments found in the reading 
materials and those assigned by Buckingham and Dolch. Per- 
_ haps the reason for the assignment of many words to the higher 
- grades in the Buckingham-Dolch Study is that these words 
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PER CENT 


10 (al 12° 13 14 25 16) 17 Asie Hae 
CHORE Daa THOUSAND ist 


come into the child’s writing vocabulary through the medium 
of his reading. It may require a year or more of reading ex- 
perience with a word to give the child sufficient familiarity with 
the word to include it in his writing vocabulary. A higher 
Buckingham-Dolch grade assignment is, therefore, no sure in- 
dication that the word ought not to be richaded at some lower- 
grade level. However, there are a great many words which 
appear in the child’s writing vocabulary, as shown by the 
Buckingham-Dolch list, before they appear in his reading vo- 
cabulary. “These words with lower Buckingham-Dolch ratings 
ane particularly significant for the teaching of reading, since 
it is probably true that the child has found need for the use 
of the word in the earlier grades. The method of the Buck- 
ingham-Dolch tabulation, however, permitted the inclusion of 
a word on the list if it was used by three or more children. 
The presence of a few extremely bright children in any grade 
might cause unsuitable grade assignments in this method of 
comparison. 
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TABLE 2 


BuUCKINGHAM-DoLcH GRADE-LEVEL ASSIGNMENTS FOR WORDS ON EACH 
OF THE INTERMEDIATE-GRADE VOCABULARY Lists 


BucKINGHAM- GrapE IV GRADE V Grave VI 
DotcH GRADE 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
KU 94 12.6 24 4.6 9 ial 
2, 121 ES 49 9.3 18 Dal 
3 109 15.8 72 13:7 38 4.5 
4 109 15.8 56 10.7 40 4.7 
5 98 14.2 91 ig} 86 10.1 
6 51 7A Ui 1SES MAYS 1325 
7 31 4.5 49 9.3 140 16.5 
8 26 3.8 23 4.4 103 Aa 
No Rating Sy te 90 doth 300 35.3 
691 525 849 
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C. Worp Groupincs For EmpuHasis on. CERTAIN 


all 

ball 
call 
fall 


fallen 


Sounps* AND PHONOGRAMS 


ih al 
bag ham cat can 
tag has rat ran 
wag have hat man 
rag back sat fan 
am pack at pan 
jam pat an 
Pa EY 
late cave 
date wave 
name age ate made 
game cage gate gave 
came safe 
same face 
3. al 
pail maid air 
mail maiden hair 
nail paid airplane 
sail afraid stairs 
quail paint upstairs 
wait faint downstairs 
raise fair 
raised fairy 
pair 
chair 
5. all 
hall small 
tall smaller 
taller smallest 
tallest 
wall 
walls 


cap 
lap 
tap 


nap 
map 


Tap 


race 
Case 


4. ake 


make 
take 
cake 
shake 
bake 
wake 
lake 
sake 


6. and 


and = # 
hand 
land 
sand 
stand 


grand 


1See reference to this list in Chapter 9, page 229. The groupings 
were prepared by Dorothy L. Jones, Cambridge School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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are 

far 
hard 
card 
garden 
yard 
dark 
bark 
barking 
park 


caught - 
taught 
naughty 
daughter 
saucer 
because 
cause 
saw 

paw 


day 
today 
hay 
play 
playing 
played 
way 
ways 
away 
always 
may 


SOUNDS AND PHONOGRAMS 


a __ 


cart 
barn 
farm 
farmer 
part 
party 
star 
start 


8. au—aw 


draw 
drawing 
drawn 
drawback 
hawk 

law 

lawn 
straw 


strawberries 


eaAYs 


say 

lay 
pay 
gay 
gray 
clay 
yesterday 
pray 
stay 
staying 
stayed 


starting 
started 
march 
marching 
large 
charge 
mark 
market 
sharp 


shawl 
crawl 
claws 
awful 
awfully 
gnaw 
gnawed 
jaw 
dawn 


maybe 
Sunday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
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TOmmce 
ice since 
nice prince 
mice piece 
rice dance 
twice voice 
slice fence 
price face 
once faces 

12.46 
bed tell 
bell red 
egg ten 
leg wet 
hen well 
men yes 
den set 
get fed 
fell let 

eat 
eaten 
beat 
beaten 
beating’ 
seat 
seated 
heat 
meat 
neat 
neater 
each 
reach 
reached 
reaching 
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race 
races 
place 
places 


yet 
beg 


led 
wet 
less 
pet 
web 
met 
sell 


children 


child 
chair 
chicken 
chick 
change 
cheese 
chase 


14. ea 


neatest 
neatly 
east 
Easter 
least 
peanut 
pea 
leaf 
leaves 
sea 
squeal 
squealed 


15. each 


teach 
teacher 
teaching 
peach 
peaches 


be 
she 
free 


cherry 
chop 
church 
each 
much 
such 
lunch 
inch 


135,¢ 


see three 
bee 
tree 


squeals 
dream 
dreaming ~ 
dreamed 
easy ey 
easiest 
easier : 
speak et 
speaking oe > 
squeak aie 


squeaking 


preach 

preached 
preaching ey 
beach — aa 
beaches 


SOUNDS AND PHONOGRAMS 
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16. ear 
ear dear near year 
fear dearest nearer yearly 
fearing hear nearest tear 
feared hearing nearly tears 
Lee 
see keep meet wheel 
seen deep sweet teeth 
seem deeper street week 
seed sleep green between 
bee sleepy feed indeed 
tree sleeping need geese 
free asleep needle cheese 
knee sheep feel 
18. er 
mother everything supper 
other everybody letter 
another after ; newspaper 
brother afternoon cracker 
sister afterwards over 
father paper cover 
ever flower covered 
whatever butter matter 
however buttercup river 
butterfly stranger older 
never better faster 
' every dinner louder 
everyone 
be 
19. ew 20. ge 
4 
new chewed dew age page cage 
_ knew news chew large charge change 
newspaper chewing strange bridge orange 
flew grew 


SCLewW 
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Bike Tl 
pig lip him pin 
big tip SIX win 
dig pick fix miss 
in kick mix kiss 
till did sit fit 
bill hid it 
if lid bit 
is kid hit 
Daal 

ice fine nice 
kite five wide 
mice nine mine 
ride knife bite 
time line life 
hide mile rice 
like lie wife 

23s Ie 
pie tie cries 
lie ties cried 
flies die skies 
dried died satisfied 

24. ight 
right midnight mighty 
night bright light 
slight tight fright 
frightened moonlight 

25. ind 
kind unkind 
unkindness kindly 
behind mind 
reminded find 
wind ‘winding 
blindness grind 
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will 
hill 
fill 
mill 


rise 
ripe 
wise 
write 
tie 
die 


tries 
tried 
replied 


daylight 


kindness 
hind 
remind 
finding 
blind 
grinding 


bird 

girl 
blackbird 
shirt 

stir 
whirling 


and 

hand 
handle 
sand 
stand 
kind 
mind 
hind 
pound 
pounding 


went 
want 
ant 
elephant 
hunt 


SOUNDS AND PHONOGRAMS 
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26. ing 


going 
coming 
hopping 
trying 
singing 
bringing 
stringing 


ait 


birthday 
first 
circus 
third 
stirs 


28. nd 


understand 
candle 
grandmother 
grandfather 
second 
round 
around 
ground 
sound 
sounded 


29. nt 


cent 
wanted 
aunt 
planted 
hunted 


ring 
swing 


running 
getting 
doing 
flying 
ringing 
swinging 


bluebird 
dirty 
dirt 
thirsty 
whirl 


end 
ended 
send 
sending 
friend 
find 
wind 


pond 


sent 
wanting 
plant 
planting 
hunting 
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wy 


" 
+ 7 
et ee 


to ta 
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30. 


not 
got 
lock 
ox 
toss 


box 
hot 
top 
nod 


dog 


boat 
coat 
goat 
coal 
cocoa 
oats 


old 
told 
holding 
coldest 
gold 
scold 
unfold 


book 
cooky 
foot 
good-by 
hood 
took 
looked 
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O 31k 
log hog home rope 
lot rock hole toe 
hop fox bone hope 
on doll 
327500 
road coasted coasting 
load float soap) am 
toad floated oak 
roast floating cloak _ ii 
roasted boast cloakroom 
coast boasted a 
33. old 
older oldest 
sold hold 
cold colder 
bold boldly 
goldenrod fold 
scolded folded 
34. 00 eae 
cook woodpecker 
cooked woodman 
- good bookkeeper 
wood brook a= 
stood understood _ 
look undertook 
looking overlook a. 


room 
bedroom 
moon 
moonlight 
root 

shoot 
stool 
sooner 
afternoon 
choose 


book 
shook 
cooked 


corn 
corner 
morning 
fork 
horse 
fOr : 
horn 


out 


~ outside 


~ without 
about 
house 
mouse 
loud 
loudly 
ourselves 
mouth 
fountain 
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35. 00 
cool 
cooler 
coolest 
fool 
school 
foolish 
schoolroom 
soon 
goose 
rooster 
36. ook 
look cook 
hook brook 
Sle Oke 
store hornet 
story torn 
wore born 
tore short 
forget shorter 
forgot shortest 
more north 
38. ou 
louder 
loudest 
cloud 
cloudy 
shout 
shouts 
shouted 
round 
flour 
south 


broom 
broomstick 
droop 
drooping 
smooth 
smoother 
smoothly 
noon 

loose 
balloon 


took 
looking 


porch 
door 
floor 
storm 
stormy 
before 
sort 


around 
pound 
pounded 
ground 
underground 
sound 
sounded 

our 

hour 
mountain 
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39. ould 
would could should 

40. ow (0) 
low snowballs grown showed grow grown arrow 
lower know flow snow growing window throws 
below known flown yellow fellow follow throwing 
bow row slow hollow swallow tomorrow 
bowl rows slowly 
showed crow throw 

41. ow 

now cows nightgown 
how down owl 
however town crowd 
somehow downstairs crowded 
howl flower brown 
howled flowers brownish 
howling showers frown 
COW gown frowning 
growl growled plow 
plowman plowing 

42. oi—oy 
boy boil pointed 
toy boils pointing 
boys boiling join 
toys oil joint 
joy spoil noise 
enjoy spoiled voice 
enjoyed spoiling 
enjoying point 
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nest 
best 
west 
almost 
postman 
frost 


catch 
catches 
catching 
match 
matched 
matches 
patch 
patches 


thing 
thank 
think 
that 
the 
this 
these 
those 


SOUNDS AND PHONOGRAMS 
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43. sh 


shake 
should 
shell 
shine 
dish 
fish 
wish 
wishing 


44. st 


must 
just 
first 
past 
lost 
taste 


45. tch 


scratch 
scratching 
watch 
watches 
watched 
watching 
witch 
witches 


46. th 


three 
then 
them 
there 
their 
they 
than 
with 


wash 
washed 
washing 
splash 
splashed 
brush 
brushes 
brushed 
brushing 


best 
most 
last 
fast 
east 
tasted 
tasting 


stitch 
stitches 
ditch 
ditches 
stretch 
stretched 
stretching 
notch 
notches 


mouth 
mother 
farther 
father 
brother 
grandmother 
grandfather 
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run 
sun 
fun 
gun 
up 
cup 
gum 


when 
which 
while 


hurt 
turkey 
turn 
return 
returning 
burn 
surprised 


what 
white 
whip 


surprising 
ae oa 
furnish © 
returned 
turtle 

surprise 
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Abney, Louise, 141 

Absence from school during first 
year, 288 

Adams, Phyllis, 57 

Adjusting the work to pupils, 100 

Anagrams, game of adapted, 219 

Analysis of difficulties, informal, 
18-37; individual, 296-315 

Analysis sheet for reading abil- 
ities, 36, 37 

Assignment cards, 80 

Associational reading, 33, 231, 244 

Attitude and interest, simple scale 
for, 21; ratings of (Table 5), 49; 
improving, 98-114 

Audience reading, 
improving, 119 

Audience situation, importance of 
maintaining, 116 


methods for 


Barrows, S. T., 141 

Betts, E. A., 16, 230, 283, 295, 298, 
B15, 33.1 

Bibliographical guidance, note re- 
garding, 15-17 

Blends, initial and final, 201, 207 

Boney, C. De Witt, 75 

Books, graded lists of: on animals, 
86-87; on China, 87-88; on boats, 
88-89; adventure stories, 89-91, 
Mediterranean countries, with 

miscellaneous group specializa- 
tion, 91-97; remedial reading, 
112-114 


Boston University School of Ed- 


ucation, partial list of completed 
master’s theses, 327-329 
Brown, B. D., 253 


Buckingham, B. R., 165 


Burns, Barbara, 53 
Buros, Oscar K., 34 


Case, I. M., 141 

Case studies in remedial instruc- 
tion, 333-344 

Center of interest, 72-73 

Check list of important errors, oral 
reading, 23, 36, 37; of difficulties, 
304 

Child development and 
reading difficulties, 286 

Classes, types of remedial, 317 

Clinic, reading, 324-327 

Clipping file, 67 

Clippings, sorting, from partial» 
reading, 242 

Cole, Luella W., 196, 274, 331 

Comprehension and attention, use 
of questions to improve, 148 

Comprehension tests, 26-27 

Content subjects, 5; independent 
reading in relation to, 78; read- 
ing interest through, 11, 101; 
study skills in, 231-266 

Cordts, A. D., 141, 230 

Corson, Hazel, 276 

Croxton, W. C., 111 

Cues, 171, 176 

Curiosity, challenge to, 102 

Cusack, Alice M., 15 


various 


Daniels, Katharine, 22 

Definition-matching test, 30 

Diagnostic tests, 18-37, 296-315 

Dictionary, use of, 30 

Dictionary drills, 262-266 

Differences in reading, discover- 
ing individual, 18-37 

Difficulties, check list of, 36, 37, 
304 

Difficulty, standard of reading, 23 

Discipline, 68 

Dolch, E. W., 165 
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INDEX 


Donnelly, H. E., 276 

Dintiye: GaBees3,6250) 

Durrell, D. D., 16, 278 

Durrell Analysis of Reading Diffi- 
culty, materials of the (chart 
assembly), 301; summary of pro- 
cedures for the several tests, 305 

Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity 
Test, 19, 43, 299 


Eames, T. H., 283, 298 

Ear training, 205 

Educational Clinic, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education, 324 

Elivian, Jeanette, 59 

Emotional conditions and reading 
difficulties, 99, 284 

Enriching imagery, 
123, 244 

Enrichment through activities and 
centers of interest, 169 

Enunciation, important faults, 23; 
techniques for correcting, 139 

Examination for physical and sen- 
sory defects, 297 

Expression, important faults, 23, 
exercises for improving, 137 

Extracurricular activities, 14 

Eye movements, observation of, 

27; directing, 130, 131 (dia- 

gram) 

Eye tests, 282 

Eye-voice span, 24; exercises, 132; 
difficulties due to inadequate and 
to overadequate, 293 


methods of, 


Faucett, L., 165 

Field, Helen A., 75 

Flash devices, miscellaneous types, 
194 

Flashed words, 307 

Freeman, F. N., 274 


Games and exercises, word-build- 
ing, 182, 214 

Gates, A. I., 16, 196, 295, 315, 331, 
344 

gh sounds, differences between, 219 

Gray, W. H., 64 
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Gray, W. S., 16, 52, 196, 314 

Greene, H. A., 34 

Group recitation, 73 

Grouping, homogeneous, in an en- 
tire school, 80, 81; remedial read- 
ing, 317 

Guidance to pupil in choosing 
books, 77 

Gustin, M., 111 


Habits allied to reading, differ- 
ences in, 58 

Habits and confusions, oral, 23 

Haefner, Ralph, 182 

Harrison, M. Lucile, 230 

Hayes, M. L., 111 

Head movement, 69, 127 

Hearing comprehension, correla- 
tion with reading ability, 43 

Hearing-vocabulary test, 28 

Hobbies, 14, 104 

Hockett, J. A., 82, 111 

Holmes, Eleanor, 196 

Elorrall Ae Elaeen 

Hovious, Carol, 253 


Idea line, making an, 236 

Idea lines, samples of incomplete, 
254-256 

Inattention, bases of, 99 

Independent reading, 10, 75 

Index, locating information from 
an, 241 

Individual differences, analysis of, 
18-37; nature and frequency, 38- 
64; classroom provision for, 65- 
97 

Informal tests, 18—37 

Inner pronunciation, 159 

Intensive study of selections, as- 
signments for, 121 

Interest, centers of, assignments, 
86-97; centers of, for motivation, 
104; maintaining, in oral reading, 
116 

Interest inventory, 105 


Johnson, Eleanor, 253 
Jorgenson, A. N., 34 


INDEX 


El 


Keneally, Katherine G., 63, 257 
Kier, Clarinda, 62 

Kinesthetic methods, sphere and 
_ nature of, 180 

Kopel, David, 82, 295, 315, 331, 344 


Lane, R. H., 111 

Learning process in relation to 
reading, 285 

Leisure reading, records of, 76 
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